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THE AMERICAN STATESMAN. 

How shall we define a Statesman ? Shall we take our model 
from the hereditary rulers of the old world, or from the choice 
of the people in the new ? Is he confined to any age, or pe- 
culiar to any form of government ? We answer, no— ^e true 
Statesman is the product of no particular age or nation ; he 
may M^p the sceptre of the Autocrat, or hold his power at the 
nQj.orjUUjire democracy ; he may govern amid the elements 
GHKWJ^BBd frenzied revolution, or direct with calm wisdom 
tl^pm^^Ht|fitate, when the storm is over. The true States- 
man WStl^mhOf with goouine patriotism in his heart, and 
ffuided by far-reaching wisdom, endeavors to advance the real 
honor and the permanent welfare of his country. Such a man, 
like Washington, may be said to govern for humanity; like 
Lycurgus, his hand will shape the model of which his country, 
for succeeding ages, shall be the counterpart Such is the 
character of the true Statesman, in every age and nation, and 
were it not for a few illustrious names scattered along the tract 
of time, like stars of the first magnitude shining through a hazy 
sky, such, we had said, is only an ideal conception. 

We do not, however, design to write an essay on the elements 
which constitute the true Statesman — we rather wish to touch 
briefly on the influence which the age and nation has upon the 
character of the Statesman, and from thence to draw an answer 
to the question, " What is the Statesman demanded by our couu' 
try and our age ?" 

A very cursory glance at the page of history will teach us how 
much a public man partakes of the characteristics of his age and 
country. So true is this, that we may say the Statesmen of a 
nation are an index of its character, and the character of the * 
times. Lycurgus could hardly have legislated for the Athe- 
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nians, Solon could not have given laws to Sparta. Mirabeau 
could have arisen in no other country but in wild, enthusiastic 
France, nor at any other period than that time of fierce tumult 
which preceded the san^inarv reign of Robespierre and 
Marat Chatham and Burke and Pitt were emphatically Eng- 
lish Statesmen, and admirably qualified to act in the century in 
which they lived — a century of comprehensive plans and vast 
results. In fine, every nation has its peculiar class of public 
men ; we can discern strong points of difference even between 
the Statesmen of England and America, although there exist 
between the two nations so many resemblances. The latter 
(we speak of them as a class) are animated, bold, and enthu- 
siastic ; the former, dispassionate, logical, and learned. Amer- 
ican Statesmen, with all their energy, are too often mere 
theorists — the English but seldom so; they are cautious and 
systematic, and, it cannot be doubted, men of superior acquire- 
ments, frequently masters of the whole field of literature and 
science. 

The causes of this difference are obvious ; one or two of them 
we will mention. The principles of English legislation are 
settled ; the prerogatives of each department of government 
well defined and thoroughly imderstood. The absence^f any 
written constitution, which at first view might seem i^fcvor^le 
to permanent legislation, in fact contributes to it iuj^ktit 
old as England, by making legislation depend jM/SKkfi ^ 
which, in me progress of ages, have become exc^pyHjPRumeF- 
ous and authoritative as the power of habit over the human 
soul. In America, the principles of government are not so 
well defined. The constitution itself, at once the evidence and 
the bulwark of our freedom, is variously construed by contend- 
ing parties ; the anomalous bond which unites the confederated 
States to the central power, gives rise to peculiar difficulties, 
and until the nation's youth shall have turned into hoary age, 
it cannot give birth to precedents which shall carry with them 
the weight of venerated antiquity. 

Another, and perhaps a more influential cause, is to be found 
in the structure of English and American society. In England, 
in the course of advancing centuries, society has been " pressed 
down into its classifications.'* All men take rank in one or 
another of a few grades, which, although like the prismatic 
colors they are blended by an imperceptiole shading, have yet 
great and striking distinctions. These gradations, with cor- 
responding employments, pass down from one generation to 
another, until certain occupations become almost hereditary, 
and thus, among other classes, there are many who from father 
to son become public meo— politicians by birthright, Statesmen 
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by education — of whom nascUur et fit might be affirmed with 
truth. These men, to a good extent, constitute the aristocracy 
of England — ^with all its faults the noblest aristocracy the world 
has ever seen. In America, we have no men bom to the honors 
of the State, and educated from early life to perform official 
duties ; there are no hereditary seats in Congress, there is no 
class in community from which Statesmen are taken ready 
fashioned. Whether this be a disadvantage may well be 
doubted ; perhaps this very fact is calculated to make the Amer- 
ican Statesman a readier and more efficient man. But into this 
inquiry we do not enter — ^we only meant to state the cause of the 
difference which has been mentioned. It is no disparagement 
to our public men to say, that they are neither so accomplished 
nor erudite as the public men of England. Indeed, extensive 
learning has never been the general characteristic of the States- 
men of America. The favorite orator of Virginia, the pride 
of our infant republic, owed nothing to early education, and 
never rose to the standing of a respectable scholar, and only a 
small number of the founders of our government can be re- 
garded as learned men. They possessed qualities, however, 
mfinitely more important for men who stood in the gap for 
human rights and human nature, men who were to found an 
empire and make precedents for coming aees — they had com- 
roandinff genius, minds all-grasping and undaunted. The 
merely ig|w6d man would have stood amid the sages of the 
revoluti<S, a pigmy among the sons of Anak* 

To the fiela which now opens for the efforts of the American 
Statesman, we turn our attention. The condition of our nation 
is peculiar — ^its continued existence is opposed to the general 
belief of mankind, and to all the experience of former times ; and 
although many at home are accustomed to look upon our past his- 
tory as amply proving the success of the self-government theory, 
yet the friends of liberty abroad look upon it with a more 
doubtful eye — ^with an eye of hope, rather than of assurance — 
of ardent expectation, rather than of positive belief. Their 
views may be correct, that they are safe cannot be questioned, 
nor ought we to esteem as the enemies of true liberty all those 
who may not believe in the good workings of our system as 
confidingly as we do ourselves. There are lovers of human 
happiness and human freedom, in old king-ridden Europe as 
well as in republican America — not so many, but as true — and 
we need not refuse to learn wisdom from their opinions, espe- 
cially when we recollect that for the most philosophical view 
which has yet been taken of our institutions, we are indebted 
to an European. We have, it is true, promulgated to the world 
some great principles — ^principles wnich may re-model the 
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fabric of human society, but an existence of sixty years is not 
sufficient to demonstrate their truth, nor prove the safety of the 
example ; the nation is not, indeed, the cradled Hercules^ for it 
has already throttled the serpent, but its most perilous labors 
may still be in the future. 

It is this shadowy uncertainty which hangs over the future 
destiny of America, which devolves upon her Statesmen such 
weighty responsibilities, and opens such a vast field in which 
commanding genius may exert itself. The lamp of experience 
gives but a dim light, the history of the past speaks in tones of 
deep discouragement, and if our destiny sliould be as bright as we 
anticipate, it will be as unexampled as it will be bright. Princi* 
pies of government but half developed are to be investigated 
and apphcd, upon whose truth, established thus early, hangs the 
fate of a mighty empire for succeeding ages. In nations, as in 
individuals, early principles have unbounded influence. What 
a wide and potent influence have the opinions of Jeflferson al- 
ready had, almost unexampled in the history of nations, certainly 
unparalleled in our own ; and without claiming prophetic ken we 
say, that their almost omnipotent spell will be felt with widening 
sway as the tide of emigration rolls over the western mountains, 
and pours its swelling millions on the yet untrodden shores of 
the racific. We speak not in the spirit of a partisan, and there- 
fore do not fear to add, that it is still a problem whether that 
influence will be a blessing or a curse ; that will dep6|^dupon the 
moral and intellectual advance of the mass of the nation, the 
o2 coXXoi, into whose hands the broad democracy of Jefierson has 
thrown the power, and who will keep it, for under whatever 
name parties may hereafter triumph, that principle will still be 
in the ascendant. No Statesman can again arise whose posi- 
tion will enable him to exert an influence like that of Jeflerson, 
but yet, the measures of the public men now upon the theatre 
of action, and who may be there for years to come, will be at- 
tended with momentous results. Questions of lasting import- 
ance have arisen within a few years, which must soon be deci- 
ded, and the policy adopted will be permanent. Save at the 
commencement of our government, there never was a time 
when political sagacity and integrity was more needed ; we 
are afloat upon almost every one of the great questions of the 
day, and the trouble which some of them have caused, like the 
premonitions of the earthquake, are but precursive of more 
fearful throes. This state of things demands men of far-reach- 
ing views, men to whom contemporary honor can hold out no 
lure, and upon whose ears popular clamor will fall unheeded. It 
demands far other men than are now, in too many instances, 
within the halls of Congress ; men who ought to have tarried at 
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Jericho until their beards vjere grown, or at least, remained at 
home until they had gained sense enough to know that their 
petty squabbles were not to be settled on the floor of national 
debate, and that their untarnished honor was not, after all, of 
such untold importance as to cast into the shade a nation's wel- 
fare. It may be possible for such politicians to devise measures 
of temporary ease at the price of future quiet ; but we want 
men who come to the work with patriotic souls, with minds bold 
enough to grapple with great difficulties, and comprehensive 
enough to provide against danger in the distant future; the 
Devil must not be put to sleep, but driven out, and the exorcist 
must not be frightened at the struggles of the exorcism. 

The Statesman of America should comprehend the interests 
which he represents. He is the representative, not simply of 
the twenty millions of the present generation, but of the fifty 
millions of the next, and the hundred millions of the succeeding 
one ; he should feel that tipon his action it depends whether these 
millions shall be united under one broad banner of harmony, or 
divided into different communities with clashing interests. We 
may say more ; he represents the great principle of liberty and 
equality ; his actions are allied to men of another nation and a 
former age — to Hamden, and Sidney, and Milton ; he is to rear 
the Fabric to which they laid the comer-stone ; he is to guard 
the watch-fire whose light was kindled in the age of Cromwell, 
and reflected from the white clifis of Albion across the broad 
Atlantic, and which shall yet be sent back from the hill-tops of 
America, to enlighten old Europe and the world. It is not mere 
rhetoric to say that the Statesman of America labors in a no- 
bler sphere than other men, a sphere where the reward of action 
is as much more glorious as the toil is greater. He legislates 
in some measure for humanity ; an overruling Deity we believe 
has great and merciful designs to accomplish through this young 
nation ; and upon this belief, much more than upon the wisdom 
of man, do we rest our hopes for its future welfare. He has 
linked its safety to the renovation of mankind, for in spite of 
theories we believe that this present world is destined to a better 
fate than the past six thousand years have revealed. The cen- 
tury which is passing now has already accomplished the work 
of ages, and as the dim drapery of the future is drawn aside, 
the living audience will behold each successive scene more mag- 
nificent than the last. We, of the present generation, stand 
looking into futurity like some ancient traveler pausing at the 
entrance of the avenue which led to the great temple of Thebes ; 
as he beholds the lofty sphynxes towering one above another in 
the long vista, he wonders what must be the majesty of that tem- 
ple to which this stupendous path is but the entrance. Such is 
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our present position ; these are the views of responsibility which 
we believe the Statesman of America should cherish. He who, 
unmindful of himself, shall act wisely for his country and his 
race, will be placed by a grateful people in the same niche with 
Washington and Jay ; he who is unfaithful to his trust, will have 
his meet reward in the execrations of mankind. 
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Tw Autumn ! mnd the chilling breexe, 
From snowy climes and icy seas. 

And forests drear, 
Sweeps coldly o'er each sunny vale. 
And loud proclaims in every galo. 

That winter's near. 

The flowers whose leaves and blossoms fair 
Perfumed around the balmy air, 

Are scentless now ; 
Exhaled their sweets, decayed their grace — 
There's only left to mark their place. 

Some withered bough. 

The trees whose verdant canopy 
The zephyrs, as they hurried by, 

Wooed 'neath the shade. 
Are bending to the autumnal blast ; 
Their verdant robes are falling fast, 

And lowly laid. 

The rosy tints which Boreas hoar 
The falling leaves has penciled o'er. 

Reveal their doom. 
The wan destroyer oft we knew, 
His victim mark with brighter hue, 

The hectic bloom. 

Nor longer now the wood's dark shade. 
Or murmuring brook, or verdant glade, 

The step invite — 
O'er velvet lawn and flowery heath. 
Decay, wan spectre, seems to breathe 

Its withering blight. 



The stars, that from their thrones on higk 
Were smiling in the sunmier sky. 

Look coldly down. 
The clouds, the sun's gay retinue^ 
Resplendent then, with Iris' hue. 

Now darkly frown. 

The zephyrs from the flowery lea. 
That gently kissed the curling sea 

And swelling sail. 
Have flown on balmy pinions past. 
And now resounds the angry blast. 

The raging gale. 

O'er scenes like these decay to trace. 
From Beauty's tablet to erase 

These gorgeous hues — 
To feel that all we've loved must die — 
Ah ! can the heart repress its sigh. 

Its tear refuse 1 

To know that cold affliction's blight. 
Must shroud each scene of fancy bright. 

With spectral gloom — 
To see fond memory oft restore 
Some one we've loved — alas ! no more 

On earth to bloom — 
• 
Ah ! this it is, methinks, to live 
As friends decay, and we survive 

Averting fate. 
Alone we stand, while round us all 
The friends we've loved successive fall. 

Or soon or late. 
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Yet, what though heaven's decrees are so 1 
Time's ebbing tide again must flow, 

To fall no more. 
Beyond this cold, oblivious tomb. 
We know the balmy spring will come. 

When winter's o'er. 

We know this glorious orb of day. 
Which seems afar from us to stray. 

And powerless gleams, 
Will from his wanderings come again, 
And scatter wide o'er vale and plain 

Reviving beams. 

We know when wintry storms are post. 
And hushed the raging, icy blast. 

And all is calm. 
Then zephyrs light, with fragrant breath, 
Will merrily dance the flowery heath — 

The air be balm. 

When Spring returns, oh ! brighter then 
Will nature fan to life again 

Its latent spark. 
Dissolving, by its magic wand. 
Stem Winter's adamantine bond. 

And fetters dark. 



And shall the cold, obUvious tomb, 
Its slumbering victims e'er exhume, 

To live again 1 
The soul's ethereal, airy essence. 
This humble type of Evanescence, 

Once more regain 1 

Perchance, these frames wherein confined 
Resides the soul, the immortal mind. 

When life is o'er, 
(Decay consigning to the tomb,) 
May yet revive with brighter bloom 

Than e'er before. 

In those bright regions of the sides. 
Decay, disease, nor pain arise. 

Distress to bring. 
Decked with sweetHope's perennial wreaths. 
With changeless bloom, there ever breathes 

Perpetual Spring. 

Almighty power ! on that dread day, 
In triumph let this mouldering clay. 

O'er death's decree. 
Made glorious by eternal love. 
On wings seraphic soar above. 

To dwell with thee. 



VENICE. 

Fkom the end of the fourth century to the complete overthrow 
of the Roman empire in the west, the northern parts of Italy 
were so repeatedly ravaged by the Goths and Huns under 
Alaric, Attila, and Genseric, that of the numerous towns which 
had grown up and flourished in that fertile region, beneath the 
protection of the Imperial City, little was left except smoulder* 
ing ashes and tottering ruins. The epithets of " the Sword of 
Mars," and " the Scourge of God," applied by the affrighted in- 
habitants of the south to one of these conquerors, sufficiently 
attest the fearful character of that visitation, which the coward- 
ice and iniquity of Rome had so long deserved. The threat of 
Attila, that " the grass never grew where his horse once trod," 
was almost literally fulfilled, and while neither age, rank, nor 
sex were spared by his inhuman followers, the country, which 
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they left behind them, presented but one continuous scene of 
desolation. The grain-fields and vineyards were tranapled 
down ; men, women, and children were butchered in cold blood, 
or sold into hopeless slavery ; and, as if to add to these horrors, 
the heavens were darkened by tempests, and the earth shaken 
by earthquakes, while meteors and comets of prodigious size 
shook their fiery locks over the devoted land. Whole towns 
and villages were deserted at once, the wretched inhabitants 
flying in every direction, to obtain that security which their ef- 
feminate cowardice forbade them to seek by arms. The citi- 
zens of Concordia, Altinum, Padua, Aquileia, and several soialler 
towns, abandoning their dwellings and their lands to the cupid- 
ity or caprice of the invaders, sought a refuge for themselves 
and their families among the numerous islands which skirt the 
northwestern coast of the Adriatic gulf. Here, secured from 
danger by the natural defenses of the place, and gaining con- 
tinually fresh acquisitions of strength from the fugitives, who 
deserted their homes on the continent, during the destructive 
wars of the Greeks, the Heruli, and the Lombards, they laid 
the foundations of a State, which, in the language of one of 
their own writers, " they meant should be free, safe, and etemaL" 
Such was the origin of Venice. 

Thirteen hundred years have passed away since the period 
of its birth, and after arriving at a height of prosperity almost 
unparalleled, it hath at length fallen, and its place in the volume 
of history is now side by side with those of Babylon and Tyre, 
Athens and Rome. The causes which led to its elevation, and 
the succession of events which terminated in its overthrow, it 
will be the object of this essay to exhibit 

The state of Europe duri/ig the long period which intervened 
between the establishment of the Gothic kingdom in Italy, and 
the overthrow of Constantinople by the Turks, was eminently 
favorable to the formation and increase of a great maritime 
power. Rome, that had for so many ages been the mistress of 
arts and arms, had fallen from the throne of the nations ; the 
shops of her artisans were shut, and her palaces had become the 
habitation of the spoiler ; her harbors were deserted, her vessels 
sunken, and her merchants had abandoned their dwellings, or 
perished miserably on their thresholds. The vast extent of 
country over which she had held such despotic sway, was di- 
vided among her barbarous conquerors ; who, gradually assum- 
ing different habits, manners, and languages, according to their 
respective situations, laid the foundations of the modem Euro- 
pean kingdoms. Too fierce and warlike, as well as too uncivili- 
zed, to turn their attention, at that early period, to the peaceful 
arts of commerce, they yet desired to partake of its benefits 
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and to enjoy its luxuries. The Eastern Empire, though so torn 
by internal discord, and distracted by foreign invasion, that it 
often seemed tottering on the very verge of dissolution, was 
entirely abandoned to the enjoyment of the voluptuous pleasures 
of the Orientals. Its merchants, indulging in the most profuse 
expenditure and the most costly luxury, had become so enerva- 
ted as to be unwilling to encounter the perils and fatigues of 
commerce, and were m no condition to resist the encroachments 
of such as were ready to sustain the burden of traffic, in order 
to reap its profits. To re-open the shops of Rome, to repair 
her harbors, and to rebuild her vessels — ^to provide for the ne- 
cessity or luxury of the Western European Kingdoms, to furnish 
them with the gold and gems, the silks and spices of the East 
and South — to colonize, with industrious traders, the cities of 
the Greek Empire, the profits of whose traffic should increase 
the revenues of the parent State — to supply the civilized world 
with manufactures — and to seize upon and enjoy the rich re- 
ward which such occupations would afford. These were the 
avenues to wealth and power, which lay open to the enterprise 
of any State, whose rulers should possess sufficient judgment to 
perceive them. At this juncture Venice sprang into existence ; 
and at once availing herself of all these advantages, she soon 
attracted the attention and jealousy of the surrounding king- 
doms. Her persevering citizens opened their shops and display- 
ed their wares in the capital of the East, in Egypt, Spain, 
France, Germany, and England ; and, unwilling to stop thus, 
they boldly set out for the golden regions of Cathay and the 
realms of Prester John. Careless of hunger and thirst, of cold 
and heat, they established commercial posts on the shores of 
the Baltic and in the oases of Sahara, on the margin of the 
Thames, and along the banks of the Burampooter. Not a 
city in Asia Minor or the Greek Empire, but contained within 
its walls some little collection of Venetian traders, who, TOvem- 
ed by their own laws, and answerable to their own magistrates 
alone, continually increased the wealth and power of the rising 
republic. 

The natural situation of Venice was extremelv favorable to 
her as a commercial power. Placed at the head of the Adri- 
atic, she was able to collect into her storehouses the productions 
of every country, " and, in her long range of maritime stations, 
from the Po to the eastern boundary of the Mediterranean, and 
the mouth of the Don, to gather and disperse the merchandise 
of the entire known world." Nor was this the only advantage 
which her insulated position afforded ; not only did it offer every 
facility for commerce in time of peace, but in war it became 
her safeguard, and Venice alone could boast that for thirteen 
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hundred years her streets never felt the footsteps of a foreign 
invader. During the period of her rise to wealth and poweri 
the greater portion of mankind were sunk in the most profound 
ignorance ; America, with her thousand attractions for the needy 
adventurer, her gold, and silver, and gems, was as yet unvisited 
by civilized man. No navigator had been found bold enough to 
attempt the perilous voyage which Vasco de Gama afterward so 
successfully accomplished. So that while Europe received her 
precious metals and her articles of luxury from the Indies, no 
place could so naturally become the centre of her vast trade as 
Venice. But we must seek for the chief causes of the long- 
continued prosperity of Venice in the form of her government. 
During the earlier period of her existence, when the remem- 
brance of their ancient equality of rank and property, as well 
as of affliction and suflering, was still fresh in the minds of men, 
her magistrates were elected by the general assembly of the 
people, and her institutions might safely have been called demo- 
cratic. But as wealth and population increased, party spirit, the 
inseparable companion of freedom, began to prevail, and in a 
general assembly convoked for the redress of grievances, ** it 
was determined to confide to a single hand, that power which 
had hitherto been partitioned among several tribunes." It ap- 
pears that the new ruler, under the title of Doge, possessed all 
the powers of the most despotic monarch, and as the people 
were not yet prepared for the abject state into which they after- 
ward fell, and as the magistrate was bent upon exercising his 
full prerogative, the natural consequences ensued : — the people 
rose in a mass — the Doge was slain — and for several years the 
State experienced all the horrors of anarchy and civil discord. 
At length, however, the old form was renewed, the old title re- 
vived, an order of nobility, composed of the most eminent fam- 
ilies in the republic, was instituted, which acted as a check upon 
the chief magistrate, and gradually encroaching upon his pow- 
ers, finally reduced him to a mere cypher. 

To explain all the cumbrous machinery of the early Venetian 
government, the senate, the council, and the Forty, would require 
too tedious a detail, and would add but little to the subject. 
There is one branch alone which demands our most particular 
attention, as through its agency the entire fabric of the republic 
was for so long a period sustained. We refer to the celebrated 
Council of Ten. Founded in a time of difficulty and danger, 
and intended originally for a mere temporary affair, it yet, in 
spite of opposition and insurrection, totally changed the legisla- 
tion of the State, reduced the hberties of the people to a name, 
and became an object of terror to surrounding kingdoms. Eve- 
ry legislative, judicial, and executive function of government it 
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usurped, and all power of peace and war was unreservedly com- 
mitted into its hands. Its proceedings, vigilantly guarded from 
the public eye, were never divulged till the moment of action^ 
when too late to be arrested. In searching the annals of other 
nations, we can find no institution parallel to this. The Her- 
mandad, or Holy Brotherhood of Castile, the strange compact 
which linked together the band of assassins under ** tne Old Man 
of the Mountain," or the mysterious society said to have existed 
in Germany, can bear with it no comparison. " The public eye 
never penetrated its mysteries ; those accused before it were 
sometimes hot heard, never confronted with the witnesses ; the 
condemnation was secret as the inquiry ; the punishment undi- 
vulged like both." Its ministers of justice were bravoes and 
assassins ; its weapons the bowl and dagger. Its every action 
buried in the most profound secrecy, uncontrolled and unpunish- 
able, its powers were not bounded by the Alps or the Adriatic, 
but reached as far as civilized man had traveled, and the Vene- 
tian fugitive, whether he hid himself among the Sierras of 
Spain, or fled to the banks of the Ganges, could never reckon 
himself safe from the strong arm of the Council of Ten. The 
advantages of such an institution, which could bring all the 
resources of the State to bear upon an object at once, and which 
exercised such despotic sway over every individual citizen, at a 
period when the most powerful monarchs of Europe were the 
slaves of their turbulent nobles, and always found it difficult to 
raise sufficient force for the slightest occasion, are too manifest to 
need farther amplification. A modem writer, in remarking upon 
this point, has said, *' if existence alone were all that is demand- 
ed for the honor of a State and the happiness of its subjects, it 
might not be too much to affirm, that the long stability of 
Venice was mainly owing to the most remarkable, the most for- 
midable, and the most execrable part of her government — the 
Council of Ten." 

Under the influence of such advantages as those we have 
enumerated, the Venetian republic rose to a height of power 
and opulence, that has seldom been equaled or surpassed. At 
the time of the discovery of America, her commerce exceeded 
that of every nation upon the face of the earth ; and her power 
had manfully sustained assaults before which the last remnant 
of the Roman empire had bowed, and which had filled the 
whole civilized world with terror. But it now becomes our 
duty to turn to a darker portion of her history. As the era of 
Columbus is marked as the period of her highest elevation, so 
it must be considered as the epoch with which commenced her 
downfall. A little before, the discoveries of the Portuguese 
had opened a new and better path to the Indies, which had 
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turned the channel of commerce from the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean to the broad bosom of the Atlantic, thus strip- 
ping Venice at once of nearly half her revenue, while the de^ 
crease in value of the precious metals, on account of the im- 
portation of American gold and silver, deprived her of another 
vast portion. 

The world, too, from that period, has daily increased in 
knowledge ; and as much of the power of Venice was founded 
upon the ignorance of the surrounding nations, ignorance of 
arts and manufactures, ignorance of the science of govern- 
ment, it was to be expected that it would crumble to pieces be- 
fore the light which was now breaking in upon the world from 
every direction. It is always sad to grope among the moulder- 
ing ruins of empires, in search of causes for their decay ; to 
scan with inquiring eyes the mementos they have left behind 
them, of the pride, the greatness, the littleness of man ; but the 
task becomes doubly painful, when we know that the deserted 
halls through which we are wandering, were once illumined by 
the light of science, and adorned by the works of art ; that 
their vaulted roofs echoed to the voice of genius, and their 
marble pavements rung with the tread of valor. To unfold 
the origin of a State, to tell of its gradual rise to opulence and 
power, to relate minutely the thousand obstacles which stood 
in its path, and the manifold exertions which finally enabled it 
to triumph over them, is usually a long and difficult labor ; but 
the story of its downfall is quickly ended ; degeneracy, luxury, 
effeminacy, cowardice, — ^these make up the narration. It was 
from such causes that the empires of old fell ; beneath such in- 
fluences, Spain hath sunk to her present degraded condition, 
and the finger of history points silently to their effects as visi- 
ble on the walls of the marble palaces of Venice. The sad 
picture which Burke* gives of it, but a few years before its 
overthrow, will amply account for its subsequent misfortunes. 
** So scandalously debauched a people as that of Venice, is to 
be met with nowhere else. High, low, men, women, clergy, 
and laity, are all alike. The ruling nobility are no less afraid 
of each other than they are of the people, and for that reason, 
politically enervate their own body by the same effeminate 
luxury, by which they corrupt their subjects. They are im- 
poverished by every means which can be invented ; and they 
are kept in perpetual terror by the horrors of a state inquisi- 
tion." Other causes, the advancement of the European king- 
doms in the aurts, the discoveries of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese navigators, doubtless operated injuriously upon her ; but 

• Viodicatioo of Natural Society, p. 22. 
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she mifi;ht have escaped the degradation itlto which she has 
fallen, had she not been wanting to herself. To quote from the 
work of a modern traveler, " had the same virtues which fos- 
tered the infant commonwealth still flourished — had the cour- 
age which urged it so often to unequal contest with the mighty 
power of the Ottomans, continued to inspire its sons — ^had the 
spirit and the wisdom that directed its councils during the 
famous league of Cambrai, influenced its decisions in 1797, it 
might still have stood, and in defiance of the treachery and of 
the power of France, it might have preserved, if not all its ter- 
ritories, at least its honor and its independence." 

But, she has fallen. Her story has become a tale that is told. 
** The Adriatic is widowed of her lord ;" the Ocean hath lost a 
bright gem from his coronet, and another sadly instructive 
chapter hath been added to the volume of history. Fourteen 
centuries have passed away since '* the fishermen of the Rialto 
first beheld the shores of the Lagune crowded with frightened 
fugitives, the fathers of future sovereigns." During that period 
science, hand in hand with art, has gone around the world and 
unfolded to astonished men the wondrous mysteries of nature. 
Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, have traversed the 
vault of heaven, and measured the pathway of the stars ; while 
Bacon, Locke, Smith, Stewart, and Coleridge, have turned the 
mind of man inward upon itself, and made it familiar with the 
fearful attributes which there exist. Columbus hath brought to 
light a new world, from whose shores the darkness of barba- 
rism is fast departing forever ; and Milton, Shakspeare, and 
Tasso, have lived, have written, and have died. Yet all these 
circumstances afiect us not so much as doth the reflection, that 
within those few hundred years a mighty empire hath arisen, 
hath flourished, and hath passed away ; that the hands of its 

Eoets are now crumbling to dust, and the voices of its orators 
ushed in eternal silence ; that the armies that went out in its 
defense have all vanished like a dream ; that 

" Ju glory and its lovelineu hath passed away from earth.'* 

The modem traveler in Venice sees around him little besides 
the mementos of her former greatness ; he hears that her gon- 
doliers sing not now as merrily as of yore ; he perceives that 
her population is fast diminishing ; that the sea is encroaching 
upon her ancient limits ; and that unless the wheel of fortune 
shall speedily turn back, the desolation of Venice will ere lon^ 
equal that of the city of Babel. Yet as he looks upon her taD 
spires and her glittering domes, her marble palaces, hoary and 
crumbling with time, her statues and her pillars, the trophies of 
many a hard-earned victory, he is unable to realize that he is 
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gazing upon the city of the past ; he can only remember that 
Vie home of Dandolo and Zcno, of Aldus and of Titian, is be- 
fore him. 

" A thousand yean their cloudy wings expand 

Around him, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times when many a subject land 

Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where VENICE sat in state, throned on her hundred isles.** 

Phi. 



SONG OF TIME. 

I coicK, I come, and my locks are white. 

And my form is bowed with age. 
But my arm is strong, my eye is bright. 

And war with the world I wage. 
I wield my scythe, and I bend my bow. 

As fierce and strong as ever ; 
I turn my glass, and the quick sands flow. 

Flow on, flow on forever. 

I come, I come, and I spread my wings 

Cer earth like a sable pall. 
The light departs from its proudest things. 

And dark is the fkte of all. 
The sea is mine, where the wild waves go, 

Ceasing their motion never. 
Where lightnings flash, and the tempests blow, 

Blow on, blow on forever. 

I come, I come like the rushing blast. 

Exhaling my tainted breath. 
The noblest hearts to the grave are cast — 

To the silent hall of death. 
The beautiful fade, like tears they weep. 

Or smiles they sport with ever. 
And silently lie them down to sleep. 

Sleep on, sleep on forever. 

I come, I come with fresh-breaking day. 

At noon, with the noon-tide sun, 
At eve, when light is fading away. 

And the toils of life are done- 
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I come with the night*s soft silver beams — 

Its dews to the folded flowers, 
I thrust my scythe, when the sleeper dreams. 

Dreams on, of his golden hours. 

I come, I come to the bright fireside. 

The place of life's happiest years. 
And bear from her home the blushing bride. 

Or mingle her joy with tears. 
I break the spell from the hoping heart. 

Love's silken tie I sever. 
From loving I bid the loved depart. 

Depart, depart forever. 

I tear the wreath from the minstrel's brow. 

The strength from the warrior's arm ; 
And I rob the seer, whose name but now 

Was girt with a holy charm. 
I tread with joy where the monarch sleeps. 

Dismantle his banquet hall. 
And train up the ivy-green that creeps, 

Creepa over its crumbling wall. 

I come-— a merry old man am I, 
I dance o'er the min I've made ; 

I laugh to see how the swiA years fly ; 
And the sexton wields his spade. 

Fbr I grasp my scythe, and bend my bow. 
As fierce and strong as ever. 

But hours will come, when the quick sands flow- 
No more, no more forever. F— *— . 



A DREAM. 

BiIvTBOuoiiT I slept in Eden's ftiry fields, 

Where every floating breeze rich fragrance yields, 

And while sweet sounds stole on my raptured ear, 

A mild and heavenly spirit hovered near ; 

And on her airy pinioaa bending low, 

Pressed her pure lips upon my sleeping brow. 

Soil was the pressure of those dewy lips. 

As when the humming-bird the flow'ret sips ; 

And while it thrilled my soul with ecstasy, 

1 learned how sweet an angePs kiss could be 
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COLTON'S " TECUMSEH."* 

Wb should have welcomed an attempt to produce a national 
poem, or, in the modest words of the author, " to add his mite to 
the literature of his country ,** as well as to " leave to future 
times a brief description of some of the magnificent scenery of 
the West,** had a less finished work than Tecumseh been the 
result The spirit of daring and patriotism, as well as love of 
an honest fame, which it manifests, would have prepossessed us 
in its favor, especially when taken in connection with the ster- 
ling talent, which we knew was concerned in the production of 
the book. There is something inspiring and chivalric, when 
youth, in the ardor of its feeling and the consciousness of its 
power, puts forth an effort of this nature. In the joyousness of 
its fancies, it pours forth the voice of song ; if the melody of that 
voice be deep and clear, it gains the ear of contemporaries, 
and perchance its echoes are heard in after ages. If the au- 
thor of Tecumseh, though ** unknown to fame," has adventured 
a form of composition, requiring the highest powers of the 
mind, since in particular he avows his desire " to exhibit and 
record the vast efforts of the really great man, savage and un- 
tutored though he was, whose name is adopted as the title of 
the work," he may congratulate himself that his muse has, un- 
tired, pursued her course, in the elevated region which she 
sought. The attempt, certainly successful in the main, as we 
must think it to be, is the more gratifying to us, as apart from 
any other reason, we have had a special wish that our country 
might be honored by a well framed epopee. We will not aver, 
that the present performance fully answers our beau ideal of 
that which such a production should be. Perhaps the particu- 
lar theme, involving so many of the peculiarities of the savage 
life, in their monotony and want of refinement, may not have 
been the most happily selected. The execution, possibly, may 
not show that perfect finish and maturity of powers, so essen- 
tial to the highest interest of such a form of composition. 
Still, both in the choice of subject and the execution, we see 
much to admire, and can easily imagine that increased years 
and practice alone are needed, to fulfill the largest expectations 
of the author's poetic talent The Indian story character of 
the book, was a matter of necessity, under the title which was 
adopted ; yet as it interweaves with it an interesting portion of 
our own history, in the events of the last war with Great Bri- 
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tain, it is relieved to a good degree of what might otherwise be 
an objection. *^ A national subject, great in its immediate and 
collateral relations," has seldom been attempted by our bards, 
and the most conspicuous elTort of the kind, Barlow's Colum- 
biad, in the fate which has befallen it, will not strongly incite 
the aspirants to poetic fame, to engage in a similar undertaking. 

We are not, however, of the number who think that nothing 
of this sort, can be destined to succeed in our country, as beinff 
destitute of the proper materials of an extended poem, founded 
on our national history. It is true that something flattering to 
one's country, has been deemed essential to the interest of the 
epic. Must the failure in it here be attributed to the dearth of 
materials ? Who can believe it ? Doubtless, we have in com- 
mon with other nations, those brilliant passages in our history 
which would well justify poetic embellishment For instance, 
the events connected with the discovery and settlement of this 
continent, — ^the subsequent Indian warfare, — the expulsion of 
the aboriginal tribes from so large a portion of their territory, — 
the separation of the colonies from the power of Great Bri- 
tain,^ — and the earlier emigrations to the great West, are stir- 
ring events, and all or each might fitly become the frame-work 
of a continuous narrative or descriptive poem. The matter, 
either in the general history of the continent, or in particular 
isolated facts, must be abundant for such a purpose, and there 
is not wanting in many a story of the past, that romance, 
which the muse seeks as the embellishment of her song. True, 
we have not a misty, hoary antiquity, that might add to the 
effect of poetic description in particular cases. We have not 
those crumbling monuments of early civilization and genius, of 
which the East can boast, and which are so fascinating in poet- 
ry ; but we have every other element of poetic creation, and 
that perhaps in greater perfection than most other nations. 

The poet before us has justified his attempt, in a fine stanza, 
by an allusion to the circumstances above noticed. 

" What though no tower it» ruined form uprears. 
Nor blazoned heraldry, nor pictured hall. 
Awake ' the meinories of a thousand years ;' 
Yet may we many a glorious scene recall. 
And deeds long cherished iu the hearts of all 
Who hail thee mother : yet from mountain gray 
And forest greeny primeval shadows fall 
O'er lake and plain. Tlie jounicying stars survey 
No loveher land than thine, free-born Ilespcria !" 

We think Mr. Colton is correct. Our country is a noble one. 
In natural features and scenery, in the thrilling incidents of its 
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first settlement and subsequent progress, and in the noble-mind* 
ed men who have adorned its annals, we need not fear a com- 
parison with any other country, ancient or modem. It is 
ridiculous to suppose, that in the height of refinement and in- 
tellectual power, we may not recur to the scenes of our past 
history, short as it is, as themes for the Epic Muse. To speak 
of one portion of it ** The West thirty years since," presents 
those features of loneliness and grandeur, as also that coUisioii 
of savage with civilized institutions, and those changes from 
rudeness to improvement, over which the fond poetic enthusiast 
revels, in untold luxury of feeling and fancy. The subject of 
the poet is not an inappropriate one. It brings into view aa { 
epoch in our history, and that of the Indian tribes, on which 
we are prepared to dwell as often as we recur to it, with deep 
interest It may be thought that it is much too extended, cov- 
ering too wide a surface, with corresponding prolixity of nar- 
rative and description. But this error, if it be such, we can 
readily pardon, in the interest which is sustained, and indeed 
deepaied as we proceed in the work. The poem is one of that 
description, in which the charm of the story absorbs the atten- 
tion ; and the reader, as in the novel, has little inclination to 
dwell on the beauty of the style, the richness of the thought, or 
the felicity of the execution. He peruses it as a spirit-stirring 
narrative, desiring to come to the denotiementf rather than as a 
poem amid the sweets of which he may revel, as he lingers 
over this and that spot of loveliness. This efifcct is greatly 
heightened in the present case, by the love plot which runs 
through the book, or more properly occupies the place of a 
broken episode, here and there appearing at long intervals, fca 
both Moray and Marv seem to be more than once put out of 
existence. You wonder how or why they came to life again ; 
yet you do not regret that such is the fact in the breathless sus- 
pense which you feel in their fate. The picture of such an at- 
tachment is 

" A spell of most mysterious power," 

as well as the reality contrasted with the savage features of the 
wilderness, and the terrific scenes of Indian warfare. 

Of the story of the book, we cannot give a detailed sketch. 
The time is extended through nearly two years, including of 
course a large number of events. The scenes are vastly diver- 
sified, and laid at great distances apart ; the ^* motions of time 
and action'' thus corresponding with the length and breadth of 
the solitudes in which they appear. We shall properly be ex- 
cused, therefore, from the attempt to group them together, and 
to present a coup d'ml of the performance. With reflipect also 
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to the grand plot and the machinery, as also the unities of tinie 
and place, how far these conform to the rules which govern the 
species of poetry to which the work seems to belong, we stay 
not to inquire. There can be but little amiss there, when the 
power of the narrative is so intensely felt, as we believe it 
must be, by every susceptible reader. Of Tecumseh himseli^ 
little, comparatively, is said. Hardly, nerhapa, can be be jpro* 
Dounced, so far as interest is awakenea in him, to be the hero 
of the poem. We care far more for the ** pale faces" that 
figure in it, than for the mighty warrior hiroseli. This, tbo^h 
possibly different from the anticipation of the reculer, may poe* 
sibly evince the judgment of the poet In the mind of a sav* 
age, however natively great, there must be a limitation of re« 
sources and of excellence, aa compared with the best spaci* 
mens oS civilized life. Aiid in the course of his existence, 
however interesting for one of his class, there must be a dearth 
of incident, of points of contact with the reader's sensibilityv 
such as is not found in the refined European subject The want 
which may be felt in the delineation of the cnaracter and ac- 
tions of Tecumseh, is however supplied, as far as it can be, by 
the varietv of the specimens of savage life, represented in the 
poem. The different mental and bodily conformations are 
nicely conceived and graphically sketched. The various pas- 
sions and dispositions, attitudes and motions of the sava^, have 
evidently been well studied, and the strokes of the poet^ pencil 
are often picturesque and powerful in the extreme. We are 
pleased with this arrangement save the hard and unpronounce- 
able names, which it has rendered necessary to introduce rather 
numerously into the poem, though without any great addition to 
its numbers ! This, together with the uncertain or conjectural 
accent in some cases, gives us the sense of a jar, where we 
want the sweet chime of poetry. It iflakes us wish that some 
of these Indian words were exchanged for old Homer's, where 
the Greek melody lulls the ear, even in the driest of its proper 
names. We would not be understood, in these remarks, to 
make battle with the poetic character of all Indian names, 
either individual or appellative. Some are eminently sonorous 
and beautiful. We are well compensated for rough lines like 
the following, 

** Sionet of fierce fbribidding gaie, 
Sauct, Foxes, restleM I-o-ways, 
0-toes and roving O-marhas, 
And Weas and wild Peonaa," 

by 

*' Wa-kon dah*s awful place of rest ;** 
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as also, 

•• O-wa-o-la, the gfintle guide," 

or, 

" 0»-cc-o-lu'i» liquid name." 

As a poetic creation, we think well of the performance on 
the whole. There is a fine and rich vein running through it 
It shows vigor and fertility of powers, and no inconsiderable 
originality of invention. It is a felicity of the poet, that he 
carries his readers along with him, and suffers their attention 
rarely to flag. The sprightliness of the measure, the gay fan- 
cies, the strong touches, and the stirring incidents by which it 
is marked throughout, contribute to this effect. We could refer 
to innumerable passages, which would exemplify the truth of 
our assertions, but we have space for a very few only. 

The book abounds in the description of the most wld and 
enchanting scenery. The poet generally does full justice to it. 
It is often both grand and graceful. 

•* A few years gone, the western star 

On his lone cvuuing' watch surve)x*d 
Through ull his^ silent reign afar. 

But one interminable bhade, 
From jirecipice and mountain brown, 
And tangled forest darkling thrown ; 
Save where the blue lakes, inland sea.s 
Kissed lightly by the creeping breeze ; 
His beams, beyond unnumbered isles. 
Glanced quivering o'er their dimpling smiles ; 
Or where, no tree or summit seen 
Unbrokenly a sea of green. 
That wild, low shores eternal laved. 
The Prairies billow^' verdure waved. 
Nor ever ni%ht a sound \)e heard. 
Save warbling of the wild wotxl bird. 
Or some lone streamlet's sullen dash 
In the deep forest, or the crash 
Of ruined rock, chance-hurled from high. 
Or swarthy Indian *s battle-cry. 
Whooped for revenge or victory." 

We cannot quote farther on this topic, but would refer, 
among many others, to the ninth stanza, where the stars are 
called 

" Mute sentinels of eternity, " 

with other striking beauties of expression ; as also to the thir- 
tieth stanza of the second canto, which gives a description of a 
prairie on fire. 
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The poet has sketched the several characters of his piece, 
with a delightful raciness and distinctness. His conception of 
their individual dispositions and parts, is, in general, highly ap- 
propriate and discriminating. The bravery, frankness, self- 
possession, and cool determination of Tecumseh ; the fierce- 
ness, treachery, and cunning of his brother, the prophet; as 
also the nobleness of soul and delicate bearing of Moray, con- 
trasted with the baseness, and the intriguing, revengeful spirit of 
D'Verc, are finely embodied in the poet's strains, and appear 
always in consistent keeping. Mary's character, adventures, 
and escapes, are also sketched in elegant and lively strokes, and 
every heart is at once deeply interested in her fate. The gen- 
tleness and grace of the female character, are, in her, happily 
combined with that firmness and patience, which result from 
intimate acquaintance with scenes of danger and suffering. 

The passage which follows, is finely wrought, as depicting 
the maiden's distress on one occasion. 

" In dark array tlicy sat around, 
Nor uttered syllable nor sound, 
Unmoved as images of stone, 
Or bodies whence the life hatb flown ; 
From whose cold features, carved and stern. 
No thought might searching gazer learn. 
As speechless sank the maiden there. 
In listless pain and mere despair. 
She did not weep, she did not sigb, 
liut sat with fixed and stony eye. 
And moveless limbs, and lips apart. 
And bosom hushed, and pulseless heart, 
And forehead in her pale hand leant. 
As she were wrought, the monument 
Of all unuttored grief below — 
Th' ideal of immortal woe !*' 

We meet with the occasional portraitures of characters 
which are stamped with the fidelity of history ; as, for instance, 
that of Harrison, in the invocation to Canto v. The lines be- 
ginning, 

" Nor less to him, the unsullied chief," 

are happy, and the eulogium of the hero, no less just than 
beautiful. 

Mr. Colton's versification is in general easy and sprightly, 
combining grace with strength. His style appears to great ad- 
vantage, in the fine painting of scenes like the following : — 
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** Bright Goddess of the Southern clime, 
Bedewer of the wings of Time, 
Wandering the eternal spheres among, 
Forever fair, forever young, 
Aiid still, from world to world, renewing: 
What Time and Death are still undoing — 
O Spring, Earth's visitant from Heaven, 
What countless gifts hy thee are given ! 

Thou visitest the gloomy North, 
With thy soft train of whispering Hours, 

And all the stars come brighter forth 
To gaae upon the opening flowers ; 
Thou speakest with thy gentle voice. 
And birds in green wood bowers rejoice ; 
Thou smiles! — lo ! the mountains blue 
Deep dreams of ancient years renew. 
And brooks and fountains, singing free, 
Haste to embrace the calling sea. • 
But most, when worn with woe and pain. 
Or age, or sickness lingering reign. 
Unto the human mind and heart 
An angel visitant thou art. 
The faded eye grows bright to thee. 
The low puUe beats less languidly ; 
The pale cheek wins a fresher hue. 
Exhausted thought revives anew — 
Even palsied age thy presence greets, 
And from the grave one step retreats.** 

The soft beauty of our language, its witchery of sound and 
suggestive character, as employed by the poet, strikes us with 
much force, in the above and similar descriptions. 

But we especially admire the abundance and appropriateness 
of our author's Saxon English. Nothing can be more expres- 
sive, particularly in the painting of war scenes. It possesses a 
wedge-like strength, and rather pamts than describes tne thought 
Whether Mr. C. has an unusual felicity in its use, having tuen 
special pains with his style in this respect, or whether every one 
who successfully depicts the struggles of a fight, the rage of the 
passions, or the intenseness of pain, naturally falls into it, from 
the structure of our mother tongue, and the vast number of its 
terms descriptive of these topics, we will not say. It is suffi- 
cient to remark, that we may be proud of a master whose hand 
can weave such a spell, or of a language which can convey 
such burning thoughts as the following stanza exhibits : — 

'* Again, as if tbey could not feel 
They flung upon the bristling steel 
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Their naked breasts — in heaps again 
Were laid to slumber with the slain ; 
Yet dragged down to their bloody rest. 

And throttled in their agony. 
And, stiflening, strained to eaeh stark breast 

Their victors, doomed with them to die* 
Darkness with fearful sounds was rife. 
The axe, the battle-club, and knife. 
With bayonet and sword in strife. 

Struggled for life or death : 
Upon the ashes, drenched and shrunk. 
Sank many a gashed and heaving trunk ; 

The keen steel's shuddering sheath, 
And broken skull and scattered brain 
Were mingled in the curdling rain. 

That reddened earth."— -Canto /T. Stanza 23. 

The invocations to the several Cantos are mostly exquisitely 
beautiful. That to the sixth is particularly delightful, on account 
of its classical allusions. 

" Daughter of heaven, that in immortal dreams,** Sec. 

Near the commencement of our remarks, we founded a slight 
or accidental objection to the theme on the nature of the Indian 
life, as rude and monotonous. With this abatement, we could do 
justice to the author in stating, that so far as the aborigines of 
the country are concerned, there is, nevertheless, something 
touching and enkindling in the topic he has chosen, from the cir- 
cumstance that it calls up those melancholy feelings with which 
we regard a noble, fading, trampled-on race, driven farther and 
farther from their early homes towards the setting sun. The 
▼ague, pensive emotions mspired by the detail of the fortunes 
of such a race, have much in them of the elements of poetry. 
Tecumseh pours them forth in the true spirit of a deep, strong, 
and brave soul. We know not that the early inhabitants of 
Italy, Greece, or " old Chaldea," were in themselves more justly 
objects of interest, in this view, than these untutored men of 
America. If our admiration, or curiosity, or svmpathies are 
enlisted in the fortunes of those ancient races, they may be as 
truly in the condition present and past of the red men — ^their 
wars, misfortunes, losses, wrongs, mysterious origin, wild abodes, 
their spirits as wild, their strong characters, what they have 
been once or were preceded by, — ^the mound-makers of the 
West Aye, and the streams which bore their barks — ^how 
poorly does all that is great of this kind in the old world, com- 
pare with them — as our bard sings : 
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Lonely streams, 



More mighty than of old the themes 
Of mightiest bards^ — Euphrates held 
Most ancient of the floods of Eld. 
By primal Eden — Nil us hoar 
Far honored with liis mystic lore — 
Hydaspes of the fabled shore — 
Indus that bound the conquering bands. 
Or Ganges of the golden sands." 

The subject, taken in connection with the pilgrims who first 
came to these shores from the old world, is certainly worthy of 
the hand of a master — the novelty of the scene enacted, the 
peculiarities of the Indian character, the terror inspired by their 
name, their indiscriminate revenge, their freakish tortures of 
captives, their wilderness home, their singular employments and 
pastimes, their rude structures. On the other hand, we may 
oring into view the indomitable spirit of the early European 
settlers, their stem religious principles, their lofty purposes and 
patriotism, the dangers and hardships of their condition, their 
unprotected homes, their wives and children undergoing death 
from the scalpinff-knife, or captivity worse than death, the hero- 
ism which they displayed in their combats with the enemy, the 
martyr-like feeling with which they consecrated themselves X(m 
the good of their posterity. Allow that they sometimes com 
mitted wrong. But was there ever before such a situation o; 
fearful exposure and trial ? Was there ever such a foe to mee 
since the world began ? The fables of antiquity, the poeti 
imamnations of monsters and giants warring against the gods 
the nundred-handed Briareus himself, could hardly present a par — ' 
allel to the collision of the Indian and the European under the 
circumstances. We trust that the theme will be pursued i 
other productions by our bards, at least by the author of Te-^ ^" 
cumsen, since from the specimen he has already given, none ot^ ^^ 
his countrymen, we believe, could do it better jiistice. 
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THE NOBLE— WHO ARE THEY1 

Not they alone, who dwell in lofly hall. 
And tread with regal port the mazy dance ; 
While gaudy lamps light up the carnival — 
While Midnight wings his way with swift advance, 
And Beauty's beaming smile and love-lit glance 
Thrill through the soul with their bewildering power. 
Radiant with love that needs no utterance — 
Not they alone have gained Heaven's choicest dower. 
Paying an untold price for one brief, rapturous hour. 

The rustic boy who stares with wonder high. 
To view the glitter of the crowded mart. 
Though mean his garb, and shrinks his timid eye. 
Yet may he have a pure and noble heart ; 
While wealth's proud minions standing far apart — 
Their dainty limbs in fashion's trickery clad. 
Calm their uneasy souls with outward art. 
Ah ! cumb'rous mirth ! dissimulation sad ! 
Ye uannot quench the fires that prey upon the bad ! 

Oh ! evermore, upon the brow of heaven. 
The stars shine forth with their immortal ray ! 
But not to us their holy light is given. 
Till sable eve assumes her solemn sway. 
Chasing from earth the garish glare of day. 
So virtue lives undying, though unknown. 
Till the false pomp of life shall pass away — 
Its bashful worth — its deeds of goodness done, 
Shall meet ^nth honor high before the eternal throne. 



N. R. N. 



ARTHUR, DUKE OF BRITTANY. 

The sun never rose in unclouded splendor, on a more beauti- 
ful scene, than that which greeted his appearance on a midsum- 
mer's morning, of the year 1203, where our tale commences. 
His earliest rays were just beginning to gild the turrets of the 
strong castle of Mirebeau, in roictou, and reveal the beauty of 
the natural scenery, by which it was surrounded ; and no one 
who upon that morning gazed upon the glorious scene, deemed 
it connected with one of the foulest crimes recorded on the page 
of history. Situated on a gentle eminence, amid a vast extent 
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of forest, above which its lofty pinnacles towered in gloomy 
majesty, like some tall giant^ it seemed the guardian of the place. 
Around it, on every side, for the distance of half a mile, the 
wood had been cleared, for preventing the sudden approach of 
foes, under cover of the trees, and for giving space for those fa- 
vorite jousts in arms, which distinguished that chivalrous age. 
The castle itself was one of those vast piles, deemed almost 
impregnable, which, during the feudal ages, were so numerous 
throughout Europe, and became the receptacles of crime and 
licentiousness, its projecting battlements, frowning at the dis- 
tance of an hundred feet from the ground, its closed portcullis, 
doubly secured postern and draw-bridge, drawn closely up, 
which was the only means of crossing the wide, deep moat, 
that encompassed the whole building, plainly indicated, that the 
fortress was one of the strongest of its kind ; and also, that it was in 
a state of sie^. The broad folds of a snow-white banner, embla- 
zoned with the arms of England, floated from the loftiest tower, 
while from a. smaller eminence streamed the knight's pennon of 
William, Earl of Salisbury, one of the bravest of England's 
warlike peers, and so mucn celebrated in the history ol those 
troublous times. The rays of the ascending sun flashed brightly 
from the steel weapons and corslets of the men-at-arms on the 
towers, and ever and anon, the gallant knight himself could be 
distinguished by his towering form and polished helmet, giving 
his directions, and casting keen and anxious glances over the 
t>attlements, towards the plain in front of the castle, as if in ex- 
pectation of, and eager for an attack. 

The scene upon which the earl cast his eyes, was, indeed, 
such an one as a tried soldier of that warlike age loved to be- 
hold. At the extremity of the cleared space, and just in the 
skirting of the wood, were pitched some fifty or sixty tents, 
some of which were in advance of the others, and before each 
of the latter was planted the banner of the knight who occupied 
it. That occupying the centre being of larger dimensions and 
more richly ornamented than the others, evidently belonged to 
the chief of the small party now beleaguering the strong castle 
of Mircbcau. It required but a glance to show who it was that 
thus dared to raise the standard of revolt, and lay siege to a 
place within which was the mother and the brother of the King 
of England. For the gay banner in front of the centre tent, 
quartered with the arms of England, Normandy, Poictou, and 
Brittany, declared that Arthur Plantagenet, with a spirit worthy 
of his chivalrous sires, had donned the armor of a knight, even 
in his boyhood, and was now in the field, eager to contest with 
his usurping uncle the right to the crown of England. 

The justice of his cause — his youth and brilliant qualitiesr 
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x>th of body and mind, so favorable, when contrasted with the 
nean and infamous characteristics of his uncle John, had drawn 
uround his standard many of the chivalrous spirits in which 
the age abounded. Eager to adventure forth their prowess 
igainst the usurper's force of English and Normans, not only 
lad the military chieftains of the disputed provinces come for- 
ward en masse to his aid, but the flower of the chivalry of 
Prance, with their sovereign, Philip Augustus, the great rival in 
;lory of Richard Cceur de Lion, had also, with their natural 
enthusiasm, espoused the cause of the youthful duke. With a 

giUant and numerous army, the King of France and Duke of 
rittany had invaded Normandy, and carrying every thing 
before them, soon bid fair to overrun the whole of that large 
province ; while John, with an army equal in numbers if not 
11 force, was wasting his time in inaction and debauchery in 
Rouen. The allied armies had laid siege to Arques, in Nor- 
nandy, which was prosecuted with great spirit and vigor, when, 
learing that his grandmother, Queen Eleanor, was in the castle 
>f Mirebeau, Arthur determined to possess himself of her per- 
ion, and, if possible, induce her to support his cause. In pur- 
suance of this design, he selected a few of his most devoted 
riends, with their vassals, and advanced upon the castle upon 
:he afternoon previous to the commencement of our tale. 

It was said that William of Salisbury looked anxiously from 
he battlements of Mirebeau, in the direction of the hostile 
>and ; and well he might, for at that instant all were in ac- 
ivity there, preparing for the assault. A blast of the trumpets 
lad already given the signal for preparation — the flashing of 
lelmets and corslets — ^the waving of pennons and plumes were 
ilready seen, the men-at-arms ana Braban9ois had ranged them- 
lelves in their columns, and the knights, with their mounted fol- 
owers, each with hand upon the saddle bow, stood beside their 
>awing war horses, waiting for the signal to mount. Instantly 
I second blast of the trumpet, and every saddle excepting three 
vas filled; the latter belonged to the prince and his noble 
riends, the Count de la Marche and Geoflrey of Lusignan, who 
Neve at that moment in the tent of the former, consulting upon 
he plan of attack. In a space of time, less, perhaps, than has 
leen occupied in the narration of the foregoing particulars, they 
ssued forth and stood beside their gallant steeds. 

" My Lords of Marche and Lusignan," exclaimed Arthur, as 
ie vaulted at a single bound, and without the use of his stirrup, 
nto his saddle, " what think ye ? will our noble kinsman of 
Salisbury be able to withstand the assault of so noble a company 
18 ours 1 or will he throw himself upon our knightly faith and 
courtesy? Methinks 'twere madness in him, with his small 
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band of men-at-arms, to oppose so many gallant knights with 
their followers." 

" Not so, beau sire," answered he of Lusignan ; " I know 
William Longsword well, a stalwart kniffht and worthy brother 
of Coeur de Lion; he would sooner lay lance in rest against a 
thousand knights, than yield a field without a blow. In yon 
castle he deems himself so well defended by his walls, he would 
still hope to defend himself against a force triple our numbers, 
for, in truth, it is a strong defense." 

^ William of Salisbury must be a strong knight, indeed," said 
de la Marche, *' if, with a hundred men-at-arms, he can keep yon 
castle against the attack of this good company. But why wait 
we here, my lords, when we should be hacking at the shields 
and helmets of these island mastiffs, and slaves of a perjured 
master ?" 

" Well said, my noble friend," replied the prince, " not a mo- 
ment is to be lost ; for should my usurping uncle gain tidings of 
his mother's danger, no doubt but he would leave his wine cups 
and the light virtucd damsels of Rouen, and charge upon us 
with his whole force. If report speaks truth, he likes not to 
venture forth his goodly figure, except it be with some thousands 
to defend it. But enough of this ; to you, my Lord de la Marche, 
I enjoin the duty of providing beams of wood, with which to 
cross the moat. Meanwhile, with you, de Thours and Lusig- 
nan, we'll e'en take a glance at yon castle gate and battle- 
ments, within which, if these good knights but do their devoir, 
we hope to dine to-day with our noble kinsman of Salisbury 
and the Queen Eleanor, as guests." 

Thus speaking, and plunging the rowels into his charger, he 
sped away towards the castle, followed by the two knights. 
Dashing onward, even the Earl of Salisbury's heart swelled 
with pride, at beholding the gallant bearing of his nephew. 
For he was, indeed, as noble a youth as ever laid lance in rest, 
in defense of the peerless beauty of his lady love. Clad in the 
rich armor presented to him by Philip of France, when he first, 
took upon him the vows of knighthood, and mounted upon a 
superb war horse, that seemed conscious of his noble burden, 
and disdained to tread the ground over which he appeared to fly, 
he recklessly pressed onward, nor checked his headlong speed 
till he arrived at the moat, and within arrow shot of the archers 
on the walls. Being rejoined by his lords, and after surveving 
the fortress upon every side, to mark its weakest points o{ de- 
fense, it was resolved, that while a small detachment made a 
feint upon a small tower abutting the northern side, the principal 
assault should be made on the gate and barbacan. 

^ And now, my lords," said Arthur, with his visor up and his 
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handsome countenance flushed with joy and hope, " we will has- 
ten back to our gallant band, which I see is impatient for the 
fray, and trust with their good service, to do a deed to-day that 
shall carry terror to the heart of the tyrant." Scarcely had he 
spoken, when a shaft from the cross-bow of one of the archers 
on the wall, struck fair upon the bars of his visor, and within an 
inch of his exposed eye. 

" Well aimed, V faith," he exclaimed, reigning in his horse, 
which had curveted at the sound ; " we deemed not that we 
were within reach of the cloth yard shafts of England's arch- 
ery. We'll cut their bowstrings ere long, and use their vaunted 
arrows to drive them from the battlements. But first, my lords, 
that our good uncle may not charge us with lack of courtesy, 
we will summon him by herald, to yield himself and followers 
to his rightful sovereign." 

With a high heart and eager expectation he spurred back to 
his little army, and seeing them in full array and anxiously 
awaiting the signal to advance, his heart swelled high with pride 
and confidence in view of his anticipated triumph, and in imag- 
ination his views were only bounded by the throne of England 
and the entire sovereignty over its powerful lords. Victory 
had hitherto perched upon his banner in every contest, and 
never, as yet, had defeat taught him to moderate the exuberant 
feelings of youth. The hope of distinguishing himself in the 
approaching conflict, and the firm assurance of victory, anima- 
ted every word and action, until the feeling became contagious. 

"Methinks," exclaimed the youthful Duke IVEu, the early 
friend and companion of Arthur, " methinks could we but batter 
down yon gate, 'twould need but the couching of a lance, or 
the swing of a battle-axe, to bring those burly English to our 
feet ; and then, my liege, for Rouen. I fain would see what cheer 
John of Anjou keeps for uninvited guests. 'Tis said he's some- 
what churlish to his friends, and would rather attack an army of 
demoiselles, than meet one noble knight in armor. He's no 
Plantagenet, my lord, he's traitor to the blood." 

" Be that as it may, my young knight," said the veteran de 
Thours, gravely, " thou'lt find one Plantagenet to-day to deal 
with, whose arm is none the lightest, and should'st thou cross 
thy sword with his, he'll make thine iron harness ring till thy 
very bones ache." 

" Say'st thou so, my Lord de Thours ?" returned the duke ; ** I 
deemed thee all too valiant to be frightened at the name of Lone- 
sword ; and if good fortune give me to meet this dreaded knight 
to-day, thou'lt find the chivalry of France will suflTer nought 
from one of its youngest knights." 

** And now, fair gentlemen and friends," exclaimed the prince, 
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observing dc Thours about to make sin angry reply, ** all your 

f)rince demands is, to follow where he leads. Think of your 
ady loves to-day, and strike for Philip and for Arthur." Wav- 
ing his sword, the trumpets sounded, and the whole army of a 
thousand steel-clad men were in motion towards the castle. 
The knights and mounted men-at-arms occupied the centre of 
the array, while strong bodies of Braban^ois were stationed on 
the wings. A hundred men or more followed, bearing huge 
beams oi wood. Reaching the edge of the moat, Arthur, wav- 
ing his hand, commanded a halt and silence. 

" Step forth, William de Wyville, and do thy duty as herald 
and king-at-arms. Bid William, Earl of Salisbury, deliver up 
the fortress of M irebeau to Arthur Plantagenct, the rightful heir 
to the throne of England, trusting to his knightly faith and pledge 
for pardon and forgiveness." The herald advanced a few paces 
in front, and in the usual formula demanded the surrender of the 
castle. 

" Tell Arthur Plantagenet," said the earl, springing upon the 
battlements, " it grieves us sadly to see my brother's son in 
arms against his uncle ; and we would counsel him to break off 
from his alliance with the treacherous King of France, and re- 
turn to his allegiance, promising, upon our knighthood, free par- 
don and the duchy of Brittany for his rule ; and as we do not 
allow his claim to England's throne, we shall defend this castle 
to the best of our poor abilities, and no foe shall enter but 
through our blood." Dropping from the tower, a shower of 
arrows was discharged from the walls, and at a given signal, 
warmly returned by the archers stationed upon each wing of 
the prince's force. 

" Artus Anjou ! Artus Anjou !" was immediately shouted by 
his followers, and those bearing the wooden beams, rushing for- 
ward, cast them into the moat. This was a work of no small dif- 
ficulty and peril, but Arthur, leaping from his horse, was the 
first to venture upon them ; and his archers, now plying their 
weapons so rapidly and skillfully, soon cleared the battlements 
of the men-at-arms ; and, saving now and then a single shaft, 
launched forth with uncertain aim from behind a turret, they re- 
ceived no more annoyance from the walls. The knights and men- 
at-arms, following the example of their chief, appUed themselves 
so zealously to the work, that a slight raft was soon constructed, 
and a chosen number of strong men were enabled to cross and 
attempt the sundering the fastenings of the draw-bridge. The 
earl, anticipating this movement, had withdrawn his men from 
the walls, and as soon as Arthur's band commenced their opera- 
tions on the bridge, the gates were thrown open, and with a 
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Strong body of men-at-arms, he charged upon them from the 
barbacan. 

But he was disappointed in his object ; for Arthur, perceiving 
the manoeuvre, and calling a few oi those around him to follow, 
sprang across the raft, and before the carl could reach those 
who had commenced breaking up the fastenings of the bridge, 
threw himself, with his followers, directly across his way. Foot 
to foot and hand to hand, was the contest ^ St. George for 
England I Artus Anjou !" were shouted on either side, intermit- 
ted and almost drowned at times by the clashing of swords, tho 
clanging of armor, and the heavy strokes upon the chains of 
the bridge. Nothing daunted by the gigantic size and ponder- 
ous weapons of Salisbury, Arthur instantly attacked him, and 
animating his followers by word and action, the English were 
forced back to the barbacan. 

The contest between the prince and his uncle was sharp and 
warm, for what the former lacked in strength and weight, was 
amply compensated by the rapidity with which he showered his 
blows, added to great skill in the use of his weapons. 

" Have a care, Arthur, have a care," cried the earl ; " St. 
Greorge ! but thou strikcst shrewdly. I would not spill the blood 
of my brother's son; but an' thou pressest so hardly, I must strike 
thine helmet. By'r lady ! thy sword rings upon my crest like 
an anvil. Look to thyself, nephew, look to thyself." 

**Ha ! St. Michel ! but thy sword is none the lightest," ex- 
claimed Arthur, endeavoring to ward a blow, that brought him 
to his knee ; " an' thou ^ivest many such, the day's thine own. 
This for England — this tor Mary — this for justice ; and pressing 
furiously upon the earl, who had acted almost entirely on the 
defensive, as if unwilling to injure his kinsman, and in admira- 
tion of his youthful prowess, he rained upon him a succession of 
blows so rapidly and so vigorously as to force him to retire. 
Quickly recovering himself, and stung to madness by the dis- 
grace, with one sweep of his ponderous sword, the earl cleared 
a space around him, and giving to the downward blow his whole 
force, clove the sword oi Arthur, which was raised to ward it, 
and driving on sheer through his triple shield, descended with 
giant force upon his helmet, and brought the prince prostrate 
at his feet 

" Yield thee, Arthur, yield thee, rescue or no rescue," exclaim- 
ed the earl, " or by the bones of Becket, nephew though thou 
be, thou'lt rise no more." 

" Never, never, ungenerous kinsman," returned Arthur; " soon- 
er die than vield me to any of England's rebel barons. What 
ho ! St. Michel ! to the rescue." 

An instant, and the sword of Salisbury would have drank his 
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life's blood, but at the moment, the huge bridge, the fastenings of 
'which had been severed by repeated strokes, came down with a 
thundering crash, and the knights of Arthur's band, with their 
followers, charged like an avalanche across it, nor stayed their 
impetuous course till they had forced Salisbury within the castle 
gates, and to the farthest extremity of the court-yard, where 
friend and foe were mingled in one confused and discordant din. 

Surrounded and beaten down on every side, the English were 
either mostly slain or had yielded themselves prisoners. The 
Earl of Salisbury, and a few^ other spirits as indomitable as his 
own, still maintained the unequal contest. Hemmed in on every 
side by hundreds of foemen, he continued to wield his ponderous 
sword, which cut down a foe at every sweep. Already had 
William de Wyville and several of his followers fallen, yet 
others continued to press on ; the arm of the earl was waxing 
weaker and his strokes less frequent and less strong, when Ar- 
thur, urging his horse through the press around the gallant 
knight, struck up the spears leveled at his breast, and sternly 
bade his friends fall back. 

*' Enough," exclaimed he, " hast thou done to-day, good uncle, 
for knighthood and for glory. 'Twere madness for thee to fight 
on, for the castle is ours. Yield thee, then, good knight, rescue 
or no rescue, and we will pledge our knightly faith and courtesy 
for thy safety and ransom." 

" Thou sayest too true, and I yield me then, my gallant kins- 
man," returned tlie earl ; " for in good sooth, had'st thou not 
come as thou did'st, thou would'st have had one the less uncle 
to contend against. Though thou may'st thank thy lucky stars 
and my good will, that this stout sword did not its office on thee, 
before the barbacan." 

" Gramercy for thy good will, lord earl," replied the prince ; 
"and now for our fair grandmother, good Henry's widowed 
queen. How fares she now, my lord ? I would fain pay my de- 
voirs to her majesty, and crave forgiveness for thus coming un- 
announced. — St. Denis ! what tumult's this, and whose trumpets 
are these, braying so loudly without the walls ? What now, my 
Lord D'Eu?" he quickly asked, as his friend rode into the court 
yard, with headlong speed. 

" Fly ! fly ! my liege," exclaimed the latter, when he espied 
the prince ; " thy traitorous uncle is upon thee with his whole 
army. Already is the castle surrounded, and the whole plain 
covered by his knights and men-at-arms. There is nought left 
to us but to try our good steeds and strong lances." 

" Ha ! say'st thou so ?" replied Arthur ; " thanks, thanks, my 
gallatnt friend, for here to-day shall England's crown be won, or 
Arthur Plantagenet is no more. Sound trumpets for the charge, 
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and now, gallants, for honor and for glory." Thus speaking, 
he dashed the spurs into his charger, and accompanied by his 
knights and their vassals, passed quickly without the gates, and 
reached the barbacan at the very instant the flower of John's 
chivalry, headed by the Earls of Pembroke and de Warrenne, 
had entered upon the bridge. 

Here he saw the utter hopelessness of his cause, for as far as 
his eye could reach on every side, he saw nothing but the steel- 
clad forms* the waving banners, and the glittering spears of his 
countless foes. Nothing daunted, he waved his hand — his trum- 

Eets sounded a charge, and like an arrow from the bow, his 
ttle company of knights and men-at-arms, with lances in rest, 
and heads bent down to the saddle bow, was thundering across 
the bridge. Their foes, completely surprised by the suddenness 
of the charge, were borne back to a distance sufficient to allow 
the prince's little band to rally around him. The Earl de War- 
renne was hurled from his saddle by the lance of Sir William 
de la Marche, and Pembroke found himself hard pressed by Ar- 
thur and the Duke D'Eu. De Thours and Lusignan followed 
closely with their men-at-arms and Braban9ois, who knew that 
their only chance of success was in the rapidity of their move- 
ments and the vigor of their charge. 

The first advantage was, however, but momentary. Thou- 
sands of foemen came pouring in, and in an instant, Arthur and 
his little band were enclosed on every side by dense bodies of 
Norman and English men-at-arms — ^by bristling spears and 
flashing swords. Still they fought on, snouting loud their battle 
cries, and determined to yield not, as long as there remained 
ground to stand upon, or strength to direct a blow. 

^ St. Michel I for Arthur," exclaimed the prince, as he pressed 
upon the Earl of Pembroke. " Beware, lord earl, or tny rich 
English blood will moisten the soil of France." "Not so, 
D'Eu, not so," cried he, as that knight came to his assistance ; 
** leave the traitor to me." But even as he spoke, the earl, rising 
in his stirrups to give full efiect to his stroke, dealt him such a 
blow upon the helmet, that the lacings ^ave way, and the casque 
fell to the ground, leaving the head of Arthur uncovered and 
defenseless. Rising for another blow, the earl had ended the 
contest with the death of the prince, had not the Duke D'Eu, 
seeing the impending stroke, interposed his shield, but a feeble 
defense against Pembroke's descending sword — down it came, 
crashing through the shield as it were paper, and lighting on 
the duke's shoulder, between his gorget and helmet, severed 
the head from the body, both of which fell heavily to the earth. 

** Artus Aniou I St. Michel for vengeance," shouted Arthur, 
stung to madness by the death of his friend. Hurling the hilt 
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of his broken sword at the helmet of Pembroke, and wresting 
a huge battle axe from the grasp of one of his foes, before the 
earl could recover from the blow, he was upon him, and striking 
so quickly and truly, he forced him from his horse. But his 
victory came too late. Already had de Thours, Lusignan, and 
D'Eu fallen, and all the other knights, men-at-arms, and Bra- 
bancois, were either slain or taken prisoners. Arthur and de 
la Marche alone were left to combat with the thousands that 
surrounded them. Their armor hacked into a thousand pieces, 
their shields dinted and broken, their horses covered with foam 
and bleeding at every joint, it was sheer madness to continue 
the contest ; but boldly shouting their battle cries, and striking 
Arthur with his battle axe, and de la Marche with his sword, at 
every blow making the number of their foes one the less, they 
still fouffht on. 

" Back ! back I ye villains," cried Sir Thomas M ulton, press- 
ing forward ; " yield thee, Duke of Brittany, yield thee, rescue 
or no rescue, to thine uncle Richard's ancient friend ; and he 
who strikes thee, then, strikes Thomas Multon." 

" St George, for England and for Arthur !" faintly shouted 
the prince, now reeling in his saddle, and becoming weaker and 
weaker from loss of blood, either unhearing or unheeding the 
shouts of the stalwart knight " Ha ! that for thee," striking 
down a Norman man-at-arms, who had grasped the bridle of 
his horse. It was his last blow ; for the noble animal, wounded 
in a hundred places and dying, could no longer sustain his gal- 
lant rider — falling, he rolled upon the prince and pinioned him 
to the ground. Instantly a hundred weapons were directed 
towards his body, but de la Marche, springing to the ground, 
and swinging around his sword with renewed energy, beat back 
the foe, and was assisting the prince to rise, when a dastard 
blow from behind shattered his already broken helmet, and 
stretched him a lifeless corpse across the body of his heroic 
master. The contest was at an end, and Arthur Plantagenet, 
the vouthful and the brave, bruised and wounded, was a prisoner 
in the hands of his cruel and treacherous uncle, John of England. 
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LOVERS' VOWS. 

Come, fill the flowing bowl to-night, 
And wreathe it round with orange flowera, 
And leaves that droop not 'neath the blight 
That sometimet tweeps love's sunniest bowers ; 
And you whose hearts young loves beguile. 
Bring smiles to grace our gay carouse. 
And join in merry laughter, while 
I drain the bowl to lovers' vows. 

I drink to the bright, sparkling eyes 
That seem in floods of joy to move. 
Not to despairing, fruitless sighs. 
Nor broken hearts, nor hopeless love ; 
But to the rich and careless curls. 
That, waving, play on youthful brows, 
I drink to lips enclosing pearls, 
I drain the bowl to lovers' vows. 

Let happiness toast joy alone. 
And courage too pledge high the brave. 
Drink we to hearts that, like our own. 
Fear not despair's dark grave, 
The emblem of eternal night. 
Coqirades ! the pledge that joy allows. 
We'll drink at least once more to-night. 
Come ! drain the bowl to lovers' vows. 



TENDENCY OF GENIUS TO MELANCHOLY. 

Wb belong not to that class of persons who believe in the 
equal distribution of mind. Some are endowed by their Creator 
with mighty intellects, which mould every thing cast in them 
into forms of symmetry and beauty. The doctrine that all men 
are thus gifted, we think cannot be maintained. 

Another class seem to have been designed by nature for some 
one vocation. Minds were given them of a peculiar, but of a 
high order. There was a province in which they were fitted to 
excel, and into that field the finger of Providence appears to have 
directed them. From the first dawnings of the mind, from the 
first development of the faculties, they gave indication of the 
niche they were destined to fill. We thus arrive at our idea of 
Genius. It is not the brilliant flashings of inspiration. Nor do 
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we, as some, conceive it to be the dazzling scintillations of an 
extraordinary intellect, surcharged as it were and shot off invol- 
untarily — a gift imparted by Nature in full vigor, and of which 
the possessor is almost unconscious. But Genius is that natural 
endowment which is the basis of excellence ; and which, when 
cultivated, gains for a man distinction. Now it is frequently 
remarked, that minds of such a high order are tinctured with 
melancholy. Such intellects are thought to be like delicate in- 
struments. When all the parts are accurately adjusted, they 
hold the world entranced with admiration. But so minute and 
sensitive are their chords, that rude hands derange them. 

Is it true that Melancholy is an essential element of Genius 7 
This trait is often confounded with a love of solitude, which the 
man of gifted mind tells us is a ruling passion in his soul. Sid- 
ney is said to have exclaimed, '' Eagles fly alone, and they are 
but sheep, which always herd together." And Tasso thus de- 
picts his love of retirement : 

" From my very birth, 
My soul was drunk with love, which did pervade 
And ming^le with whate'er I saw ou earth ; 
Of objects all iuanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and lonely dowers 
And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise. 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours. 
Though I was chid for wandering." 

Again, Beattie tells us, that 



** Concourse, and noise, and toil, he ever fled. 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest sped.** 



Milton of immortal fame, says : 

" When I was yet a chiU, no ckiMish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Desirous to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good.*' 

Such is the nature of Genius — such the manner in which it is 
often developed. It delights to leave the busy haunts of men, 
to wander in the solitary grove, or amid Nature's gigantic struc- 
tures, and contemplate her placid or her stem and rugged fea- 
tures. This is not Melancholy. There is a chord within that 
soul sensitive to the sublimities of Nature, which vibrates with 
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the keenest delight, a dehght which kindles into rapture^ as the 
eye gazes on the Creator's handiwork. 

The gifted mind, likewise, delights in meditation. It loves to 
turn its thoughts from the material world inward upon itself, 
and with wondering, reverential awe, meditate upon its own 
existence, its origin, nature, and destiny. Here is opened a new 
world for admiration. It has dwelt, inspired with wonder and 
delight, upon that Power which piles up huge mountains, and 
scoops out tremendous caverns, which spreads the vast expanse 
of ocean, and lashes it into fury or calms its an^ry surges ; 
which speaks in the awful thunder, and is written in the vivid 
lightning ; these stupendous manifestations of Power, it has sur- 
veyed with reverence and awe, but when it contemplates itself, 
the source of thought, it has found the last, the grandest work 
of Infinite Wisdom — of an Almighty Creator. 

Nor does the indulgence of such thoughts generate Melan- 
choly. It was no such emotion that dictated the beautiful lines 
of the contemplative Young : 

'* IIow poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How complicate, how wonderful, i> uian ! 
A beam ethcrial, sullied and absorpt ! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine. 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute. 
A worm ! a god !** 

And the impassioned, triumphant exclamation, 

*' An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels can't confine me there.** 

Such are but the outpourings of the most exalted and exalt- 
ing feelings of humanity. If a shade of gloom overspreads the 
mind at seeing a glorious nature, the image of God thus degra- 
ded, an etherial spirit thus sunk down to earth enthralled by ig- 
norance and vice, it is dispelled by the thought, that the spark of 
its divine origin is not extinguished ; and though it sheds but a 
feeble ray, knowledge and truth may fan it into a flame, which 
will burn brighter and brighter through eternity. He who 
justly estimates the dignity of human nature, its noble faculties, 
and what it may become, is ^ proud to call himself a man.** 
Contemplation like this swells the mind with delight and grati- 
tude, and enthusiastic admiration ; ennobling enjoyments, which 
the careless and unthinking cannot appreciate ; in which they 
cannot sympathize ; and this sweet meditative retirement they 
call Melancholy. 

Still, making due allowance for this error, is it not true that 
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Genius tends to throw a shade over the mind ? to present a dark 
picture of life and men? And cannot this be accounted for 
from the constitution of a refined, delicate, and sensitive mind ? 
It is a principle worthy of being cherished, conducive to happi- 
ness and usefulness, to derive pleasure from every source of ra- 
tional pleasure, to take the most cheerful views of this abode, 
which is destined as the land of our pilgrimage. There is 
enough pain and disquietude that must be experienced ; and 
where there is a gleam of light, cherish it, fan it, and let it warm 
and cheer our hearts. It is to the ignorance, or, more properly, 
the neglect of this principle, that the Melancholy of Genius may 
be traced. 

Perhaps one reason why the gifted mind is depressed with 
melancholy, is, that it finds so few congenial associates. This 
blessing, while it is the greatest, is one which Nature has be- 
stowed with the most sparing hand. True, in the annals of 
history we hear of many brilliant intellects, and the works have 
been transmitted to us of many who have, in a measure, mould- 
ed the minds of all who came after them. But few of these 
ever enjoyed the luxury of intercourse with one another. Na- 
ture seems to have been aware that one such luminary was suf- 
ficient to enlighten the literary world, and when he set, another 
sun arose in the firmament of mind. At some periods, however, 
mankind have gazed with admiration on several stars, all of su- 
perior magnitude, shedding their lustre at the same time, though 
fromdiflerent portions of the heavens. Men of splendid Genius 
rarely enjoy the pleasure of personal communion. They are 
usually separated from each other by time or place. The keen 
and sensitive mind is thus compelled to mingle with the world, 
and is drawn into the whirl of business. What could be less 
congenial with a delicate, contemplative spirit ? Would such a 
mind pour forth to others its flashing thoughts and rapturous 
emotions? From ignorant and bustling men of the world it gains 
for its possessor the title of a senseless fanatic, and as such, he 
is looked upon with mingled pity and contempt Genius with- 
ers under the finger of scorn, shrinks from the rude contact and 
retires within itself to seek that consolation and happiness which 
are denied it by a rude, unsympathizing world. 

Again, the productions oi (Jenius are not appreciated ; appre- 
ciated, we mean, while the author lives. To this there have in- 
deed been exceptions ; but they are rare. The cold, fiendish 
spirit of selfishness must fasten its deadly fangs into the eflforts, 
however promising, of contemporary mind, and blast them with 
its pestilential breath. Calumny and sarcastic criticism array 
themselves against every thing new in literature. Sometimes a 
bold and manly spirit, like that of Byron, is able to breast the 
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tide and leave the contest triumphant ; yet every one knows 
how deeply and keenly, even he felt and writhed under the shafts 
of malice and satire, and he is said to have exclaimed, with all 
the enthusiasm of Genius, that the praise of the world could not 
suffice, while there was one, however humble, to censure. But 
many, like the gentle and susceptible Keats, have been laid low 
by the poisoned darts of criticism. Byron observes of him, in 
Don Juan* that he met an " untoward fate.'' And Shelley thus 
inveighs against the heartless reviewer who aimed his satire at 
such a young and promising mark : ^ Miserable man ! you, one 
of the meanest, have wantonly defaced one of the noblest spe- 
cimens of the workmanship of God. Nor shall it be your ex- 
cuse, that, murderer as you are, you have spoken daggers, but 
used none." And, in his plaintive Adonais, ne exclaims, 

" The curse of Cain 
Light on his head, who pierced thy innocent breast. 
And scared the angei soul that was its earthly guest.'* 

As has been observed, such is the history of many a youth- 
ful Genius. And how many have been deterred by the sorry 
tale, from pluming their wings, and giving utterance to their 
sublime emotions, we know not But this, we must allow, is a 
melancholy picture to hold up before the aspiring, gifted mind. 

Enthusiasm and hope are constituent elements of Genius. 
It contemplates and admires the attributes of mind. It reflects 
on its exalted nature, and endeavors to conceive of its capaci- 
ties expanding through eternity. It then observes the world of 
mind, and the ends to which it is devoted. Pleasure appears to 
be the god which has the most numerous and assiduous wor- 
shipers. One bends all his noble energies to the acquisition of 
filthy lucre. Another sets at naught the dictates of humanity, 
while he treads the path of unhallowed ambition. Another is 
prostituting his high powers to lust and sensuality, drowning 
all thought of the future in a round of gayety and luxury. And 
here and there is one who dozes away life, hardly conscious of 
his own existence. Gfenius, reflecting on the purpose for which 
mind was created, and the sordid ends to which this noblest of 
the Almighty's gifts is debased, sickens at the view. Many en- 
thusiastic minds have, like Coleridge and Southey, projected 
the plan of regenerating mankind. But when they find how 
tightly the miser grasps liis wealth — how madly the votary of 
ambition presses towards the goal — and with what eager fond- 
ness the voluptuary revels in his lust, — when they consider these 
things, the flame of hope is quenched, and enthusiasm subsides 
into cold indifference or misanthropy. It is true that some men 
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of Genius, so far from being grieved at the wickedness of their 
fellow-men, have themselves T)een the foremost in the career of 
lust and crime. But that was not in consequence of their 
Genius. 

The foregoing considerations may serve to account for the 
Melancholy which, it must be granted, haunts many minds of a 
superior order. But they ought not to induce a man to seclude 
himself from the world, to withdraw from his fellow-men his 
affections and society. Is he conscious of his own great en- 
dowments? and does he lament the want of congenial asso- 
ciates? Why was he gifted with nobler capacities than his 
neighbor ? Was it not that he might use those powers, make 
their influence felt, and serve as a light to others ? Does he 
mourn over the ignorance, vice, and misery which pervade the 
earth ? Let him exert his noble energies to scatter the dark- 
ness and alleviate suffering; not spend his time in fruitlessly be- 
wailing those evils which it is in his power to allay. Or does 
he complain that his efforts are not appreciated ? If fame be 
the object of his desire, let him be assured that when envy and 
jealousy have subsided, when selfishness has no inrther interests 
to promote, future ages shall award him his due meed of praise. 
Above all, let him consider that if his Genius be employed in 
advancing the cause of virtue and religion, — if, like the inspired 
Isaiah, or the sweet psalmist of Israel, like Milton or PoUok, he 
seeks ** to justify the ways of God to man," he shall join them in 
a glorious anthem, and strike a golden harp to an immortal 
strain. 



TEARS. 



•* A TIME TO WEEP." 



V 



TxAKi there are for those who weep, 
Where the tranquil waters ileep ; 
Where Judea'i maidt have hung 
Harps to mournful numbers strung. 
On the bending willow tree. 
Ever weeping silently. 

Tears for those whose hearts are broken, 
Trusting vows in lightness spoken ; 
Youthful hopes as beauty bright. 
Vanished in a cheerless night ; 
On whose cheek the fading bloom 
Speaketh of an eariy tomb. 



Tears there are for those who go 
Where the stormy tempests blow ; 
Leaving love and quiet home, 
Battling with the ocean's foam ; 
Launching on the threatening wave. 
Finding there a nameless grave. 

Tears for those who seek to drink 
Only from Castalia's brink ; 
Passing by Siloah*s stream, 
Where the crystal waters gleam. 
Giving joy, imparting light. 
When the ipirit take* its flight. 
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Teara for tlio»e who dwell below. 
In a world of sin and woe, — 
Joyless da}*8 of care and sorrow, 
Never boast a brighter morrow ; 
Tics of holy love are broken. 
Long farewells in sadness spoken. 



But no tears for those whom Love 

Taketh to a home above, — 

Where no beauty shall decay, 

TearA of sorrow pass'd away, 

"Where no breast shall ever swell 

With the lingering word, farewell. F. 



BRITISH REVIEWS. 

English Literature has long been established on a permanent 
basis. The names of Bacon, Shakspeare, and Milton, have 
formed a nucleus around which have clustered stars of a mag- 
nitude hardly inferior, until one of the most brilliant constella- 
tions has been formed in the literary hemisphere, which the 
world has ever witnessed. 

It would be an interesting and not unprofitable task, to trace 
the progress of Enghsh Literature during the last four or five 
centuries. For a long time it was confined to the simple ballad 
alone. Through this medium were national events perpetuated 
and individual exploits commemorated. The progress of soci- 
ety gradually abolished this species of writing, and introduced 
the nervous, though obscure style of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. This style is but little adapted to modem 
taste. It requires too much labor to separate the dross from the 
pure ore. And yet, some of the richest additions to English 
Literature were made by writers of that age. But this period, 
which may not unaptly be called the iron age of English Lit- 
erature, passed away, and was succeeded by that which has 
f)roduced the most elegant and classic writers of the English 
anguage. Although additions have constantly been making to 
the general stock of Literature, but little has been gained since 
the eighteenth century in respect to purity of language or beau- 
ty of style. Some of the writers of that age have justly been 
considered as models, which have rarely been equaled, and 
never surpassed, by any who have succeeded them. The Brit- 
ish Magazines and Reviews occupy the most important posi- 
tion in the English Literature of the present day. For more 
than half a century several of them have been constantly in- 
creasing in public favor. They are the medium through which 
the most powerful intellects of our father land communicate with 
the public. With such contributors as Macauley, Brougham, 
Wilson, Dickens, and Ainsworth, they cannot be otherwise than 
popular. Nor is their popularity confined to England alone. 
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In our own country their circulation is already extensive and 
rapidly increasing. They are found upon the tables of all who 
wish to keep pace with the progress of English Literature, and 
enjoy the most finished productions of the ablest English wri- 
ters. We cannot, as many have done, see cause for regret that 
such periodicals are becoming better known among us. There 
is no just ground for apprehension that they will have a tenden- 
cy to limit the circulation of American works of a similar char- 
acter. We think their effect will be directly the opposite. 

A taste will be formed for Literature of a more solid kind than 
that which at present exists, which will call into exercise tal- 
ents of a higher order, to supply the demand. We have at 
f)resent no periodicals which will rank with the leading Eng- 
ish Reviews. The reason is not so much the want of the re- 
quisite talent, as the difliculty of engaging that talent in the 
object. 

In this country, wealth and distinction may be attained far 
easier than through the toilsome career of authorship. It is 
not then surprising that men of the most distinguished talents 
should devote themselves to those pursuits in which they are 
more certain of reaping a richer, speedier harvest. 

The leading English Reviews do not occupy the neutral 
ground of Literature only, but have ever borne a conspicuous 
part in national politics. The most distinguished statesmen of 
the present day, are found among their contributors. They 
form the political sentiments of the higher class of English 
society, and give tone to the publications which circulate 
among the middle and lower ranks. The violent party spirit, 
and bitter invective which characterizes many of the articles 
which appear in these Reviews, far exceeds that manifested by 
the most respectable political journals of our own country. 
Two or three at least of the leading Reviews, have taken a 
decided stand against the Whigs, and the measures they are 
endeavoring to carry out. •* The Devil," says Johnson, " was 
the first Whig ;" a sentiment which the Edinburgh fully endor- 
ses. ** That w higism should ever have been suffered to sub- 
sist in a great, honest, and truth-loving country, is among the 
problems of human things," says Blackwood. 

The Quarterly, if not so violent, uses language much in the 
same strain. And yet they are not so much opposing parties 
as principles. They stand forth the bold, unblushing advocates 
of monarchical governments, — ^the most bitter enemies of re- 
publican institutions. Did this fierce hostility to the advance 
of liberal principles, direct its attacks against their internal pro- 
gress alone, we should have little to say. But it is far other- 
wise. Not content with crushing the poor Chartist at home. 
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they would fain destroy his only hope of refuge abroad. 
Their oft-repeated attacks against our own political institutions, 
are known to all. They have not yet learned to bear with 
composure the loss of this "brightest jewel in the British 
crown." We are not unwilling, nay, we are very anxious that 
foreigners should thoroughly investigate our form of govern- 
ment, and the condition of our people. We do not complain, 
even, that our enemies should expose the imperfections ot that 
government to the world, and show, if they can, that it is not 
adapted to the genius of the people. 

We know that, after all they can say, we are immeas- 
urably in advance of any government that has yet existed. 
But when periodicals enter the lists, occupying as hii^h ground 
as do the leading English Reviews, we might reasonably expect 
to be treated with some degree of candor and justice. We 
might expect that the language of hot-headed denunciation and 
open abuse would be laid aside, and that of calm, dispassionate 
reasoning adopted in its stead. In this we have been too often 
disappointed. The deep-settled hatred which exists among a 
large portion of the British Aristocracy against our free institu- 
tions, and their envy of our unexampled success and brilliant 
career, has led even some of their most distinguished writers, 
to express themselves in language and sentiments which deserve 
the most severe censure. But they are not satisfied with attack- 
ing republican principles in the abstract, or in their application 
to our form of government. They descend to personal abuse. 
They even violate the sanctity of the grave. They would brand 
with infamy names against which cjuumny nor envy dare utter 
a syllable of reproach. The last December No. of filackwood's 
Magazine, proves that that periodical has the will, did it possess 
the power, to tarnish even the name of Washington himself. To 
all attacks upon such names, from whatever quarter they may 
come, silence is the most appropriate answer ; and we can but 
wonder, that a periodical of as high standing as the Southern 
Literary Messenger, should have condescended to answer the 
article to which we have referred. 

But whatever may be the tone or temper manifested in many 
of the political articles which appear in these Reviews, it would 
be idle to deny that, in general, they display much ability, and 
an intimate acquaintance with internal politics. It couTd not, 
indeed, be otherwise, when men like Brougham, Peel, and Mac- 
intosh enter the lists. But the greater the talent exhibited, the 
more cause have we to lament that it should so often be prosti- 
tuted to such unworthy purposes and debasing ends. 

Turn we from the consideration of the political, to that of the 
literary character of these Reviews. 

Regarded as the representatives of the popular English Lit- 
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erature of the present day, they occupy a high position. By 
comparing them with periodicals of a similar character which 
existed a quarter of a century since, we are forcibly struck with 
the advance of popular literature during that period. What was 
then considered excellent, would now scarcely be endured. The 
writers who at present sustain the literary department of these 
Reviews, are chiefly those of established reputation. First 
stands the name of T. B. Macauley. As a professed critic and 
reviewer, he has not a rival. In this art he has completely dis- 
tanced all competitors. To use his own language, *' Eclipse is 
first, the rest nowhere.'' Indeed, on every subject which en- 
gages his attention, he wields the pen with a master hand. He 
gives the most common theme an interest which chains the at- 
tention of all ; and never fails to instruct as well as please. 
Whoever once peruses one of his articles, can never afterward 
mistake them. They are all characterized by that perspicuity, 
force, and elegance, which no other writer has been able to equal. 
Possessed of a boundless stock of general knowledge, he com- 
pletely exhausts every subject upon which he treats, and often 
gives us a far better idea of the subject, than we could gain from 
the original work itself. With the same unflagging interest with 
which we would peruse some delightful romance, we follow him 
page after page on subjects which, in other hands, would not 
receive a moment's attention, and never lay him aside without 
feeling that we are wiser and better, from our communion with 
him. In the language of Horace, 



" Noo fumum ex fulgore, scd ex fumo dare luceni cog^tat. 
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As a critic, he is distinguished not less for his impartiality and 
just views, than (where the case demands) severe stricture and 
withering sarcasm. Woe to the luckless author whom he stoops 
to attack. No armor is proof against his well-directed blows, 
no defense can shield from his polished, penetrating shafts. He 
who has passed unscathed beneath his withering criticism, will 
well deserve the prize, if he shall '* lay his victorious hand on 
the literary Amreta, and taste the precious elixir of immortali- 
ty." Take, as an example, his review of Croker's edition of 
boswell's life of Johnson. With what inimitable ease does he 
give poor Croker his quietus, and in a few brief pages destroy 
the labor of long years of severe toil ! With what a masterly 
hand does he sketch the character of Bos well, the prince of 
biographers — the most insignificant of men I From the remain- 
der of the article, short as it is, we gain a more correct idea of 
the character of the great moralist himself, than we could from 
scores of such volumes as Croker has left us. In short, the wri- 
tings of Macauley constitute some of the finest portions of 
English Literature. In the language of another, ^ He who has 
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read them once, will desire to read them acain ; and he who 
peruses them oftencst, will admire them most. ' 

Other departments of Literature are sustained in these Re- 
views by writers not interior to Macauley. Of these we cannot 
here speak. Those who have kept pace with the progress of 
English Literature, are already acquainted with their merits, and 
can appreciate their excellence. In the fields of Romance, 
Poetry, and Philosophy, the periodicals of which we have 
spoken maintain the first rank. In short, they have become an 
inseparable part of English Literature, honorable to the nation, 
useful to the world. X. 
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ONES 

on THF. DKATH OF EDWARD CRA2IE, WHO DIED AT MIDDI.ETOWIf, CT. WHILE A MEMBER OF 

THE SOPHOMORE CLASS, TALE COLLEGE. 

(^The Spider's most attenuated thread 
In cord — is cable, to man's tender tic, 
On earthly bllaa ; it breoJis at every breeze.** 

AifD is there yet no one to ling 

or loved ones, the departed t 
Let me, then, tune the silent string, 
And wake the thoughts that ever cling 

To us, the l>roken-hearted. 

Full oft the tear of grief we've shed. 

When linktt uf love were broken ; 
And now a^uiu our smiles have fled. 
And sadly *in«»nij these elms we tread. 

With mournful thoughts not spoken. 

Departed one ! we little dreamed 

Thy lime with us so fleeting ; 
That M'hiUl thine eye so brightly beamed, 
Ajid face so I'lill of gladness .seemed, 

Thy heart would cease its beating. 

Thy spirit, like a breath of air, 

I lath floated on to heaven ; 
But yet our hearts thy name will Ixar, 
And will a wreath of rypress wear, 

Our hearts with sorrow riven. 

0, let the flower above thy tomb, 

In lovelinesA unfolding. 
Its sweets diatil, and ever bloom. 
To tell ua of ibinc early doom, 

And teach the one beholding ! 
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O, it will teach that earthly things. 

The things that seem the sweetest. 
And that the joys which fortune brings. 
Are all arrayed with rapid wings, 

And speed away the fleetest. 

And it will give a pore belief. 

And better thoughts awaken. 
And will remind us in our grief, 
That aU our days below are brief. 
As is the sere and yellow leaf. 

That from its stem is shaken. L. Li. 



EPILEGOMENA. 

KiRD Reader, we again present thee with our oflering. Since we last greeted thee, 
" a change has come o*er the spirit of our dreams,'* and of thine, too, reader ; for 
College life will soon appear as dreamy to us all, as it already does to those who were 
so lately with us. We have ascended one round more upon the ladder of life, and 
are pressing on toward the summit — may thy step be firm and thine eye steady until 
thou reach the height. Who does not mark the change 1 lo— the Freshman has put 
on his Sophomoric dignity, and the aspiring Junior is already anticipating the high en- 
joyments, and, perchance, the ease of Senior year. Hark ye, friends — ^we entreat 
you, " lay not that flattering unction to your souls," dream not alone of hours of 
leisure, nor of the luxury of quietly reposing on your downy couch, hearing, without 
a start, the clear tones of the morning bell ; we assure you. Senior year has its labors 
too, and you will find as little leisure then, as now, to pufl* your bland Havanas. By 
the by, Seniors always smoke in their rooms ; Editors being a little more aristocratic, 
never countenance the custom. 

A welcome to those who have lately joined our number. But yesterday we stood 
on the threshold as you do now, and commenced the race with the same eager tread. 
Time has taken more than three-score from our number since that hour, but we who 
remain can bear witness to the pleasures of College life. May your course be as 
happy as ours has been — ^may it be more profitable. 

And now to our more immediate concerns. Toward the close of one of these days 
of fallen leaves, we ascended the staircase to the domidl of our illustrious Speaker. 
We tapped gently at the door, and presently a strange visage peered forth with spec- 
tacle on nose, and in answer to our inquiry, told us that our distinguished friend had 
removed to a more comfortable dwelling place. With a good deal of surprise, we 
letraced our steps ; for, knowing that the literary taste of our Speaker did not permit 
him to engage in the vulgar scramble for pelf, it was to us a problem unsolvaUe as 
the squaring of the circle, what could have induced him to incur greater liabilities for the 
mere sake of bodily enjoyment. Our doubts were quickly solved, however. As we 
entered the new abode of the literary magnet, we paused in mute amaxement. It 
was a large and handsome apartment, furnished in the latest style, with an elegance 
which woukl pl««M tho nice tatta of a nodfln man of lett«rt» but which at first view 
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seemed unsuited to the sombre grmvity of one of the literati of the old school. 
Around the centre table were seated the Inamorati in mute silencei awaiting the nod 
of the Speaker, who, himself, sat apart in a huge cushioned arm chair, with his amis 
folded on his breast, and his head thrown back with an air of conscious, manly dig- 
nity. As we entered, he motioned us to a seat, and with oracular voice, said, *' Gen- 
tlemen, the change of circumstances under which we meet, demand some explana- 
tion. With this important meeting wc commence the eighth volume of our widely 
cireulatcd Magozine. Upon its past fortunes I need not enlai^e, and the acknoiti- 
edged abilities of our predecessors gives me no pretence for a compliment which 
would be a mere truism. It is well known to you, gentlemen, that in former days 
this honored periodical has been, out of a regard for the public good, sustained at a 
great loss to the publishers ; it gives me unqualilied pleasure to announce that this is 
no longer to be the case. With a spirit worthy of the Alma Mater, our friends have 
come forward to our aid, and pledged us a support worthy of the high character of 
the periodical whose interests we have the honor to represent. I will also add, that 
in anticipation of the prompt payment which will be made on the delivery of the 
present number, I have deemed it expedient to improve the general appearance of 
our 9anctum, to correspond with the altered fortunes of our Magazine." 

The Speaker paused — a murmur of applause went round, and the Inamorati drew 
about the table, upon which were piled a heterogeneous mass of articles, which were 
to be their owners' passports to immortality. " Bufo," exclaimed the Speaker, " read 
UB the titles of some of these productions.** With his loud, sonorous voice, Bufo com- 
menced " The Ravages of Time, a poem, in five parts** — *' Lines to my Intended"-* 
"Review of Goethe*s Faust**— "Latin hexameter poem, in imitation of Virgil.** 
'* Hold,** exclaimed Flamingo, thrusting forward his long, keen \'isage, " that's a 
rarity ; I move it be read inttanter,** 

(• Patrol Ccmseripti took a boat to go to Phillipi,, 
Wlndui arose, stonnus enu, thunderque revolvit, 
Boatum apset, omnes drownderunt, qal swim away non poCuere." 
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That will do,** cried Phlogiston ; " Virgil, thy niche in Fame's proud temple is 
usurped. Lo ! a new aspirant thrusts thee aside. This literary gem reminds me of 
an unique poem by a learned friend of mine, which commences thus : 

** * Nunc Fve got you, mens miknw poer 
Quid you got dicere pro seauton.* " 

At this juncture, Ichabod, who had been for some time silently perusing a lengthy 
specimen of what seemed poetry, was heard to give one of those peculiar sounds 
Ifom his nasal protuberance, which are indicative of quiet but sarcastic mirth, and 
which, with him, always portends a speech. " Let's hear,** exclaimed the whole 
editorial corps at onc^. " Give us the epic,** said the Speaker, forgetting his dig^ 
nity, " or, perhaps, it is only lyric." 

*' Here," said Ichabod, " is an effusion, at once octo-syllabic and hexameter"^-— 
" With a small touch, perhaps, of the dactylic pentameter cataUctic" chimed in 
Phlogiston. " Silence,*' cried the Speaker, ** let us hear this effort of genius ;" and 
Ichabod commenced with specimens from a stanzas on '* Sunset." 

• •«•»•• 

** Now halcyon cbildbood, the live-long day 

A ^riti^wer at school, with carelesi glee 

And guaUng laiigb, tbrowa (rfT restraint, 

And wtth the warfaien wild gives utteroaee to glsdnsst 

White Flora'fe mdv pen, of Many a diveiBS kusi 
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AfMrlino their heailA, aud cradled by Uio broesio-, 

Are wooed to plccp, exhaling balm tlie while, 

Which Hocms an insr.ncf. |>ure and ffrratful, rising to boavcn, 

From off each Kliriuc of natural loveliuesx." 

" Now,*' said lehalxxl, making' a running comment, " there is orthography, ^ll)-thIi^ ^ 

and iiuaj^^ination ; but hari^ a^ain :'* 

" And niglit coDi<?H on, boarinp to toil relief, 
Which Kinlis with untiirc into * i<weet forKetfulnesa;* 
Th«: nifiht-lmwit'ii harsh yet grcatful note, 

But seems an adding feature to the siillnusB." 

*• Friend, friend," quoth Ichal.K^d, with a scrio-crtmic frravily, and laying* the pap« 
down very gently, ** I fear thy jjrctrocious talent is directed m a wrong chaDncl— Uw 
muses arc evidently co<iuetish to thee ; I would recommend thee to cultivate fur mow 
time to come, simi)le j)roj«e." 

** Gentlemen," said the ?i>eaker, "we must work a reform nmon/2- our correapoo* 
dents. Here, now, is a pileof /iMYtccntisions of most formidable magnitude, and Ibe 
cofiin is not >x'l emptied of those we received for the last numi^er, although we gmv« 
orders to have our fire kindled with them ever}- morning ; why, prose pruluctioDS am 
becoming as scarce and precious with us, as angel visits, and while no man seemi 
willing to walk quietly on the earth, miiliituded appear confident that they can fly.** 1 

This profound remark was received with deep attention, and for a moment them .. 
was a pause, when Bufo, who had in the meantime been diving with both hands into : 
the pile, drew out the following morceavXy which he read with a tone of deep 
miseration ; 



" Sweet lady, oh wliat can I do, 
To prove the love I feel for you 1 
Kncr-I down and swear by all croatkm 1 
All, no— for such a protestaikm 
Could not GxprcHs my flaming poaslon. 
And yet that paasion, maiden fhir, 
As (Vir exceeds thhne, I must declare, 



As erst did Moficow in a Uaae, 
Exceed a glow-worm's fieeble rayi; 
Or as the Sun, with oil hb light, 
£xcecdn a glhnmerini; lamp at id^it ; 
Or e'en tlie final conflagration, 
A flaming meteor's scintillaticm. 
For thee, my dearest love, I High**-— 
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"That will do," said Bufo, "drawing his sleeve across his eyes, "poor feUoVg 
what a situation ! alas, the course of true love" 

** Grentlemen," said the Speaker again, time wears on ni)ace ; let us award the 
fates." For the next hour but little was said ; aud at its conclusion, Bufo read thie 
following notices to correspondents — all pot>ts, tL>o. 

*' Quiz*' is informed that we are not to be quizzed by so old a joke aa that ; wfaVf 
nan, your dream was dreamt down east long years ago, and was considered so good 
then, that it was published from Maine to Cafie Sable. 

The stanzas to " Catharine" have some really musical lines, but it is not good m a 
whole, and the last line is rather too ajfutionate for our phlegmatic temperament. 

" The Past, a Fragment," has much merit in thought and style, but yet is reaped^ 
fully declined. It is just one of those pieces which we hardly wish to reject, but, on 
the whole, feel compelled to do so. If all the lines were as poetic as the two last, it 
would have met a diflferent fate. 

"Lines on the death of a friend," are alsjo respectfully declined. 

The " Song" by L. G. wants every requisite of i^oetry but rhjuie. It is gtinendly 
well in writing poetry, to have an occa!»ional idvn introduced, to help along the vene. 

The "Imitation of Hebcr," we prestume by the same author, js better, but is not 
good enough. An imitation of that Hymn of Heber, should be very good, to be endaraUe. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

Perhaps there is no country on the globe, which possesses 
features of greater interest than Scotland. The striking char- 
acter of her localities — the beauty and wildness of her natural 
scenery, her lakes and rivers — her mountain gorges and stream- 
lets, have, to our minds, a charm which belongs to no other 
region in the world. But it is not from the character of her 
natural scenery alone, that Scotland is endeared to our feelings 
and recollections. Associations cluster around the spot ! Poets 
have thrown around it the magic wand of their genius ! The 
novelist has invested it with the gorgeous drapery of romance ! 
Not a mountain or lake, not a valley or streamlet, but teems 
with associations of grandeur and interest, embodied in story or 
son^. Stirring recollections of Scottish history — scenes of 
thrilling adventure — are depicted in the Border Minstrelsy of 
those times ; while Scott has immortalized, in story, the land of 
Rob Roy and Jeanie Deans ! A humbler, though not less mighty 
historian, have the " Bonnie Ayr" and the Doon, as they flow on 
in beauty beneath — the minstrel of the north, Scotias' favorite 
son — Robert Burns ! 

*• Wild Rose of Alloway ! my thanks 

Thou miuds't me of that autumn noon 
When first T stood upon the * banks 
And braes of Bonnie Doon.*" 

The " banks and braes" of the Doon still bloom in all their 
native freshness, the " wee modest daisie" smiles sweetly as 
ever, but the music which rose on those banks is hushed forever ! 
The genius of song has departed — the light which renders all 
things beautiful, has passed away, or yet lingers in mournful 
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touches on streamlet and lake. No longer is heard the voice 
of the ** Ayrshire ploughman" adown the vale, blending with the 
notes of the "bonnie lassie" in "kirtle green," hieing homeward 
with her swain amid the rustling leaves. The village peasants 
still cling to their old superstitions, but they feel that the hand 
which once wove its spell of enchantment around their senses, 
is palsied forever — that the inspiration from mount and stream is 
fled. The ** Cotter's Saturday Night" comes round as usual ; the 
hearthstone is lighted up with a flame, the sacred book brought 
out in devotion, but no poet appears to consecrate in song its 
pleasures, to weave its instructions in immortal verse. The 
sentiment goes round the circle — it is repeated from mouth to 
mouth — it saddens from heart to heart : — 

" Take him all in all, 



We ne'er shall look upon bis like again. 



tt 



Burns was emphatically the poet of the people. Educated 
among them, with his earliest breath he drew in sentiments of 
love and affection for the people. Their joys and sorrows, their 
hopes and fears, were known to him by actual experience ; ren- 
dered trebly touching in his inimitable verse. The wake and 
the festival, the christening and the carnival, were to him objects 
of national interest ; sufficient at any time to call forth the most 
powerful energies of his mind ; prompting the inspiration of 
many a " hamely sang." The sound of the pibroch, echoing 
along his native vale, could at all times stir up the spirit of the 
Scot within him, answered back by the notes of his shepherd- 
pipe, on his own native banks of Doon. The old Scotch super- 
stitions — the legendary traditions of the past, clustering with as- 
sociations of Scottish history — the memories of wood and glen, 
he seized with the hand of a master, and wove them into a gar- 
land of surpassing beauty, wreathed with the jewels of his own 
intellect, to adorn the tireside of the humble cottager. Like 
Scott, in another department of literary effort, his mind was 
formed for superstition; his soul, nursed in those gloomy cham- 
bers, through whose picture-galleries came up in tones of joy or 
sadness, the spirit voices of the past ! Yet though the poet's 
mind was thus haunted with the genius of superstition, rarely, if 
ever, did he allow its gloom to mingle with the festivities of the 

[)resent occasion ; the subjects of his song were rather those 
ighter charms and spells which form so large a part of the di- 
versions of the Highland peasantry, blended with the smiles of 
innocent enjoyment — the delights of the softer passion — the 
youths' and maidens' soft " trysting time." The rude festivities 
of the cottager, the sports of the fireside, the frolics of the 
country bumpkin, the merry christenings, the fairy revels 
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— ** By loiint and fell. 
And by St. Ronan*8 crystal well;" — 

these were the objects of delight, in which his faacy loved to 
gambol in moon-struck inspiration, painting them in turn to the 
eye, with the accuracy of a master I How admirably does he 
describe the festival of Halloween ! 

"AinaD^ the bonoie winding banks. 
Where Doon rins, whimplin, clear, 
Where Bruce* ance rulM the martial rmnkf. 

An' shook his Carrick spear ; 
Some merry, friendly, countra folks. 

Together did convene. 
To bum their nits, an* jwu their stocks, 
An' baud their Halloween, 

Fu' blythe that night. 

The lasses feat an' cleanly neat, 

Mair braw than when they're fine ; 
Their faces blythe, fu sweetly kythe. 

Hearts leal, an' warm, an' kin' : 
The lads sae trig, — wi' wooer-babs, 

Weel knotted on their garten. 
Some unco blate, and some wi' gabs. 

Gar lasses hearts gang startin' 

Whiles fast at night." 

Thus also that admirable portraiture, " The Cotter's Satur- 
day Night," from which we have not space to quote here. It 
was by the utterance of these sentiments, and such as these, 
that Bums won for himself that affection in the hearts of the 
people, twining itself around every chord of their existence, 
which has rendered his name immortal at fireside and cottage- 
home. Even now the works of Ferguson and Ramsay cease 
to be read, and on many a winter's night, the villagers crowd 
around the "gude man's" hearth, to listen to the strains of Scot- 
land's favorite " chield" — the rustic bard of Kyle. 

We have called Bums a poet of the people. His affection, 
however, extended not to the people of his own times merely, 
but embraced every recollection of the early national history. 
The lyric poetry of Scotland — the old Border Minstrelsy — 
echoing from wood and glen, or embodied in the national 
annals, stirred his heart like a tmmpet, and chiming in with the 
sensibilities of his soul, could often win him away from thi 

* The famous family of that name, the ancestors of Robert, the great deliverer of 
hia country, were Eerie of Cerhck. — Cunningfuifn'i lA/e ofBurtu, p. 386. 
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scenes of the present, to the recollections of the past. He re- 
cognized in the coarse garb and rough accent of the early 
Scottish muse, " the form and lineaments divine," and his soul 
flowed out in reverence to those simple-minded men, who had 
depicted in such touching language, the history of their suflTer- 
ings, their misfortunes, and their fate. ** O ! ye illustrious names 
unknown !" breaks out the poet, in an apostrophe suggested by 
the above reflection, " who could feel so strongly, and describe 
so well, the last, the meanest of the Muse's train, one, who 
though far inferior to your flights, yet eyes your path, and with 
trembling wing would sometimes soar after you — a poor rustic 
bard unknown, pays this sympathetic pang to your memory T 
But the poet was not contented simply with admiring these 
specimens of the rude versification of the early Scottish muse ; 
he introduced them also into his own songs, improving their 
character by inserting additional stanzas of his own, and in 
some cases entirely remodeling them in his own composition. 
Such was the origin of " Tam O'Shanter," " The Brigs of Ayr," 
" Halloween," above mentioned, and that inimitable production, 
" Man was made to Mourn." The rude peasantry felt the force 
of such stirring appeals, and acknowledged with gratitude and 
awe, the labors of a bard, who had contributed to recall afresh 
the recollections of their childhood, and by his powerful magic, 
to conjure up anew the brownies and warlocks, the elfs and 
witches — the weird-spirits, which had alarmed their infancy 
with terror. The origin of these songs has indeed been assign- 
ed to other causes than those which we have mentioned, viz., 
the influence upon the bard of the early associations of his 
childhood. The song his mother sung, may indeed have contri- 
buted, even at this early period, to infuse into his mind that 
spirit of patriotic devotion, which manifested itself in after 
years, as the poet himself intimates, 

" E'en then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish thai to my latest hour, 

Shall strongly heave my breast ; 
That I, for poor auld S^cotland^s sake, 
Some usefu* plan or beuk could make. 
Or sing a sang at least.*' 

For ourselves, however, we can only attribute this penchant 
for song, to that strong sub-stratumy if we may so call it, of 
feeling and emotion, which existed in the poet's mind, and 
which manifested itself so strongly on every occasion. It was 
the overflowing of a heart full of affection towards every thing 
that breathed, extending even to the " daisie" which grew under 
his feet, the *' mouse** turned up in his furrow — bursting its nat- 
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ural barriers even in its attempt to pour out its full tide of emo- 
tion at your feet ! Love was a natural element of the poet's 
character, and it were as difficult to stop the leaping of the live 
torrent, as to check the gushing of this spring-fount in his 
heart ! 

Thus far we have indulged ourselves in some desultory obser- 
vations on the character of Burns, and if peradventure we may 
seem to have rambled from our point, or to have been extrava- 
gant in our expressions of regard, we beg the reader to forgive 
us. It is the result of our strong feeling on this point— our 
affection for the subject of our remarks himself — an affection 
which has grown with our growth, and strengthened with our 
strength, ever since we were able to listen to the story of Wil- 
liam Wallace, or to lisp the name of Bruce of Bannockbum. 
The "land o' cakes" has been our father-land : its hills! our child- 
hood trod them long ago. More than once has our blood boiled 
with patriotic emotion, at the story of the cruelties of the 
black Douglas, as instanced in the famous border snatch — and 
that sudden termination of female triumph — the shouts of joy 
for the wail of despair. Loch Lomond, and Loch Leven, are 
all native lakes — the Tweed and the Doon — our mountain 
streamlets — and Ben Lcdi throws his shadows over all ! The 
Ayr, too, the ** bonnie Ayr," winding along its green banks, 
rushes back on our memory, and with it the home of Bums I 
Burns ! the poet-minstrel — the bard of Kyle — ^the suffering child 
of genius, whose notes, wrung out from his soul in spirit-agony, 
made even sorrow eloquent — the muse of the North— Scotland's 
darling son ! 

It were a striking lesson for those who applaud so highly 
the influence of education upon the mind, to survey in its 
checkered history the life of Burns. Born of humble parent- 
age, educated among peasants, his whole life seemed to have 
been rather an accident than a growth. In early childhood, 
fortune, too often niggardly in her dispensations, endowed him 
with nothing better than a rude homested, and such supplies as 
the profits of a poor farm were able to produce. Even now, we 
read with emotion the story of his suflTerings at this early period, 
and the cruel exactions of the haughty landlord, whose farm the 
family tenanted. Education did still less for him, if that might 
be called education — the chance teachings of the fireside, and 
the few days of instruction which the poet received from Dr. 
Murdoch, a friend of the family, and master of the grammar 
school of Ayr, who first initiated him into the mysteries of the 
English, Latin, and French — languages then taught by the mas- 
ter. But long befojre this had the poet received lessons from 
other instructors than the "Ayrshire Grammariani** One of 
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these was Jenny Wilson — an old woman, attached to the family, 
of whom the poet observes to Dr. Moore, " In my infant and 
boyish days I owed much to an old woman, (Jenny Wilson by 
name,) who resided in the family, remarkable for her i^orance 
and superstition. She had, I suppose, the largest collection in 
the country, of tales and songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, 
brownies, &c., &c., [proceeding to give the enumeration,] and 
other trumpery. This cultivated the latent seeds of poesie, but 
had so strong an effect upon my imagination, that to this hour, 
in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a look out in suspi- 
cious places." The instructions of such a school, could not 
be otherwise than powerful, on a mind whose susceptibilities 
were already acute, to an alarming degree. Here doubtless 
are we to look for the foundation of that strong sense of the 
marvelous, which haunted the poet's mind like a passion, and 
gave birth to the wild conceptions of " Tam (JShanter,'* " The 
Vision," and that native production — his " Address to the Deil." 
As for the rest, his instructors were the glen and the wild wood, 
the champaign and the mountain torrent, the lake and the 
streamlet, the Ayr winding amid its banks and the grounds of 
Mossgiel — ^nature herself in her varied aspect of softness or of 
gloom. It was here that gazing on the rippling tide, or follow- 
ing, with ceaseless toil, the labors of the plough, his spirit 
caught the inspiration of the scene, and he gave utterance to 
his emotions, in language corresponding with its beauty and sub- 
limity. His mode of composition^ as related by his biographer, 
was curious. " As soon as he was heard to hum to himself, his 
wife saw that he had something in his mind, and was quite pre- 
pared to see him snatch up his hat, and set silently off for his 
musing ground. When by himself, and in the open air, his 
ideas arranged themselves in their natural order, words came 
at will, and he seldom returned without having finished a 
song." Such were the details of an education, formed not 
under the strict rules of philosophy or art, but the simple in- 
structions of Nature herself — the best teacher ! 

Perhaps there is no poet with whom we are acquainted, who 
excites in our minds a stronger interest, than Burns. His name 
is a weird spell which unlocks our hearts. From his first en- 
trance on the stage of life at Mossgiel, including his subsequent 
adventures at Edinborough, to the close of it at Ellisland, 
throughout every step of his eventful progress, we follow him 
with intense interest, mingled, it may be, with compassion for 
his sufferings and his fate. There was something indeed in the 
character of the poet, to enlist strongly this feeling of sym* 
pathy and regard. With his astonishing genius, his inex- 
haustible fund of good humor, and his convivial qualities, it is 
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not difficult to conceive how he should have become an object 
of attachment and devotion to the rustic villagers of Kyle, 
receiving from them in sport the favorite appellation of " Rob 
the Ranter." The village ale-house, in particular, was his 
favorite resort, and here — the merry Falstaff of the scene — 
did he preside over the disorderly assemblage, startling the ale- 
house walls with their bacchanalian songs and noisy chorus. It is 
here, doubtless, amid the inspiration of such scenes, that we are to 
lay the foundation of his *' Jolly Beggars," as a whole, perhaps, 
the most native of his productions. For his moralityy indeed, 
in this respect, we do not speak, but mention these facts simply 
as an illustration of the strong attachment which Burns could 
create in the breast of his simple-hearted citizens, twining itself 
around every fibre of their affections — an attachment, the mem- 
ory of which is even now preserved in his lyric songs. There 
were indeed dark passages in his life — passages which no art of 
the biographer can soften — to which his lighter moments were 
but as a shade. Sensibilities so acute as his could not but suffer 
from the hardships to which they were exposed, and many were 
the occasions in which this suffering was prolonged to torturing, 
agonizing pain. Dark clouds at times hung over his horizon, 
blackening with portentous aspect his present and future pros- 
pects — prophetic intimations of his fortunes and his fate ! In his 
life-time, indeed, this curtain was partially unrolled. More than 
once does the poet speak of his apprehensions in regard to his 
future condition — his fears that poverty and neglect would be 
his final lot ! Alas ! the apprehension was but too true ; and 
when afterwards, at Ellisland, he lay dying on his miserable 
straw, the prophetic intimation was more than realized ! 

In Burns, the poetic temperament was remarkably develoj>ed.' 
There have been poets born, and poets made, and each have had 
their peculiar characteristics. Burns was of the former class — 
his was the poetic inspiration from his birth ; like many other 
gifted ones, however, he seems to have been wholly unconscious 
of the ^ift that was in him, till occasion called it forth. In the 
case of the poet. Love was the talisman which first unlocked 
his heart. In the words of his biographer, " his Parnassus was 
the stubble field, and his inspirer — that fair haired girl, from 
whose hands he picked the thistle strings, and delighted to walk 
with when but some fifteen years old." Burns himself gives a 
more rational account of the matter. ** Indeed, I did not know 
myself why I liked so much to loiter behind with her, when 
returning in the evening from our labors — why the tones of her 
voice made my heart strings thrill like an Eolian harp — and 
particularly, why my pulse beat such a furious ratan, when I 
looked, and fingered over her little hand, to pick oat the cruel 
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nettled stings and thistles." This Dulcinea of liis affections, 
however, was but a transient object of his flame — at one time 
or other he was in love with all the fair maids of Kyle ; and 
the ease with which he put off and on his devoir s^ was truly 
astonishing. The story of his attachment to Jean Armour, 
forms one of the most affecting passages of his life — the ** young, 
handsome quean" who beguiled his heart, destined afterward 
to be for a time separated from him, only to enjoy a more 
blissful union. Agnes Fleming was the original of his ** Nan- 
nie ;" while the chance sight of a beautiful young lady in a 
neighboring garden-walk, gave rise to the " Lass o' Balloch- 
myle." To none of these objects of his loves, however, does 
the poet seem to have been more ardently attached, than to Mary 
Campbell — an attachment which lasted long after the subject of 
it had passed to heaven — whom he has immortalized in his 
" Highland Mary." Poetry, like love, was with Burns a passion, 
and the fervor with which he poured forth his emotions, told 
the strength of this under-current of his soul. Here was no 
trickery — no studied art — ^no affectation of sentiment, but all 
was pure, innocent, fresh as the mountain air which he breathed^ 
or the wild steeps which he trod. He wrote because he feU. 
and herein lay the secret of his power. His strains were the 
unsophisticated harmony of Nature herself, speaking to the ear 
with a power derived only from this " first minstrel. It is this 
attribute of his poetry, particularly, which has given his song 
such a power in every age and clime — which has multiplied the 
readers of his verse with the progress of the language, and 
rendered his name a charmed one in the annals of the human 
heart. 

Thus far we have contemplated the character of Bums, and 
the circumstances of his life, in general ; we come now Xfi 
speak more particularly of his poetry. A word on this {^oint/is 
sufficient. 

Undoubtedly the most striking characteristic of Bums' poetry, 
is its simplicity. The fact we have alluded to above ; we wish, 
however, to present more distinctly to view this feature of his 
verse. He is natural, and this constitutes his principal charm. 
He presents us with no overwrought description — no fine-drawn 
imagery to tickle the fancy, and please the sense, but making a 
few hasty strokes, leaves them there, trusting to these, appa- 
rently, for graphic power of execution. The artist leaves the 
spectator to fill up the outline of his performance ; he places 
himself, as it were, in the spectator's stand-point, and views the 
sketch from that spot. Burns, in like manner, by a few care- 
less lines, gives the original of the copy in the reader's mind. 
The taste of the poet appears chiefly in the selection of panic- 
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ulars — those circumstances and attributes which, from their 
more prominent situation, would seem most likely to arrest the 
attention, and produce the desired effect of the performance. 
Withal, there is a freshness in the style and composition of his 
productions, peculiarly native in its character, reminding us of 
the compositions of the old masters, where every stroke seems 
animate with life and beauty — the freshness of nature herself 
in her original inspiration and coloring. The landscape soft- 
ness of Claude, is blended with the warm tints of Titian, and 
over all is spread a charm, fascinating and unique. Simplicity 
is the attribute of Genius ! In respect to Bums, simplicity of 
language was the natural consequence of simplicity of feeling. 
To have written otherwise than he did, would have been a 
dereliction from the first principles of his nature — a violation of 
the laws of its constitution. This is that charm which lives 
alike in every age and clime : the wind-harp, whose chords 
vibrate with every pulsation of the heart, wherever man exists. 
Modern poetry may well borrow from such an exhibition of 
feeling — ^for it is an exhibition of nature — and nature in Bums 
was synonymous with song. 

The tenderness of Bums' poetry is inimitable. Perhaps no 
poet ever excelled him in his power of appealing to the sym- 
pathies of the human heart. In the details of^e softer passion* 
particularly, he is a master. He had analyzed and taken en- 
tirely to pieces that strangest of strange things — ^the female 
heart — and all his appeals to feminine sensibility, were founded 
on this previous knowledge of the heart. His success in this 
department was remarkable, as is evinced by a li^ht saying 
preserved in regard to him, by one who had experienced the 
effect of his skill. " Open your eyes and shut your ears, wi' 
Rob Burns, and there is nae fear o' your heart, but close your 
eyes and open your ears, and you'll lose it." Among the daz- 
zling beauties and ladies of rank in the gay circles of Edin- 
borough, this fascination of manner did not forsake him ; and 
to this doubtless must be ascribed the number of conquests 
which he effected — the havoc which he made among female 
hearts, in that metropolis of beauty and fashion. Now leading 
down one countess, and now another, now dancing with the 
Duchess of Gordon, anon tete-a-tete with Mrs. Dunlop, he passed 
rapidly through the whole round of fashion and entertainment 
in the city, winning everywhere smiles and tears by his simple* 
but powerful eloquence. As a consequence of this strong, 
native feeling, his poetry was a transcript of his heart. Now 
breathing like zephyr, anon sighing like "furnace," it pours 
forth throughout the whole compass of song, its soft plaints, 
melting the soul with inimitable tenderness, winning its way 
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insensibly to every heart. The lines commencing, ** Though 
cruel fate should bid us part," and the stanzas ** To Mary in 
Heaven," are exquisite specimens of this kind, showing the 
power which the poet has over the heart — its slightest pulsa- 
tions — its softest thrill. We weep, we know not why, and 
his verse in this respect but adds to the effect which our 
knowledge of his circumstances produces in the mind. The 
annals ot love have nothing equal to it — the affection of Tasso 
for his Leonora, of Petrarch for his Laura, yields to this new 
expression in a rustic swain, of regard to the humble objects 
of his love. 

We have already spoken of the nationality of Bums' poetry. 
A word in addition, may not be irrelevant to the subject 
** The poetic genius of my country found me," says he, in his 
preface to the Edinburgh edition of his poems, " as the prophetic 
bard Elijah did Elisha, at the plough, and threw her inspiring 
mantle over me." In accordance with this baptismal rite of 
consecration, he devoted his genius to the task of singing the 
loves, the pleasures of his native soil, and in improving as far 
possible the lyric poetry of his country. He needed not to 
have recourse to foreign beauties, in order to embellish his 
verse — in the manners and customs — lakes and streams — ^tbe 
mountain scener^of his native land — he found ample material 
for his song, ums this nationality of character, particularly, 
which renders his poems so enchanting, breathing throughout 
every line of his productions, with a peculiarly delightful spirit 
His muse was the genuine Scottish muse, in her mingled attri- 
butes of gentleness and grandeur. How delightfully does he 
represent her in his '* Vision," under the image of **Coila !" 

** And wear Ihou this, she solemn said. 
And bound the holly round my head ; 
Tlie poh'shed leaves and berries red 

Did rusth'ng play ; 
And like a passing thought she fled 

In light away." 

Of the morality of Burns, we shall not speak. Here, doubt- 
less, more than anywhere else, was the defect of his character. 
In surveying his whole history — his strange and eventful 
career — his joys and sorrows — his pleasures and pains — his 
popularity as an author — his reputation as a poet, nothing, per- 
haps, strikes us with more profound regret, than this obliquity 
of his moral character. That a genius of such astonishing pow- 
ers — endowed with qualities so transcendent, possessing traits, 
in general, so amiable as a husband, father, friend — should yet, 
by his immoral principles and conduct, have given the lie to so 
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ny virtues, and employed too much his nobler powers in 
nding vice a gayer coloring," is a circumstance which can 
er be too much deplored by every ingenuous and reflecting 
id, as it detracts also from the favorable light in which his 
iracter might otherwise be viewed. Willingly, indeed, would 
draw the veil of charity over this part of his character, but 
irity itself does not warrant such a course. Far be it from 
even, to extenuate his conduct ; he had faults — great ones — 
I these must ever mingle with every estimate we may form 
his character. As a whole, we will be content to hold him 
to view, if not in all respects as an example worthy of 
jlation, at least as a beacon-light to warn others of his fate. 
3ugh :^— 

" No further seek his merits to disclose. 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God." 

)n the banks of the Doon stands a monument — plain in ap- 
rance, simple in architecture — erected to the memory of 
*ns. Affection hangs over it — the village maidens annually 
jmble to twine their garlands around it, and shed tears for 
memory and his fate. On the tablet which marks the tomb, 
iscribed the simple name — 

Robert Burns. 



STANZAS, 

TO ▲ YOITJIO onrAUD. 

The morning sunbeams o'er the plain 

Throw wide their golden brightness. 
The silver bubbles of the main 

Dance on in sparkling lightness : 
But ere the zenith of his flight 

The sun with splendor graces, 
A gloomy cloud, imbued with night, 

His pleasant sheen e&ces. 

Such oA is life. Who hat not known 
Of childhood's merry gladness 1 

But youthful Toices oAen moan 
In notea of heavy sadness. 
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The flowers that deck life's varied way. 

May wither ere to-morrow ; 
The joy which brightly gilds to-day. 

May fade in drooping sorrow. 

But oAen, too, the morn, whose light 

In shadows deep is muffled. 
Precedes a noon, whose splendor bright 

Illumes a sky unruflled. 
The early flower, whose lovely hues 

Untimely frost has blighted, 
Its sweet and healthful bloom renews. 

By vernal warmth invited. 

Thus may the stream of rosy health. 

Its smiling course renewing. 
To thee impart its vital wealth. 

With joy thy pathway strewing. 
May he who smiles the clouds away. 

Take ofl* thy wreath of willow. 
And gently guide thy peaceful way. 

O'er time's uncertain billow. 
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YALE LAW SCHOOL. 

To him who looks to the study of the law as the foundation 
of his future usefulness, or indeed of his fortune or his fame, a 
thorough knowledge of its general principles in all their length 
and breadth, is an indispensable requisite. To such an aspirant, 
this school presents, it is believed, as great inducements, whether 
for the facilities it affords for a thorough understanding of the 
principles of the law in general, of foreign jurisprudence,- or of 
the municipal laws of the States, as any in this country. We 
speak advisedly, being fully aware, that in thus presenting this 
subject, we are setting up for our favorite, pretensions, which 
some larger institutions will at once deny, and putting forth 
claims which many smaller, and a large class of young tyros, 
who expect to plunge into the depths of this science in a me- 
chanical way, will as soon dispute. 

This school, now more nearly connected with the academical 
department of ** old Yale," than at any time since the establish- 
ment of the first professorship in 1831, combines all the essen- 
tial requisites for a Law College ; having one of the most val- 
uable libraries in the country, embracing Commentaries, Di- 
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gests, and Reports, from the Justinian Code to those of the most 
modern date. Here the inteUigent student has opened before 
him as well the corpus juris civilis and the corpus juris car 
nonicif which compose the body of the Roman law» as the 
lex scriptUj and the lex non scripta of the Enghsh law, inclu- 
ding, in their original dress, the ancient Fleta, Bracton^ Fitz- 
herbert, and the lucubrations of my Lord Coke, not to mention 
the numberless reports of decisions in the English courts, the 
Circuit and Supreme Courts of the United States, and in the 
courts of the various States — giving the student ample scope 
for the application of all his academical acquisitions— exciting 
his curiosity, and enlarging his understanding. But it is not the 
worth, nor the extent ot the library, nor the literary atmos- 

{>hcre by which the student is surrounded, which renders this 
nstitution superior to all others known to us. It has higher 
claims, especially to him who would become thoroughly educa- 
ted, as well in the elements of the law, as in that which is 
merely mechanical. For it is to such only as are thus educa- 
ted, that the practice of the law has any allurements — and the 
merely mechanical student, who may expect to arrive at this 
point by the broken fragments and scanty crumbs that fall from 
the desk of the attorney, may chance to attain to the honor 
that is due to a good scribe, but never to that of a sound law- 
yer or an able advocate. Impressed with the justice and import 
tancc of these views, particularly in the present overstocked state 
of the American bar, by men of commanding talents and learn- 
ing, and aware, too, that they are too often overlooked by the 
student, we are led to present to the public the claims oi this 
School — combining, as will be seen, all the advantages to be 
derived from the ordinary labor of the office, on the one hand* 
and the theory of the law, as illustrated and explained in most 
Law Schools, on the other. 

This will be more clearly seen, when the course of instruc- 
tion prescribed for the student, and the degree of skill and learn- 
ing brought to bear upon every point, illuminating his pathway 
at every step, shall have been more fully set forth. And in 
doing this, it need not be expected that a long list of authors, 
such as crowd the catalogues of some other institutions, will be 
introduced to demonstrate the truth of our position. On the 
contrary, we wish to render apparent, what is really the fact, 
that while elsewhere the student reads much, it is our pride that 
here he studies as well as reads. 

This school, as at present organized, is under the direction of 
David Daggett, Kent Professor of Law, and late Chief Judffe 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, the Hon. Samuel J. 
Hitchcock, LL. D., Judge of the City Court of New Haven, 
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and Isaac H. Townsend, Attorney and Counselor at Law. 
These names, honored as they are, do not appear as the merely 
nominal directors of the School, leaving the labor and instruct 
lion to inexperienced hands, as too often occurs in other institu- 
tions of the kind ; but it is from these sages of the law — foun- 
tains ever full and clear — that the student daily imbibes the pure 
principles of civil jurisprudence. 

In addition to the course of three hundred lectures delivered 
by Judge Daggett, there are at least three recitations daily, at 
which each student is critically examined on the work which 
he is studying, by Judge Hitchcock, assisted by Mr. Townsend. 
These recitations, and the close study requisite in preparing 
for them, occupy most of the time of the student — and to no 
little purpose, since they involve all the essential nDatter of 
about forty volumes of the most popular elementary writers on 
municipal law and equity. The student is also required to 
draw declarations, pleadings, cojitracts, and other instruments 
known to the practice of an experienced lawyer. These are 
brought before the school, commented upon, and explained by 
the Professor. Another arena for improvement, and the last 
we shall mention, in addition to a private society for the discus- 
sion of miscellaneous questions, is the Moot Court, held once in 
each week, when questions of law are discussed by four stu- 
dents, and elaborate decisions are given by the JProfessors. 
These decisions are carefully noted down by the students, with 
the authorities upon which they are based. 

In giving this general outline of the course of instruction 

f prescribed for the students in the Yale Law School, we do not 
uliill our whole duty. Justice requires us to speak of the merits 
and particular characteristics of the eminent personages con- 
nected with it as instructors — a duty we perform with pleasure. 
Taking them, as we propose, in the order they became con- 
nected with the School as instructors, we are sure to be antici- 
pated by the hundreds who, during the last eighteen years, have 
graduated at Yale College, or have been members of the Law 
School, in presenting to them the honored and venerable David 
Daggett. His brilliant career through life, of course, cannot be 
^iven here, and no part of it will be introduced, except as it 
iurnishes data for our present purpose. He was educated at 
Yale College, and graduated in 1764. He pursued his profes- 
sional studies under Charles Chauncy, a Judge of the Superior 
Court in this State, and was admitted to the bar in New Haven 
in 1786. After filling with honor the various offices of Tutor 
in Yale College, Speaker of the House of Representatives^ 
member of the Stajte Senate, and Senator of the United States, he 
was appointed Kent Professor of Law to Yale College in IfiSM. 
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The same year he was appointed Associate Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and in May, 1832, was made Chief Justice, 
which office he continued to hold until constitutionally disquali* 
ficd, in 1834. This record, and the records of the last half 
century, serve only to show the estimation in which he has 
been held by the world, and especially by the people of his 
adopted State. As a scholar, statesman, lawyer, and judge, she 
has ever regarded him as one of her brightest ornaments. To 
nature he owes more than most of her sons. Of a strong mind, 
made stronger by the power and discipline which education 
gives, he could master any subject that came before him, 
although its magnitude might appal minds less powerful. This 
power of intellect — this giant grasp of mind, which, as it were, 
intuitively placed every subject, and every case, within his 
entire control, and which from the beginning could sec the end, 
gave him immense advantages over plodding minds, that 

** Slowly start, and step by step 
Seek just cooclusioos." 

Short and comprehensive in his arguments, he often carried 
his case at the bar, or from the bench swayed the jury by some 
striking comparison, or happy illustration, which bore convic- 
tion, as with a flash, to the minds of his hearers, and which no 
arguments could gainsay, or eloquence overcome. The bar 
and the bench alike bore testimony to his punctuality, and it 
might well be the subject of imitation in these days of laxity in 
all that marks the perfect man. Of language, none better knew 
the use, or could wield it with more potency and effect. To 
this, many who have been delighted by the coruscations of his 
wit, or witnessed his cutting sarcasm, or have been made to 

?|uail under the lash of his tongue, can abundantly testify, 
/ourteous in all his intercourse with men, and with a nice sense 
of honor, it was seldom he called these weapons into use ; but 
when he did so, he hurled them with the strength of a giant, 
and the blow, though terrible, was acknowledged to be just. 
Add to this his intimate knowledge of the common concerns of 
life — ample experience as a statesman, and overflowing practice 
as a lawyer, rendering him acquainted with all the secret 
springs of human action, and you have before you him who 
was the pride of the Connecticut bar, and the ornament of her 
bench — and who of all others is best calculated to instruct those 
"his children in the law," who are disposed honestly to pursue 
the same course of usefulness and of duty. Although now dis- 

Siualified by age from holding office, and having mostly retired 
rom the world, those who are permitted to listen to bis lee* 
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tures, see in him the same giant oak which for the last half cen- 
tury has stood so prominent among the trees of the forest 
True, the sprightliness of youth, and the vigor of manhood, are 
gone ; and that voice which once " ran and pealed on and on," 
in the ** primrose paths of flowery eloquence," has lost its pecu- 
liar charm ; but ever and anon, when his mind is roused and his 
imagination kindled up with his subject, we see, if not the 
youthful declaimer, at least " the old man eloquent." 



<« 



Con»pioaous, like an oak of healthiest I^ou", 
Deep-ixtoted in his count ry^a love, be stands, 
And gives his hand to virtue, helping up 
The hopest man to honor and renown.' 



♦I 



Having said thus much of Judge Daggett, it becomes us now 
to speak of his co-laborer, Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq., who for 
the last sixteen years has been connected with him in conducting 
the Yale Law School. 

Like his senior, he was educated and a tutor in Yale College, 
where he gr.iduated in 1809 — studied law with R. M. Sher- 
man and S. P. Staples, and was admitted to the bar in New 
Haven ; was appointed Professor of the Science and Practice 
of Law, in 1826; was since made Judge of the County Court, 
and is at the present time Judge of the City Court of New 
Haven. At the last Commencement, he had conferred upon 
him the justly deserved title of LL. D. 

The history of Judge Hitchcock, could it be given here, 
would be one of interest to the student, having passed through 
all the varied walks of life, to fortune and to honor, proving, 
that " whatever man has been, man may be." 

** His morn of life ne'er woke before him snulirig ;'* 

but 

" Ambition early rose, and being up, 
Toiled ardent !>', and late retired to rest.*' 

As a scholar, a profound lawyer and judge, Professor Hitch- 
cock is well known to the world. His learning is not that 
which is confined to books ; but while he is learned in these, it 
is his intimate knowledge of the law, and his matchless power 
and skill in communicating this knowledge to others, on points 
even the most minute, as well as his manner of teaching, that 
makes him, notwithstanding the eminent services of Judge 
Daggett as a lecturer, the life and soul of the Yale Law School. 
Whatever the student learns under his instructions, from daily 
recitations and examinations, he learns thoroughly and system- 
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atically. He is carried forward in a regular course, from a 
thorough examination into the foundation of natural reason, 
through all the general principles and points of practice, and 
ends his labors in the discussion and elucidation of the most 
nicely conceived points of metaphysical abstraction, both in 
law and equity. But at every step through this course, the stu- 
dent is prompted by the daily recitations to study^ as well as 
read the law. Whatever in the " text** is unlearned or miscon- 
ceived, is sure to be brought out by the learned Professor, and 
so clearly elucidated as never again to mislead. More than 
this, the Judge, unlike the student, is not confined to the " text." 
That has no power to bind him, but with unbounded grasp he 
travels on through all the law's vast range, from Littleton, in 
English black letter, to the most recent decision, bringing in the 
sheaves he has gathered, to instruct and enrich the student 
With a rich fund of anecdote, of humor, and wit, at his com- 
mand, the subject, which at times might otherwise be dry and 
uninteresting, is, as occasion requires, enlivened, either by the 
relation of the one, or by touches of the other. And it is this 
combination of talent, with his great experience in all the 
affairs of life, which so eminently qualifies him for the place he 
occupies, and render his recitations as truly interesting, as they 
are intrinsically instructive. True, as yet he has not, like some 
connected with similar institutions, been permitted to wear the 
gown, the mace, and the ermine, but it may be said, that his is 
a fame that will not, hke others, " grow gray as it grows old." 

Much that has been said of the qualifications of Judge Dag- 
gett and Judge Hitchcock, is equally applicable to Mr. Town- 
Bend, recently connected with the School. He, too, is one of 
the sons of Yale. After receiving her highest honors, he added 
to his stock of knowledge, the fruits of foreign experience, 
Known among his compeers as the " embodyment of the com- 
mon law" — gentlemanly in all his intercourse with the student 
— ^laborious and extended in his researches in the law, he has 
more than once received from the School the testimonial of 
esteem and respect due to his services. 

Such is the character, and such the merits of the Yale Law 
School. It is worthy of the regard of her sons. 

Toit mi. 9 
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SPENSER. 

Start not, kind reader, as you fflance at this familiar name, 
nor curl your lip in scorn, as thougn we were about to write a 
criticism on England's sweetest bard. Think not that we would 
seek a task so ungracious, even did we wield the pen of him, 
who, while he only spoke in Milton's praise, has gained for him- 
self an immortality of fame. So we pray you turn not aside in 
disgust, but let us talk for a little time, in a familiar way, of 
that name, which, almost from our very childhood, we have 
been wont to revere — a name connected with the most delight- 
ful associations of our early vears. We would fain leave for a 
season the "dull realities of life," and away to the visionary world 
of the poet, to study the bright creations of his fancy, (it may 
be to dream only — yet will they not be pleasant dreams ?) to 
wander in that fairy land in which the bard seemed ever to 
dwell, and where, as he sweetly sings, there was 

** No tree, whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 
No brauncii, whereon a fine bird did not sitt ; 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song, but did containe a lovely ditt. 
Trees, braunches, birds, and songs, were framed fitt 
For to allure fraile mind to careleas ease." 

How vividly do these well remembered lines call to nnind the 
joyous days when first we learned to love — not so much the 
poetry, for of that we had then but little idea — as the pleasing 
stories, and fierce encounters of gallant knights, which the poet 
has interspersed through almost every canto of the Faerie 
Queene. Clearly do we see the old school-house by the way 
side, with its well worn plot of green — the wild troop of urchint 
rushing forth with loud hallo, and crazv with joy at release 
from confinement — the old fashioned, well worn benches, which 

S^ive good evidence of having sustained many a valiant assault 
rom the well tempered blades of those youthful chacApiona — and 
clearer than all, tne presiding divinity of the place — ^not a bioom- 
ing, fair haired girl of " sweet sixteen," but an antiquated, vinegar 
visaced maiden, whose very look sent terror to the heart of the 
youthful offender, and well versed in the practice of sundry say- 
mgs of the wise man, such as *' He that hateth his son, spareth 
the rod, but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes" — ^^ Chas- 
ten thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare 
for his crying." Then, when our Argus-eyed instructress was 
engaged in her favorite employment of inflicting the rod up<m 
some unfortunate culprit, or, perchance, deeply absorbed in the 
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study of her favorite " Thaddeus of Warsaw," her constant 
bosom companion, and which we have even known her uncon- 
sciously to read for some pages instead of the Scriptures, when 
leading the devotions of the school, would we steal with noise- 
less step out the open door, and hie away to the green, shady 
hill side, where, stretched on some mossy bank by murmuring 
stream, we forgot the sad reckoning which the morrow was 
sure to bring, while with boyish delight we wandered with our 
bard through enchanted land. 

Unheeded flew the hours while we reveled in the bright 
visions of the poet, reading and rereading the magic lines — 
DOW pausing to form a real fairy land in the far distant moun- 
tains, whose towering summits rising above the golden clouds, 
seemed a world too pure and good for aught but Fairies to in- 
habit — and anon in quiet slumber, losing sight of the bright 
images of sense, to visit the still brighter forms of Fancy in 
the land of dreams — for who could resist the influence of the 
drowsy god, when reading lines like these : 

" And more to lulle him in hiti blumbcr 8ol\, 
A thckling streume from high rock tumbling downe. 
And ever-drizling raiue u|)on the luft, 
Mixt with a murmuring wiudc, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did caste him in a swowne." 

Beautiful, is it not ? and a more powerful soporific than the 
" strong liquors" in which the fair rhedria steeped the eyes of 
the gallant knight Cymocles, that "nothing might him hastily 
awake." 

It has been truly remarked, that Spenser has been more 
talked of than read, and much less talked of than he really de- 
serves. Every student is ashamed to have it thought that he is 
ignorant of the writings of him, who justly stands in the first 
rank of English poets, for he has- heard by the " hearing of 
the ear," that he has uttered many beautiful, noble thoughts, in 
the thrilling language of true poetry ; yet scarce one in fifty 
has gathered these brilliant gems in their native mines, where 
alone they shine in their purest lustre. 

It is now more than two centuries and a half since the banks 
of the silver Mulla,- and the romantic hills of the Bally-Howra, 
ceased to resound to the music of his harp, and yet it is only 
within one or two years that any tolerable American edition of 
his works has been published. Even the Reviewers, those 
Harpies who eloat with green envious eye over every work 
of genius whicn they can clutch, and 

" Ck>Btacla omnia foedant 
Immtmdo,*' 
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have strangely suffered the gentle, but most gifted poet, who 
never breathed an angry word in song, to sleep undisturbed in 
his quiet grave. True, indeed, the good old Christopher North, 
of Blackwood notoriety, who has an eye to see, a heart to feel, 
and a tongue to speak of beauty wherever it exists, has read us 
a pretty chapter on him whom he calls the most delightful of ail 
poets. But even he has failed in this instance, to exhibit that 
warmth and enthusiasm which he is wont to display on a theme 
so congenial to his taste. Even in his native land the noble 
bard is but little better known than among ourselves. Strange, 

f)assing strange is it, that for more than two hundred years ne 
bund none among his countrymen who thought it worth their 
while to collect and publish his beautiful poems in a convenient, 
readable form. 

To this cause, perhaps, may we chiefly ascribe it, that he has 
been no more studied at home, for that he has been but little 
understood in England, is evident from what Christopher re- 
marks in his soliloquy on annuals, where, speaking of the dearth 
of good literature previous to the present century, he says, 
** What elderly-young lady could be expected to turn from house 
affairs, for example, to Spenser's Faerie Queene ? It is a long, 
long, long poem, that Faerie Queene ; yet beautiful it is, most ex- 
quisitely and unapproachably beautiiul in many passages, es- 
pecially about ladies and ladies' love more than celestial, for 
Venus loses in comparison her lustre in the sky ; but still people 
were afraid to get into it then as now," &c. But although but 
few, comparatively speaking, have ever tasted the rich feast 
afforded by the poetry of Spenser, he has not been entirely 
unknown and undervalued ; nor is it the least that can be said 
in his praise, that those who have known him best and praised 
him most, have been among the proudest names which English 
Literature can boast. 

He who sat highest on the mount of song, " but a little lower 
than the angels," was not ashamed to own, that from the sage 
Spenser he had drawn many lessons of wisdom, and " thought 
him a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas." Dryden, too, ob- 
serves, " that Virgil in Latin, and Spenser in English, have been 
my masters ;" and Scott, also, speaks of " his master Spenser ;" 
nor is it diflicult to perceive that they alike drank of the same 
fountain, for both have sung in impassioned strains of feats of 
arms, chivalric deeds, and knightiy tournaments. Byron» too, 
has left unwilling testimony in favor of Spenser ; not in o[)en> 
candid language, (for who ever knew him to praise the pure 
and good ?) yet in adopting the noble, melodious, but difficult 
Spenserian stanza, has tacitly, though plainly acknowledged its 
excellence and beauty. But he failed to imitate in that nu>re 
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important respect, pure thoughts, and high and virtuous aims ; 
so though he uttered beautiiul, fearful, earnest thoughts, in the 
deep, impassioned language of intensest feeling, the garland of 
praise will have withered and fallen from his brow, while that 
of Spenser will be gathering fresh brightness and verdure from 
the lapse of years. 

It will ever be a matter of regret, that of the childhood and 
youth of Spenser, we are left entirely in the dark. In readinff 
the biographies of distinguished men, we have ever regarded 
this period of their lives with peculiar interest This well 
understood, we have an insight far into the real character of the 
man, for he has then no motive to wear the borrowed mask of 
hypocrisy. With what interest do we read that Shakspeare 
was once a link boy in the streets of London, and a deer stealer 
in the parks of Warwickshire ! The simple incident related of 
our revered Washington, so familiar to every American, respect- 
ing his love of truth when a mere child, affects many minds 
more strongly than the splendid achievements of his after life I 
Thus is it with all the great : whatever noble and virtuous traits 
we see exhibited in youth, we view with higher admiration, and 
the opposite qualities with stronger aversion, than when dis- 
played in after life. Would that we could lift the veil that 
shrouds in darkness the youthful life of our poet, and read the 
bright, joyous history of his early years. If, as Wordsworth 
sagely remarks, 

" The child is father of the man," 

the history of that young father-life, which produced a manhood 
of such strength and virtue, must have been fraught with in- 
terest. Would that we could live over with him again that brief 
day of his young existence — a day of laughing sunshine and of 
sorrowing tears. Tears, did we say ? Nay, who that has ever 
listened to the joyous, happy strains — the glad music of his 
harp — can believe that Edmund Spenser ever wept ? It is not 
the melody of a broken misanthropic heart, singing the dirge 
of blighted hopes, or invoking curses upon his hated fellow-men, 
but gushing forth from the deep fountains of a soul, loving and 
beloved of all. Even when the dark clouds of disappointment 
obscured the brightest of those youthful days, which all were 
fair, and be woke from that blissful dream of his earliest, deep- 
est, purest love, to see his own Rosalind accept a rival's hand, 
he utters no complaining word, feels no envious thought, but 
with feelings chastened and purified, sings in sadder, sweeter 
tones, 

** Such i» the powre of that sweet paMioii, 
That it all sordid baseness doth expel, 
Aad the reAoed mind doth newly fashion 
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Unto a fairer forme, which now doth dwell 
Jo his high thought, that would itself excel. 
Which he beholding 8till with cou^^tant »ight, 
Admires the mirrour of so heavenly light." 

But time flies while we linger in fond recollections and im- 
aginings of Spenser's youth, and he comes forward to act his 
f)art in the busy scenes of life. From his boyhood he had been 
arailiar with the Muses, and no sooner had he published his 
Shepherd's Calendar, with some fugitive pieces, than his fame 
was spread throughout England. Fortune, too, smiled on him, 
and from the humble youth of obscure parentage, he became 
the intimate companion of jprinces and nobles, and the object of 
peculiar regard of Queen Elizabeth herself. For a few years 
ne took part in the bustle and turmoil of public life ; but its 
exciting scenes by no means accorded with his quiet disposition, 
and thus, after honorably discharging the duties of his station 
for two or three years, he eagerly embraced the opportunity of 
returning to those literary pursuits and domestic enjoyments, 
which were far more congenial with his gentle spirit. 

By the munificence ot the queen, he was relieved from the 
necessity of labor for his own support, and enabled to spend all 
his time in courting the inspiration of the Muse — ^nor did he woo 
in vain. In the brave old castle of Kilcolman, situated in the 
most romantic part of the Emerald Isle, and commanding a 
view of more than half its extent, he spent many years of quiet 
happiness, singing of 

•* Heavenly Una and her milk-white Lamb." 

It was, indeed, a meet place for one who had such a heart to 
feel, and pen to describe the beautiful, as Edmund Spenser. 
The high mountains of Kerry, melting away into the blue 
heavens on the north — the far-famed hills of Bally-Howra, on 
the south, like enchanted castles, hanging midway between 
heaven and earth, their sides thickly set with sturdy oak, with 
pleasant cottages interspersed between — before, the devious 
winding MuUa rolled its quiet waters, like the peaceful current 
of the poet's own life — while still beyond, embosomed in a 
lovely valley, were the sleeping waters of Derwent — the most 
beautiful of all Irish lakes. This delightful place might almost 
seem the original of that magic bower of bliss, whichy with 
inimitable sweetness, the poet has described in these rich, har- 
monious numbers : 

" The joyous birdefi, shrouded in chearefuU shade. 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 
Th' angelical soft trembling voyces made 
To th' inatrnroeBts divine reapondenoe meet ; 
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The ulver-soundiDg instrumento did meet 
With the base munnure of the waters fall ; 
The waters fall with difiereDce discreet, 
Now soft, oow loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all." 

He that does not feel that there is true poetry in these exqui- 
site lines, need give himself no trouble about the concerns of a 
hereafter, for he may rest assured he has not the shadow of a 
soul. Had Orpheus sung in strains half so divine, he would not 
have simply moved the stones and trees, but would have inspired 
them with the melody of song, so that to him they should have 
** made divine respondence meet." 

It was in-this lovely retreat, that Spenser composed the long* 
est — shall we say the most delightful of all English poems ? — 
the Faerie Queene. Gladly would we linger for a time upon 
this noblest work of our poet, holding high and sweet commun- 
ion with the immortal bard, and gathering the bright, fragrant 
flowers which bloom so thickly on this enchanted ground ; but 
Tempus fugiU and we must dismiss it with a word. We have 
long wondered that this magic poem, the fruit of such heavenly 
genius, has not been more extensively read and warmly ad- 
mired. True, it is allegorical, almost entirely so, yet we cannot 
agree with Christopher in his ill-natured remark, that " Purga- 
torial pains, unless, indeed, they should prove eternal, are insuf- 
ficient punishment for the impious man who invented allegory." 
Who that has read (and who has not?) the beautiful allegories 
of the pious Bunyan, could respond amen, to such a wicked 
wish ? As Bunyan excelled in allegorical prose, so was Spen- 
ser prince of allegorical verse ; and it is not merely that he 
clothed his beautiful thoughts in the language of allegory, that 
he has been less admired than the former. \V"e should rather 
say the cause has been, that from the nature of the subjects upon 
which he wrote, his allegories must necessarily have been less 
interesting to the common mind» than those oi Bunyan, but es- 
pecially being more perfect and labored, and clothed in the fig- 
urative language of poetry, they have required more study and 
mental effort fully to understand them. But even if his alle- 
gories are not all clearly understood, the Faerie Queene is 
delightful reading to all who love beautiful and pure thoughts, 
expressed in the rich harmony of smoothly flowing numbers^ 
and the full strength of the Anglo Saxon tongue. True, the 
spirit of chivalry and romance breathes through almost every 
stanza, which renders it far less acceptable to the plain, common 
sense of this practical age. It is also true, that he has justly 
incurred the charge of j^antry ; nor is it wonderful, when we 
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consider his extensive acquirements and profound learning — 
more rare accomplishments in the age in which he lived, than 
at present. He seemed equally familiar with the three worlds, 
heaven, earth, and hell, and used at pleasure, materials drawn 
from either, in the construction and embellishments of his poems. 
There are other faults in Spenser, besides those to which we have 
alluded, but it is not our purpose here to point them out. Nil 
de mortuis nisi bonmn. Long, too long have the rich treasures 
of his genius lain in obscurity, and their value and beauty beea 
almost entirely lost to the world. Endowed with a brilliant 
imagination, a vivid fancy, and boundless command of language, 
he has given full scope to each, in that poem on which his fame 
chiefly rests, the Faerie Quecne. Nor is he less to be admired 
for the noble and virtuous sentiments which he everywhere 
inculcates. Never was there a finer thought more gracefully 
expressed, than where he speaks of angels as ministering spirits 
to the good : — 

" How oft do ihey their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want f 
How ofi do they with golden pineons cleave 
The flitting ?kcys, like flying pursuivant, 
Again&t fowlc feends to ayd us militant ! 
They for us flght, they watch and duly ward. 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant." 

But we forbear. Where all is so beautiful, it is no easy task 
to collect random passages in proof of poetic merit. Let every 
student who has never tasted the rich feast afforded by Spenser, 
throw aside for a brief time his musty text books, and revel in 
the bright Elysium of the poet's imagination. We venture to 
assert, that he will not find the time unpleasantly or unprofitably 
spent. 

But the gentle current of the poet's life was not permitted to 
flow on in the quiet happiness of domestic enjoyment, till the 
last. A '* change came o'er the spirit of his dream,** and he, 
too, was taught at length by bitter experience, the sad lesson 
which all must sooner or later learn, that this is but a selfish, 
heartless world. Friend after friend forsook him, the rebels 
burned his defenseless dwelling, and with it an idolized child, 
and in destitute circumstances he was driven from his adopted 
land, to seek refuge in England. Here the Maiden Queen did 
not receive him with that open-hearted welcome which the im- 
mortal fame she had acquired from his muse justly deaerved, 
and he was permitted to languish in obscurity, and the ditap* 
poiiitment of hope deferred, ^ which maketh the heart sick." 
For a little time he bravely battled with the raging 8temi» but 
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his noble, sensitive spirit was but little fitted for contending with 
such adverse elements ; and so, in the meridian of life, in an 
obscure lodging house of the world's metropolis, with scarce a 
sympathizing friend by his side, we see the gifted poet of the 
Faerie Queene suffering, dying — and we turn away to weep I 
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*TwAi many a weary mile our ride. 

Through darkness thick and blinding rain, 
And glad were we, when we descried 

A Shepherd's cot upon the plain. 
Around the blazing hearth, that night. 

We halted from our darksome route ; 
The burning faggots crackled light. 

While the storm howled dismally without. 
The jest and song passed merrily 'round. 

And smoking pipes and foaming bowls, 
And that hamlet's roof re-echoed the sound. 

Of boisterous mirth from lithesome souls. 
In turn, tbe marvelous tale went the rounds. 

Of travelers benighted on darksome nights. 
Of wyi o' the wiep, of haunted grounds. 

And cunning wiles of treacherous sprites. 

A traveler there was, from the storm who had fled, 

like ourselves, for a refuge to the Shepherd's lone cot ; 
Bat for him tbe howl of the winds had no dread. 

For his weather-worn features proved the storm was hit lot. 
Around his dark brow, hung his snowy white locks, 

like the feathery drifts on the mountain tops hoar ; 
Or the billowy spray, as it breaks on the rocks. 

Then courses and curU along the sea-shore. 
Well knew we al), when he entered the room. 

From his dress, and his air, and balancing motion. 
His it had been, o'er the great deep to roam. 

With his comrades undaunted, the sons of the ocean. 

Siidnif hi slowly drawn aloaf , 

Gathered in its tedious pace. 
Every story, every song, 

Jest, or good, or common-plaoe ; 

10 
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Eyes that kiodled with delight. 

Where the cheerful blaze was teen. 
Dimly look on slothful night, 

Lulled by Morpheus' narcotine. 
To the stranger then we turn. 

Who in silence listened long. 
Hoping be would, in bis turn. 

Help the tardy hours along. 
" Mariner, all our tales arc told ; 

And youVe not sung, nor told a tale — 
Tell us of your wanderings bold. 

Seaward, breasting wave and gale." 

*' Ah ! many a weary year has passed. 

Since I,'* quoth he, ** was young and gay ; 
For ocean's surge, and roaring blast, 
Have taken all my bloom away. 

But well I remember. 

As the blasts of December, 

So dismally swept o'er the heath ; 

One night, stormy dark, 

A proud, gallant bark. 

Sank mountainous suites beneath. 

Ah ! now, in my ear. 

That death-knell I hear. 

The perishing mariner's wail ; 

Which told how the brave, 

'Neath ihe merciless wave, 

f 

Were whelmed in the crash of the ftirious §al«. 

'* From Albion's verdant isle we sailed. 

To cross the billowy seas ; 
And bUthe, and light of heart, we gave 

Our canvas to the breeze. 
And swiftly seaward sped our bark. 

With pennons streaming high. 
Studding-sails spread on either tide. 

And royals towards the sky. 

'*But when the sun went down that night. 

All shrouded was his course. 
Then fitful blasts boomed o'er the 

Howled through the rigging hoarse. 
A lurid mist obscured the sky. 

And tinged the waters dark. 
And threw a ghastly, pallid light, 
Cer mast, and sail, and pennon lif]it» 

Of our own gallant bark. 
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The gathering mists came oo apace, 

And brooded o*er the deep ; 
Red Ughtning flashed along the sky. 

Where echoing thunders sweep. 
Then rose the winds, with hoarser roar. 

Then heaved the sea in might. 
And the angry surges broke in foam — 

Oh ! 'twas a fearful night 

'* ' The light sails quickly aU take in— 

Let go your halliards ail- 
Up, up, my men, and lay aloft — 

Clew-gamels for the courses haul.' 
The loosened sails with thunder flap ; 

Then burst they forth from sheet and tack— 

The straining booms successive crack. 
And from the tapering jrard-arms snap. 
' With knife and axe, quick, clear the wreck — 

Down on the yards below, my men. 

And furl the courses snugly, then' — 
The Captain thus was heard from deck. 

" We hurried aloft, and stretched on the yards. 

With the lightning's bale fire to light us ; 
We feared not the blast, nor the will o' the wisp. 

That tipped every star to aflright us. 
We mastered each sail with the strength of despair. 

And bound it with jigger and gasket ; 
While the ocean upheaving, broke round us in surges. 

And sparkled like gems in a casket. 
Then safely this task being o'er. 

Close reefed we, undaunted, each topsail ; 

With the billows' tumultuous roar, 

We bounded along in the gale. 
• • • • • 

The hour o( midnight came ; still on her foaming^course. 

Our gallant ship ascends each watery steep. 

Then downward plunging in the engulfing deep, 
Cuts through the rayless darkness with impetuous fi>roe. 

" At once there rang, throughout the ship. 
From trembling tongue and pallid lip, 
' Sail, right ahead, and dose aboard — 
Port with your hekn— down — ^hard-a-laiboard.' 
"Twas all in vain ! one moment more* 
A crash arose, above the roar 
Of blactt and angry main. 
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As when from clifls that pierce the skies. 

The bounding avalanches rise. 

And burst upon the plain. 

Our ship, with an impetuous stride. 

Had crushed the ill-fated bark ; 
And the yawning gulfs were opening wide, 

Of ocean's waters dark. 
We heard the shrieks — the piercing shrieks. 

That rose from the foundering wreck ; 
With horror saw the hapless crowds 

Of wretches that thronged her deck. 
Our proud ship, majestic, convulsively flings 

The fragments around o'er the main ; 
Like the courser in battle, w^hose iron hoof rings. 

O'er heaps of mailed warriors slain. 

Whose corses strew widely the plain. 
As o'er them resistless to the deaih-charge he springs. 

" No help could we render, and we lefl them alone. 

Unaided, to perish, beneath the dark sur^e ; 
The billows, their winding bheet, hushed every groan. 
And the wail of the winds was their funeral dirge. 

But well I remember, 

As the blasts of December, 

So dismally sweep o'er the heath. 

The night stormy dark. 

When sunk that proud bark, 

The mountainous surges beneath. 

Even now, in my ear. 

That death- knell I hear. 

The perishing mariner's wail ; 

Which told how the brave, 

'Neath the merciless wave. 

Were whelmed in the roar of the furious gale.** 
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" Wild are the winds ! the heaven's are dark. 
And he is out on a pathless deep." — H. F. QcM, 

" All night the booming minute-gun. 
Had pealed along the deep. 
And mournfully the rising sun 
Looked o'er the tide-worn steep." — Mrt. Hemam. 

•* Hark I was that a gun ?" exclaimed Captain Bray, as be 
was sitting; in his accustomed manner, apparently asleep^ in hit 
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old oaken arm-chair, beside a cheerfully burning fire, one stormy 
winter's night. 

Opposite to him, occupying the same relative situation to the 
fire, sat his wife, a ffoodly dame of three score years. Her 
spectacles were perching upon the end of her nose, and her 
eyes half closed, as she sat gazing at the shining embers upon 
the hearth, conning over the scenes of her youth. There she 
saw, as imagination pictured them, the familiar countenances 
of those who had acted their parts in those scenes ; and, as 
she sat thus, ever and anon a smile would play upon her face, 
or a sad expression fiit across it, as shadows of clouds pass 

?[uickly, on a smiling summer's day. Many of her former 
iriends were now sleeping the cold sleep of death ; others of 
them were scattered, up and down, here and there in the high- 
ways and by-ways of life. 

At her feet sat the old gray cat, to all appearance indulging 
as happy a reverie as her mistress ; she, too, was unmindful of 
what passed ; her eyes were half closed, as she sat upon the 
hearth-rug, taking no notice of her little kittens, frolicking at 
her side ; but, there she was, attentively purring away, as if to 
recall some good old tune. 

At the piano forte might have been seen Arthur Bray, his 
sister Fanny, and another young lady, whose paternal name 
was Ashton, but who, for reasons which the sequel will unfold, 
had taken the name of Bray. By these, amidst their chit-chat 
and songs, the whistling of the winds, the pattering of the 
rain, and the roar of the surge, which broke heavily upon the 
rocks in the cove, at a short distance from the house, were 
unheard. Such was Captain Bray's happy family, on this 
stormy night. Having, from early youth until within a few 
years of the time of our tale, been a "sea-faring man," he had, 
by dint of perseverance and attention to his business, amassed 
a handsome fortune, with which he purchased a pleasant farm 
upon the coast of the Eastern part of Maine. Here, on the 
sunny side of a gently ascending hill, which sheltered it from 
the Northern and Eastern storms, he built him a neat little cot- 
tage. Having, in days passed, been removed from the din and 
bustle of the world, as the nature of his business required, he 
chose this spot for a dwelling, in preference to all others. Here, 
but two or three miles from a pleasant village, he could hear 
the moaning of the ocean, whose billows had so long cradled 
him. Here he could see its white-topped waves dash and break 
upon the shore, and then sink calmly away. Here, where he 
could hear their angry roar, as they were rolled by the storm- 
wind over half sunken rocks, he was spending the remainder of 
his days. 
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His son Arthur was a young man of four and twenty yean 
of age, who, having just finished his collegiate education, was 
spending a short time at his father's, previous to entering upon 
his professional studies. He, with his sister Fanny, were the 
only children of Captain Bray, upon whom he looked, as well 
he might, with no common degree of satisfaction. For, in the 
one were combined great beauty of person, a noble mind, and 
that ease and politeness of manners not often possessed by the 
scholar ; while the other child was gifted not only with uncom- 
mon beauty, but also a mind of an high order, and a most amia- 
ble disposition. Kate, the fifth of this happy family group, wai 
of the same ase as Fanny Bray, whom she strongly resembled 
in mind and disposition, and to whom she was by no meaos 
inferior in beauty. 

Her father, too, had spent the greater part of his life upon 
the sea, and was an intimate friend of Captain Bray. Twelve 
years before this time, while they were both together in the 
port of Calcutta, her father. Captain Ashton, sickened with a 
fever and died ; asking, with his dying breath, that his friend, 
Captain Bray, would adopt his little daughter, as she would now 
be a lone orphan, with only one brother, her elder by seven 

^f^ears. Possessing that roving disposition, and ardent desire 
or adventure, so common to youth of his age, he had stolen 
away from the boarding-school, where he was receiving his 
education, shortly after his father sailed upon his last voyage. 
Thus Kate being left alone in the world, at so early an age, her 
father's dying request was most heartily complied with, and 
she became to Captain Bray and his family, as an own child and 
sister. 

It was while thus happily engaged, they were beguiling pleas- 
antly this stormy winter's evening, that the report above mention- 
ed aroused Captain Bray from his apparent listlessness, who at 
the same time inquired if the noise he heard was the report of a 
gun. "'Twas but the closing of a door or the swinging of a gate," 
said Arthur, in reply, who had not noticed the sound which 
awakened so much interest in his father's mind. He knew 
too well the feelings of those who fired the signal of distress. 
While they were still conversing about the mysterious noise, 
another sharp report proved Captain Bray's suspicions to be 
correct Possessing a heart always ready to aid and succor 
the distressed, he instantly seized his old ** sou' westert** which 
had warded oflf from his head many a storm, and his great over* 
coat, both relics of his former life. 

In a short time, accompanied by Arthur and an old negro ser- 
vant, Dick, who had served him faithfully for many years, and 
who now led the way, bearing a lantern, they proceeded to 
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the cove. As they hurried along, each one was surmising 
where the vessel could be, that fired the signal of distress. 

Captain Bray remarked, that " it sounded as if the vessel was 
upon the graves ;" which were half sunken rocks, a little out of 

k the mouth of the cove, deriving their name either from their re- 
semblance to the mounds usually placed over graves, being long 

. and narrow, or from the fact that many a vessel had been 
wrecked upon them, and their crews swallowed by the waves 
that dashed them in pieces. But it matters not whence it was 
that these rocks received their name, upon which Captain Bray 
supposed the vessel had been cast. Arthur thought that the 
sound proceeded from the beach beyond the cove, where he 
supposed the vessel had stranded, while old Dick, upon being 
interrogated by him as to where he thought it was, replied, 
" raly Massa Arter, I can't tell no how. But considerin de pozition 
of de sound, I should spozc dat de vessil was somewhere or 
odder, not a great way ofi', more or less." Dick finished his 
answer, which amused them much, just as they came to the 
cove, into which the waves from the ocean rolled, and tumbling 
one over the other, dashed upon the rock-skirt shore with a 
deafening roar. 

Here, for sometime, they stood, when another flash and report 
told but too truly, that the vessel was upon the graves." "Ah !*' said 
Captain Bray, "just as I thought ! just as I thought! I fear that 
it will soon all be over with those poor fellows. So far from 
the shore was the wrecked vessel, that the now anxious watch- 
ers could afford those on board of her no assistance. 

At last it was proposed, that a fire, as a beacon-light, should 
be kindled under a large, overhanging rock, at the head of the 
cove ; so that, should any of those on board the vessel take to 
their boats, and steer for it, they would be in less danger from 
breakers than anywhere else ; and should they pass these in 
safety, they would here effect a safer landing, than at any other 
place. This idea seeming a good one, it was no sooner pro- 

Eosed, than tar barrels were brought from a boat-house near 
y, and a bright fire kindled, which sent its black, pitchy smoke 
upward, and stretched up its shining flames until they licked 
the overhanging, moss-covered rocks, or quickly darted up their 
sharp points, as if to pierce the beetling ledge, and shed a bright 
^lare around. This doubtlessly cheered the shipwrecked crew, 
lor soon the signal guns were heard again. Here, on either 
side of the fire, stood the anxious watchers, looking with in- 
tense interest in the direction of the wreck, hoping, as the wind 
had now lulled somewhat, and the storm abated, to see a boat 
coming to the shore. Now one and then another would avow 
that he could see a boat in the ofling, coming toward the shore^ 
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but, after gazing for a long time, would be constrained to be- 
lieve, that what he saw was either a creation of the imagi- 
nation, or a rock, whose top was above or below the surface 
of the water, as the waves rose over and receded from it. 

Thus they remained about two hours, during which interval 
the firing on board the wreck had ceased, and nothing but the 
dismal roar of the ocean was heard. Concluding irom this 
circumstance, that the vessel had been dashed in pieces, or 
brought into a safer situation than during the early part of the 
night, they were about to return to the house, when they heard 
three guns fired in rapid succession. Putting more fuel upon 
the fire, they awaited with increased interest ; in a short time, 
a flash lighted up that part of the ocean, at a little distance 
from where the vessel was aground, and as no report was heard, 
they supposed that a musket had been fired by those in a boat 
coming to shore. Soon another flash was seen, and a faint 
report heard, not wholly drowned by the roar of the surge. 
By this they were assured of the approach of the boat, and it 
was not long before they saw, by tlie faint light of the moon, 
which came struggling through the thick clouds, or came in 
scattered, straggling rays through their partings, as they were 
now slowly rolling away, a boat entering the mouth of the 
cove. It was now but a few rods from the beach, which af- 
forded the only safe landing ; but before this could be reached, 
the boat must come around a ledge of rocks which ran some 
ways out from the shore, and over which the waves broke 
heavily, making all around white with their foam. Just around 
the point of the ledge, which formed a kind of barrier, the tide 
was running with a strong ebbing current. Here the boat re- 
mained for some time, unable to make any headway against 
the current. The oars bent and creaked, but to no purpose, 
for one combing wave, more weighty than the rest, dashed the 
boat upon a rough, weed-covered rock, and swallowed all those 
in it, as it rolled on. 

As soon as Arthur, who had been looking on in breathless 
silence, saw this, bidding old Dick to follow, he lashed one end 
of a long rope about his waist, and charging him to hold on 
upon the other, with a boat-hook in his hand, leaped and waded 
from rock to rock, which the tide and waves left bare, until he 
stood in their very midst, which seemed enraged at his daring, 
and dashed in greater fury upon and about him, seeming, as 
they rushed with their gurgling foam between the rocks, to 
gnash their teeth at him in anger. Here, supporting himself 
with his well-tried boat-hook, and looking around, he soon es- 
pied one of those who had been swamped in the boat, swimming 
towards him. He saw him approach within a short distance 
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from him, and then sink exhausted in a -wave, which clashed 
him upon the rock on which Arthur stood. Seizing the lifeless 
body, and waiting until the wave receded and leit the locks 
bare again, he, supporting himself by the rope and boat-liook, 
waded and leaped as he could, from rock to rock, liftini^ the 
body towards the shore. Now he would cling with one arm 
to a jutting rock, embracing the wrecked man with the other, 
while a huge wave passed over him ; then he would again leap 
and wade towards the shore. Thus, after some time had 
elapsed, he reached the beach on which his father and old Dick 
were standing, completely exhausted ; delivering up his burthen 
to them, they were gratified, after some time, having applied 
the usual restoratives used for drowned persons, to see it ex- 
hibit some, though faint signs, of life. 

As no gun had been heard since the boat left the wreck, and 
as they could see no one to whom assistance could be afforded, 
forming a litter with oars and sails, they bore the shipwrecked 
person to the cottage. 



CHAPTER 11. 

**AU ! slill on my virion the object increases • 

The cottage of peace and afleciion I spy ! 

• ••««•• 

Now, now I am bles^t ! — But, oh, language it fails me. 

No pencil can paint love's eci>talic alarms : 

'Tis she that approaches — 'lis Catharioe hails me — 

She gazes ! .the smiles ! — I am pressed in her amis." 

The morning came, and the shipwrecked stranger was still 
alive ; but through the exertions he had made, and the wounds 
he received by being dashed upon the rocks, he now lay sense- 
less, so that nothing could be learned from him of the vessel, 
nor of the fate of her crew. 

The storm had passed off, but the vessel was nowhere to be 
seen. And when the villagers, as was their custom after a 
storm, came to the sea-shore to gather the weeds thrown upon 
it by the waves, they found it covered with boxes, bales, and 
fragments of the ship. Among these were found papers, from 
which they learned that the wrecked vessel was a pacfeet, bound 
from Liverpool to New York. And from papers found about 
the shipwrecked stranger, they learned that his name was 
Prank Ashburton. His dress was not that of a sailor, nor was 
his appearance generally, and thence they inferred that he was 

TOL. TUl. 11 
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a passenger on board the ship — more than this, nothing was 
ascertained. For some days, the struggle between hfe and 
death, was with him severe. At last, his strong and vigorous 
constitution overcame the disease, so that in a few days he was 
able to tell his own story. He had spent the few past years of 
his life in the East Indies, where he had accumulated a hand- 
some fortune, and was now returning to his native land. 

Being even a stranger in his native land, and as his property 
was insured in England, some time must necessarily elapse 
before he could perform any business, he yielded willingly to 
the earnest solicitations of Captain and Arthur Bray, to remain 
a few weeks with them, until his health became firm again. In 
regard to his leaving home, they could learn nothing ; he rep- 
resented himself, as he supposed he was, an orphan; for be 
had in his childhood years followed his mother to her grave, 
and since he had been absent, had heard that his father died in 
a foreign land, and that his little sister survived him but a short 
time. 

A few weeks passed on, and with the returning spring and 
summer, the health of Frank Ashburton became once more 
established. His beauty returned to him again, and during this 
time there sprung up in his heart a plant ot a nature rare and 
unknown to him. 

Though born to be a gentleman — to love and to be loved — 
and though possessing a noble and generous heart, yet he had 
before this known nothing of that feeling which the world calls 
love. Nor is this a matter of surprise, as he had spent those 
of his days, when, if ever, a person feels that flood of passion 
which carries before it all other impulses, among the most 
heartless of a heartless world. Living, as he had, among the 
most degraded of the earth, he looked upon poor humanity 
with apathy and mistrust, until now. Soon he lelt emotions to 
which he was an utter stranger. He knew not why it was, 
that his heart beat stronger than usual, or why his cheek was 
suffused with a burning blush, as often as his eye chanced to 
meet the laughing eye of Kate, or why it was that the songs 
she sang to him lingered, in his dreams, so sweetly on his ear. 

Thus commenced that emotion in his heart, which ripened 
into love. Now Frank Ashburton felt that this world was not, 
as he had deenf>ed it, a dreary waste, which must be wearily 

Eassed, ere paradise could be attained ; tliough he never told 
is love, but kept it pent up in his heart, yet he felt that his 
fortune was intimately associated with that of the beautiful 
Kate Bray. He determined not to return to the East, as he 
had anticipated, but to spend the remainder of his days in his 
native land ; often delighting himself with that pleasant, though 
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profitless occupation, followed by so many, particularly young 
persons, castle- building — ^not once so much as thinking, that the 
offer of his hand in marriage would be rejected by her, upon 
whom he looked with so much dcvotedness. 

But, alas ! for poor Frank Ashburton I her heart had already 
been won by another, to whom she had often whispered her 
plighted love, before the storm arose in which Frank Ashburton 
was wrecked ; — and these vows were made to one wholly 
unsuspected by him. It is true, that he had often seen Arthur 
Bray and Kate chatting happily together, and even more affec- 
tionately than brothers and sisters are wont to do, in their most 
loving moods. He had also noticed, as he thought, that Arthur 
seemed more devotedly attached to Kate, than to his sister 
Fanny ; but supposing that they were brothers and sisters, 
children of the same parents, he attributed all this marked 
friendship and love to the overflowing of his fraternal feelings ; 
and heard nothing of the whisperings of that demon, jealousy — 
which, lurking in the heart, tears it and rends it as soon as love 
is kindled there. 

A few weeks elapsed, and letters received from England 
required him to proceed immediately to New York, to attend 
to the adjustment of his business. The evening before he was 
to leave the family of Captain Bray, was one of the most 
amorous a summer ever knew. The mellow breath of the 
evening air, as it passed by, seemed to whisper love in the ear ; 
or to delicately kiss the cheek, as it crept softly along on its 
way. The moon was inviting the lovers forth, and the gentle 
heavings of the ocean, as it rose and fell, but scarcely moaned, 
as its tardy waves now rose and now died away upon the spongy 
beach, were not unlike the involuntary sighs ot a fond lover 
wooing his gentle mate ; and not unlike the throbbing of his 
hearty was the quicker, though no less quiet motion of the waves, 
in the little cove. 

Straying along on its shores, were Frank Ashburton and 
Kate bray. Now Frank resolved to declare his love to her, 
and to offer formally his hand in marriage ; but before he had 

Croceeded far in his recital, he was arrested by her, begging 
im to proceed no farther with his suit, as she could not, for 
reasons which Arthur would make known to him, accept his 
hand. By this prompt and unqualified refusal, he was greatly 
confounded, as he not only supposed that her heart was un- 
trammeled, but that his love was even reciprocated by her. 

They returned to the house ; but Frank was not, as usual, 
cheerful and happy. As he was to leave early in the morninff, 
he spent the evening, until a late hour, with Captain Brajrs 
happy familyt conversingt as they naturally would, upon the 
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singular manner in which their acquaintance with him com- 
menced, and the unhappy occurrences of the shipwreck. And 
when they saw Frank's sadness, they attributed it to the recol- 
lection ol* these things, and the prospect of their separation; 
for he had often assured them, with no small degree of emotioo, 
that he esteemed them as the only friends he had in this broad 
world. It was in vain that he endeavored to appear cheerful; 
the smile and the trembling tear-drop in his eye, for -which it 
found channels to course its way, 

^* Met, as rich siinbeaius and durk burets of rain 
Meet ill the sky." 

The severe rebuffs with which his sanguine hopes had met, 
could not be overcome nor concealed. To Kate, this was any- 
thing but a happy evening. She saw and knew the cause of 
his unpleasant feelings. And when Captain Bray and others of 
his happy family spoke of their attachment and esteem for 
him, he now, for the first time, felt a mistrust in their words. 
Had he but interrogated Arthur, upon the cause of the decided 
refusal his offers had met with, he would have seen that there 
was meaning in these words, and would have had a lighter 
heart. But chagrin and pride kept him from this, and now he 
longed for the hour of departure to come. 

The sun had just arisen from the ocean, as the stage-coach 
in which Frank was to depart, rolled heavily up to the door of 
the cottage. As he heard it, his spirits were animated, for he 
was now anxious to leave the place which, but a few hours be- 
fore, was to him, of all, the most pleasant. Farewell I was 
spoken, and he yet again repeated the many obligations he was 
under to them for the preservation of his life, and their un- 
measured kindness towards him. The coach door slammed, 
the driver snapped his whip, and down the hill the heavy coach 
rattled, hiding the dwelling of Captain Bray from his view. 
Without noticing any of the objects he passed, there sat Frank 
Ashburton, silent and sad. 

A journey of three days brought him to the village, one of 
the seaport towns of Massachusetts, where he was bom, and 
where he spent his childhood years, and where his mother, long 
since dead, was buried. It was just as the sun was sinking in 
the west, that the coach entered the village, and passed the 
house where he had spent, though few, the happiest years 
of his life. There stood the same old well-sweep, with the 
same moss-covered bucket hanging from it, that there did fif- 
teen years before. The same sturdy old elms were there now, 
bending their long arms over the house, that there were thsiu 
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There, at the entrance of the short lane which led to the house, 
stood the same old red gate, upon which he iiad often swung in 
merry glee, while beside it, just as then, stood one tall, straight 
poplar tree, as if it were a sentinel, keeping its lonely guard. 
But the house in which his kind mother had taught his mfant 
knees to bend, and his little lips to lisp their nightly prayer, 
had lost the neat appearance it once had ; the storms of a dozen 
or more years had not been spent in vain upon it. 

As he passed this, he felt more lonesome than ever before ; 
the scene of his mother's death came before him, and his play- 
ful little sister was a^ain by him, prattling as happily as she 
did so long before this time: now his waywardness, though 
thousands of times repented of, came afresh to his mind. -And 
as memory, true to herself, brought the scenes of his childhood 
up in order before him, 

** Uis early days 
Were with him in his heart." 

Though he had left this place when but eight years of age, 
still, it was to him his home, sweet home, whose breathings, as 
they came over his soul, brought no less of pain than of pleasure. 
What would he have given now, for only one friend who was 
of his kindred, one fond sister whom he could love ! In vain he 
looked, hoping to recognize an acquaintance in the countenances 
of those who, as they passed, turned their careless gaze at the 
coach, as it rumbled along ; they were all strange and unknown 
to him. 

Early in the morning, he sought his mother's grave, and 
leaning his head upon the stone, which marked the spot where 
she lay, he once more moistened the sods, on which for a long 
time no mourner's tear had fallen ; for, 

" He had not learned yet to repress 
All heai t-wruog dropt» of bitterness." 

And here, in these sad moments, he found a pleasure. 

Yes I it is sweet to stand by the damp and noiseless gravel 
beds of those we love, and weep. It is manliness to be heart- 
broken there; and no less proper than pleasant for those who sow 
the corrupt body, to water with their tears the spot where it is 
sown. All this he felt, and for a while gave full vent to the 
fountain of grief opened in his heart. The time passed un- 
heeded by, and it was not until the sun had risen high and 
warm, that his happy reverie was disturbed by the sound of 
the innocent voices of two little girls, who were happily gath- 
ering the wild flowers, that blossomed alike upon the rich and 
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poor man's grave, or were thoughtlessly chasing the gaudy 
butterflies, until at unawares, they approached near to him, and 
then turned and walked timidly away. He followed them with 
his eyes, and sighed for one short hour of their happiness. 
Now, for the first time, he thought of his sister, and looked for 
her grave ; but none so small as her's would be, were near his 
mother's. He searched the church-yard through, and read 
each epitaph, to find where she was sleeping; but no stone 
bore her name. He was leaving this hallowed place, when he 
met an old man, bowed with age, leaning upon his stafl'; his 
wrinkled, care-worn brow, his thin, white locks, and tottering 
steps, told but too truly, that his days were few. 

As they met, Frank inquired of him concerning his parents 
and sister. Of the two former, he learned nothing but what 
he had heard before ; but of his sister, the old man knew 
nothing. 

A few days after found Frank Ashburton arranging his busi- 
ness in New York, preparatory to leaving his native land 
again ; hoping, as he did, to find once more comparative hap- 
piness in the cares of business. It was at this time that he 
received a letter from Arthur Bray, explaining the conduct of 
Kate towards him. And when he learned that she was not, as 
he had supposed, his sister, but that they were to be united by 
closer bonds, he could no longer hate the beautiful Kate Bray — 
for to hatred his love was fast changing — but he loved her now 
even more than ever before, for loving most of all the preserver 
of his life, and his best friend. 

Frank had no sooner read this letter, than he resolved to visit 
once more that family to which he was so much indebted, before 
he again sailed from his native land ; hoping to reward them, 
in a measure, for their unlimited kindness to him, and to con- 
gratulate the happy pair upon their future prospects. 

Two months had elapsed from the time he left Captain Bray's 
hospitable roof, before he again returned there ; and, as they 
were gathered together one evening, chatting familiarly, as 
friends are wont at times to do, Frank depicted to them his 
emotions, as he left this place two months before, and de- 
scribed his feelings, as he visited his native village. This was 
the first time that he had even spoken so much of his early 
history as to tell where he was born, having always evaded 
answering any questions relative to it. And when he spoke 
of his feelings upon passing the homestead, and of his visit 
to his mother's grave, all listened with the deepest interest ; 
and the silent tear frequently coursed its way down Kate's fair 
cheek, for she remembered well that her mother, too, was sleep- 
ing in that same church-yard, and in that same village she had 
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spent her childhood years. Thus, he finished his recital, to 
which all were attentive listeners, without once even imagining 
that he was ever known or related to any of them, until Cap- 
tain Bray, who was well acquainted with Frank's native village, 
and now feeling a lively interest in it, as it was the birth-place 
of one so dear to him as Kate, accidentally inquired something 
more particular about the homestead. But before Frank had 
half finished his description of it, Captain Bray, lifting up with 
surprise both his hands, exclaimed, "Is this Frank Ashton?" 
Frank trembled and choked as he heard, for the first time for 
fifteen years, his real name spoken. Had a voice come from 
the mouldering dust in his mother's grave, and spoken his name, 
when he was resting his head upon the stone, he would hardly 
have been more astounded. And before he had recovered him- 
self enough from this surprise to reply, Kate, hearing his name, 
and seeing his surprise at the mention of it, became at once 
convinced that he was her long lost brother, and leaping, with a 
shriek, fell upon his neck, pouring forth her warm tears of joy. 

Here stood Frank, utterly amazed at this conduct of Kate ; 
firmly believing that his sister was long since dead, he asked, as 
soon as he could, the cause of all this joy ; and, when the mys- 
tery was unraveled to him, his emotions and the happy em- 
braces of the surprised brother and sister, can be better imagined 
than described. The lost was found, the dead was raised. 

A few years elapsed, and Arthur Bray, who had been edu- 
cated for the church, broke the bread of life to the godly people 
of the village, near where the scene of this talc is laid, living 
happily with his loving wife, Kate. Frank Ashburton, now 
assuming his real name, Frank Ashton, and having retired from 
business, was united in the holy bonds of wedlock to Fanny 
Bray, and dwelt in the cottage near the cove. 

And as often as the storm-wind howled, and the roaring, 
swelling waves, lashed on one and another to the shore, these 
now fond wives and loving mothers, would delight to tell their 
prattling little ones around them, of the stormy winter's night, 
and the shipwreck. Or, when the weather was mild and warm, 
to lead them to the church-yard, where the mournful weeping 
willows bent their long and slender arms, and where the ever- 
green mourners cast their darker, and sadder, and softer gloom, 
over the sleeping dust of Captain Bray, and his affectionate 
wife. a- 
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REVIEW. 

Amxricaic Notes fur General CirculRtion, by Charles Dickens, ■athor of " Kkhoiu 
Nicklehy." *• Old Curiosity Siiop," " Barnaby Rudge," elc. etc. etc. New York: 
Harper 6c Brothers. 

Since the cstablisliment of Mr. Cunard's new line of steam- 
ships, the facility of cornmunication between this country and 
England, has exerted a marked effect on either side of the At- 
lantic, and the condition of both nations, in consequence, h&s 
been more particularly brought to the notice of each other. 
At every fresh arrival is introduced some new book of ESnglish 
authorship, which is immediately caught up, republished in some 
cheap and popular form, and circulated widely through the 
community ; copious extracts from the English journals are 
given in every newspaper, whilst merchants and stock-jobbers 
look with fearful interest upon the bulletin boards, in anticipa- 
tion of a rise or depression in the money market, consequent 
upon "their foreign advices." On the other hand, the number 
of English tourists that have recently visited this country, and 
have returned home invariably to write a book — an implicit 
obligation which they perform as though in duty bound— -iiave 
served to dispel much of that lamentable ignorance hitherto exist- 
inff alnong their countrymen, upon America and her institutions; 
whilst on the continent, " les sauvases Americans^* through the 
representations of M. de Tocqueville, have become, in the eyes 
of Frenchmen, quite a civilized people. The example of thus 
writing a book, which has since been considered so binding, 
was undoubtedly set by those arch-confederates, in their libel- 
ous denunciations of this country — Mrs. Trollope and Capt 
Basil Hall. The former winds up her ** Men and Manners in 
America," with this exclamation, " What a life !" a word which, 
by the slight omission of the penultimate letter, would be highly 
expressive of the credit due to the preceding statements. The 
work of the latter has long been known as a tissue of the gross- 
est misrepresentations. 

The Englishman at home and the Englishman abroad, are 
said to be essentially different characters. At home, at his 
fireside, he is all hospitality and benevolence, his demeanor 
thoroughly conciliating and gentlemanly ; and thus it is that 
foreigners uniformly speak in tones highly commendatory of 
the polish and refinement of English society. But abroad, he 
becomes peevish — perfectly intolerable. He rails at every 
thing not English, and refuses to recognize any other standard 
of taste ; his view is wholly obstructed by national prejudice. 
When he visits America, these characteristics are rendered the 
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more striking, because totally regardless of the sudden and 
complete transition he has undergone, he makes his own precon- 
ceived notions of propriety the umpires of all his criticism. He 
is forever instituting unfair comparisons, and forgets he has left 
the old world for the new, a monarchy for a republic. Regent's 
Park for Broadway. Administer to an Englishman's comfort^ 
(a word peculiarly liis own,) and you secure his approbation. 
A clean napkin, a silver fork, a good dinner, and plenty of time 
to eat it in, will obtain from him a handsome compliment to 
the country and institutions under which such a happy disposi- 
tion of things is to be met with. It is really astonishing to see 
what frivolous exceptions, what minutiae of domestic detail, oc- 
cupy the thousand and one tourists' books that have been written 
about America; whilst the grand principle of republicanism, 
our political and social condition, and the rapid strides we are 
daily taking in the march of intellect and improvement, are 
wholly overlooked. 

These remarks have been chiefly suggested to us by a care- 
ful perusal of the volume whose title we have placed at the 
head of this article ; a book which we opened with every pleas- 
urable anticipation, but closed with feelings of unmitigated dis- 
appointment. The first two chapters, entitled *' Going Away,** 
and " The Passage Out," are inimitable ; herein we recognize 
the author of Nicholas Nickleby and the Pickwick Papers. 
His description of the cabin of the Brittania, but more particu- 
larly of his state-room, as contrasted with the apartment sug- 
gested to his imagination by ** the highly varnished lithographic 
plan hanging up in the agent's counting-house in the city of 
London," struck us as truly ludicrous. " That this room of 
state, in short, could be anything but a cheerful jest of the Cap- 
tain's, invented and put in practice for the better relish and 
enjoyment of the real state-room presently to be disclosed," 
was a truth which, for the moment, he could not bring his mind 
to bear upon or comprehend. And then the circumstantial ac^ 
count he gives of his sea-sickness, only to be appreciated by 
those who have experienced the sensation — how ne lay in hig 
birth all day long, in a perfect state of lethargy ; insensible to any 
emotion, except ** a kind of fiendish delight" at the fact of his wife 
being too ill to talk to him — hownothing could have surprised him. 
•* If m the momentary illumination of any ray of intelligence 
that may have come upon me in the way of thoughts of home, 
a goblin postman, with a scarlet coat and bell, had come into 
that little kennel before me, broad awake in broad day, and 
apologizing for bein^ damp through walking in the sea, had 
handed me a letter, directed to myself in familiar character^ 1 
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am certain I should not have felt one atom of astonishment : I 
should have been perfectly satisfied. If Neptune himself had 
walked in, with a toasted shark upon his tridant, I should have 
looked upon the event as one of the very commonest everyday 
occurrences." 

By some effort wholly unintelligible to himself, he at last 
manages to get on deck. Whilst there, the Captain, whose 
part it is to administer consolation upon such occasions, ap- 
proaches him — but it is folly to attempt the expression of the 
same ideas in other language than his own. ^ I saw by his 

festures that he addressed me ; but it was a long time before 
could make out that he remonstrated against my standing up 
to my knees in water, as I was ; of course I don't know why. 
I tried to thank him, but couldn't. I could only point to roy 
boots — or wherever I supposed my boots to be — and say, in a 
plaintive voice, * cork soles ;' at the same time endeavoring, I am 
told, to sit down in the pool. Finding that I was quite insensible, 
and for the time a maniac, he humanely conducted me below." 
Having quoted enough from these two chapters to show that 
the author of " American Notes," is the same Mr. Dickens 
whose name we have been accustomed to associate with the 
inimitable ** Boz," (a fact which wc feared might otherw^ise have 
been called into question,) we proceed more especially to dis- 
cuss the merits of the following pages. 

We suppose that no foreigner ever labored under so many 
disadvantages in his visit to this country, as did Mr. Dickens. 
Both from the hurried tour he took through but a limited portion 
of the Union, and the peculiar circumstances attending it, an 
adequate conception of either our men or manners, was to him 
wholly impossible. No sooner was his arrival announced in 
Boston harbor, than a committee was appointed to provide for 
his reception; and from that time forth, until six months at- 
terwards, he was safely deposited on board the packet-shtp 
George Washington, similar committees escorted him through 
each successive stage of his journey. What little he saw of 
American life, and the manner in which it was presented t<) 
him, fell as far short of the reality, as a theatrical performancq 
differs from the matter-of-fact occurrences it is designed to re^ 
resent. As well might we expect him to derive any idea of th< 
grandeur and sublimity of a prairie on fire, from the aniaU 
conflagration, which, we are told, was expressively got. up fol 
him by his well disposed friends of St. Louis, as to believe ths 
bis opinions of our national characteristics, as drawn from 
very partial observations, are at all appreciable. OwiugJw 
these facts, Mr. Dickens has thrown no new light whatever uShon 
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his subject ; indeed, had he secured the assistance of Mrs. 
Trollope, and provided himself with a correct map of the Uni- 
ted States, (in which latter case he would have been less 
likely to have made Baltimore the capitol of Maryland,) he 
might have concocted quite as good a book as the one before us, 
without having once moved beyond the precincts of Devonshire 
Terrace. 

Mr. Dickens' love of humor has induced him too frequently 
to draw upon his highly imaginative fancy for his scenes and 
descriptions. He deals largely in hyperbole, and sometimes 
descends to the lowest carricatures. He gives, indiscriminately, 
the Yankee dialect to the Southern planter, and the Western 
slang to the inhabitants of the Middle States. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that no "elderly gentleman" in Penn- 
sylvania, or anywhere else, ever gave utterance to such an 
exclamation as, " If here ain't the Harrisburg mail, at last, and 
dreadful bright and smart to look at, too, dam my mother !" 
Wherever an American opens his mouth, he is invariably made 
to usher in his remarks with, " I guess," or, ** I reckon." 

Throughout his book, Mr. Dickens seems to be struggling 
between a sense of gratitude and a spirit of detraction ; the 
latter, however, sadly predominates. He is aware that there is 
such a thing as ** damning with faint praise," a species of com- 
mendation which, in his ** tolerable" and " so so" phrases, he 
displays to perfection. By way of compromise for his many 
absurd and unjust strictures upon our domestic peculiarities, he 
prefaces his " Notes" with a dedication to his friends in America, 
and concludes with a compliment to their courage, frankness, and 
hospitality. But this is poor satisfaction for the bitterness and 
sarcasm that intervenes. 

Before concluding this review, we cannot refrain from commu- 
nicating to our readers a discovery we have recently made, that 
seems to have escaped the attention of all preceding critics. 
We have incontestable proof, that our author, among his other 
qualifications, possesses, in an eminent degree, a talent for 
poetry — that he is a poet in spite of himself. No sooner does 
ne attempt a strain of pathos, or become descriptive in his 
style, than he incontinently runs off into a succession of met- 
rical cadences, that continue unbroken until the end of the 
period. This impropriety pervades the most of his later pro- 
ductions, and is particularly noticeable in his description of the 
interminable wanderings of little Nell, in ** The Old Curiosity 
Shop," and his account of the Gordon riots, in "Bamaby 
Rudge." We give below, an extract from the volume before 
us, wherein he describes the Falls of Niagara, and how de- 
lightful it was 
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*' To wander to and fro all day, and tite > 
The cataracts from all points of view ; to atand 
Upon the edge ol' the great horse-shoe fall. 
Marking the hurried waters gathering strength 
As they approached the verge, yet seeming, too. 
To pause before it shot into the guU' 
Below ; 
Watching the river, as, stirred by no visible cause, 

it heaved and eddied and awoke 

The echoes, being troubled yet far down 
Beneath the surface, by its giant leap. 

To have Niagara before me. 
Lighted by the sun, and by the moon, and 
In the day^s decline, and gray, as evening 
Slowly fell upon it ; to look upon 
It every day, and wake up in the night. 
And hear its ceacelcss voice," Sec. 

It will be seen that we have arranged the lines in conformitr 
with the rules of English blank verse. In his visit to the peo- 
itentiary near Philadelphia, lie conjures up in one of the cells 
an ideal prisoner, (a sorry imitation of Sterne's " Captive,**) 
pictures the horrors of solitary confinement, in the same 
notonous jingle. This is puerile, and highly reprehensible \\ 
author of Mr. Dickens' reputation. During his passage 
to New York, he converts the prison on Blackweirs Island] 
a madhouse, that he may make the lunatics ^ fling up 
caps, and roar in sympathy with the headlong engine an< _ 
driving tide !" These are poetical licenses, and of course ^e 
intend no impeachment of Mr. Dickens' veracity. 

The book is a hurried compilation. A want of system pre- 
vails throughout, and every page bears upon it the impress of 
carelessness and haste. A dash is at times the only preparation 
the reader has for a sudden change in the narrative. After he 
has accompanied the author safely home to England, he is un- 
expectedly transported back again to America, in a chapter on 
slavery ; and at the very conclusion of the book, he is startled 
by a silly anecdote, which, if not omitted altogether, should at 
least appear in a more appropriate place. We are sorry, both 
for Mr. Dickens' sake and our own, that he ever visited this 
country — for our own sake, because we had already pictured 
to our imagination the author of those admirable conceptions, 
which so lately have been the delight and wonder of tne lit- 
erary world ; and with this fanciful portrait we were quite con- 
tent: itneeded no confirmation, (not to say that it was dissipated,) 
by an acquaintance with the original. We are sorry for Mr. 
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Nckens' sake, because vfe are satisfied that he has acquired no 
dditional fame, either at home or abroad, by the publication of 
is " American Notes,'' 



GUARDIAN ANGELS. 

'Tif tweet to think, an Angel band. 
From the unknown, the spirit land. 
With watchful care ou^ steps attend. 
And every hour our lives defend. 

They come, with morning's purple light. 
Nor leave when fall the shades of night ; 
But hovering still on noiseless wing, 
A spell of gladness o*er us fling. 

In sleep, they come, with dreams of btiaSt 
Too pure for such a world as this : 
And bring that land of beauty nigh. 
Ne'er seen except with Fancy's eye. 

Or if a lonely watch we keep. 
Nor woo the soft embrace of sleep. 
They guide with a divine control. 
The midnight musings of the soul. 

When sorely pressed with toil and strife. 
Upon the battle-field of life ; 
They, sweetly whispering in our ear, 
Proclaim the hour of triumph near. 

If, lured by pleasure's siren song. 
We tread the path that thousands throng, 
They tell us, thus, of danger nigh — 
'* The soul that sinneth, it shall die." 

In hours of anguish and despair. 
When earthly friends neglect our prayer ; 
In soft, celestial tones we hear 
Words, that our drooping spirits cheer. 

When memories of other years. 
Call from their fount affection's tears ; 
They tell us, *' weep not for the past— 
We've joys for thee, that always last." 
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'Tis thiirt, that Heaven kindly send« 
These UDseen, ever constant lnend«: 
They guard our way witli lioly power, 
Nor leave us in the final hour. 

They bear u<«, ihcn, at Death's command. 

To tht'ir liright hiune, ihe Spirit-laud; 

Where nil the hiesl forever share* 

The joys that sprin^^ immortal there. K. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Lowxi.l Offerino and Magazine : Lowell, Mass. 

We have just received the October and November numbers 
of this periodical, edited by our fair countrywomen, as above 
mentioned. We have not been in the habit, heretofore, of noti- 
cing publications of this kind, but have deemed the present a 
proper occasion in which to dispense with the customary rule. 
The style and character of the work strike us as peculiarly fine. 
The articles in general are neatlv and tastefully executed — two 
in particular, " The Task of Death," and " The Portrait Gallery, 
No 1," are deserving of the highest consideration. Here and 
there, indeed, we notice faults such as might be expected in a 
periodical to which years have not lent the advantage of expe- 
rience — some inaccuracies of thought and expression — with an 
occasional deviation from the strict rules of propriety and ele- 
gance, in style and composition. These, however, we can char- 
itably excuse — for why ? 

" A lilllc nonsense, now and then, 
Is rclie-hed by the wisest men." 

On the whole, we take leave of the Offering, heartily bidding 
the ladies God speed, in their endeavors to elevate the character 
of their countrywomen, not doubting that the Magazine which 
they edit, will be a credit to the institution with which it is con- 
nected, as it will add another star to our galaxy of literary 
fame. R. 



The Dartmouth : Hanover, N. H. 

The November number of this College periodical has just 
reached us, containing, as usual, some very excellent articles. 
We think we see in this number a decided improvement over 
the former. Not to specify — Longfellow, Sheridan, Demos- 
thenes, are decided hits. Success to you, Dartmouth ! R. 
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EPILEGOMENA. 

OifCE more, Classmates, after havings allowed so long a time to elapse, we take our 
pen in hand, to indite a few words in respect to our Magazine. Five numbers have 
already been iifsued, and we have advanced far enough in our course, to take a retrih 
tpertire, as well as prospective view of our situation and circumstances. Wlien we 
commenced the publication of this periodical, we did it with fear and trembling — 
diffidence in respect to our own abilities, and apprehension in regard to the future. 
By the smiles of Providence, however, aided by our own industry, we have been 
enabled thus far to prosecute our enterpiise, with what success, gentlemen, we leave 
you to determine- For the remainder, we shall endeavor to do our best, to equal the 
expectations of those who have honored us with their confidence, and befriended us 
with their kindness — a kintlness, indeed, which we shall never forget. 

In freta dam fluvil current, dum montlbus uinbre 
LustrabuDt convexa— polut dum tldera poscet. 

Senior Year ! Is it |H>sfribIe, ClasMuates, that we have arrived at this period — that 
we have advanced thus far on our Cullege course 1 The halcyon days of our youth— 
the bright anticipations of our Freshman and Sophomore sojourn — the gay, gorgeous 
pencilings oC fancy in the future — have they come to this ? It is even so. Classmates ! 
We might be inclined, indeed, to be merry on the occasion, to congratulate ourselves 
on our present condition, but the occasion itself will not admit of it. Serious thoughts 
become us rather — leflections on ourselves, and our past history — we who are so 
soon to step forth on the arena of life ! How short a time, comparatively, does it 
seem, since we first entered these walls — this retreat of science and learning — and 
exchanged the glad voice of greeting with each other, and with friends not yet for- 
gotten ! Merry voices then rung out upon the air — the careless, hearty laugh of 
childhood — amid the sports of the play ground — the full gush of youthful feeling 
and passion, that would not be restrained ! Buoyant spirits there were among us— 
souls of reckless daring, ready to confront danger of eveiy kind — alas ' ** vaulting 
ambition did o'eHeap itself," and they disappeared from among us — forcibly/ Some 
linger with us still — and some 

" Their graves are severed far and wide 
By mount, and stream, and sea." 

Blessings on those who remain ! What though the joyousness of Freshman existence 
has been exchanged for the sober, staid gravity of Senior life, heartt never change, 
and the warm gush of feeling still flows responsive to the kindred flow of sentiment. 
Classmate! the spell which binds heart to heart! a link in the chain which unites 
kindred spirits — may the " last link" never be broken ! 

But we are moralizing. We will cut short the stream of our meditations, there- 
fore, by a brief notice of the 

" Inamorati." 

This distinguished association met according to appointment, the other evening. 
But what they did — what resolutions they passed, where they met, or in what manner, 
we are alike ignorant. Icbabod, the scribe, who was to preser\'e the minutes of the 
meeting, being, as was suppcn^d, somewhat fuddled, foigot to hand them over for publi- 
cation ; of course we are left in the dark as to their proceedings. Judging from circum- 
stances, however, and from the fact, that previous to the time of the meeting, there wu 
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obsisrved to be considerable commotion among the member* — indeed^ 

was seen slily wending: hiti way aloni^ a corner of a certain rnllrg r d m i t i lk M 

hospitable thou^fhts intent/* — and still more from the innumeraUe namberof 

Aec. that were seen outride the wipdow, on the succeeding morning', giviny 

of something more than un intellectual repast. Alas ! alas ! how traosient aratha 

ol men ! the marble itself may crumble into ruin — the most durable atracti 

preserve the re<-ords of great deeds — the pen of the historian can 

from mortality ; — by the way, there ii* aderper meaning in Si*ott than ia grmriaHf 

po»ed — and the master of human nature felt that he would have left his akdohi 

feet, had he not introduced one figure. Old Mortahty j-~«ll we know of Um 

that they met ! ! ! '* Sic transit gloria mundi/' 

Our Devil has just arrived from the pre«s for our communication; u'e 
fore, with the following 

Notices to CoRiiESPOirDEirrs. 

" Sir Philip Sidney," in under consideration. 

*' Stanzas" — " Poetry and Physical Science" — unaToidably pottponad to tha 
number. 

" Claims of Music" — '* Stanzas to Louise" — are respectfully daelined- 

'* The Charade" is difi^jHinsed with. It is a rare specimen, however. Han 
scMue extracts : — 

*' But ItH nsniA a still brighter enrollment can brag ; 

*Tis hiicribed on three stars of our national flsg." 

* • * * « 

" My second, though crowned with a bale of boBVi 
No lady invokes the bright balo upon ber." 

The author of "Lines on Tobacco," is informed that we es-cftete the artkle 

The "Vow of Jeptha" hath a milk and water sweetness. It might, 
for very indiflerent prose. 

'* I think of thee," reminds us of our own love-lorn ditties, on the aoA 
potato patch — " long time ago." 

"T." is declined. 

09-^P<^^l^>ng of the Devil, we have just received a communication, writtea ii 
istic characters, which, we have no doubt, is from the distinguished perKMiage hi 
particularly as the flame of our candle burnt blue at the time, and a atron^ 
brimstone was leA behind in the apartment. It is as follows : 

OiOrThe Editors of the Yale Uterary will confer an everlasUng obligation on the 
ghdnf their corraipondeiiis a hint to wriu* plainer, hereafter. I can*t always decipiier frnmU 
'specially In tfOMky weather— and of course sometimes run afoul of a snsg. Tlie Edllon wa 
consider tbb a bint for tbenwelves— oh, no !— they are privileged characters, and 
as they know bow— the more illegible tlie better— as they can judge, from my 
liow the chirography of their correspondents should be. 

Yours to eonunaod. 



wlik 



Tka Davik -.^ 



«% On hand, two or three sets of back numbers. 

Qcy-Communicatious for the next number, must be handed in immtdwi^m 
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BALLAD LITERATURE. 

In every era, mind has found appropriate channels of com- 
munication. Man, in almost every condition, aspiring at more 
than merely to express in common talk, the thoughts that die 
with their utterance, has devised means of preserving in the 
popular mind the events that most affect his interest, or wake 
his curiosity. In the rude intellect, as in the polished, there 
seems ever to have dwelt a conviction, that some actions and 
occurrences were worthy of being snatched from forgetfulness. 
There have arisen in all times of which we have any know- 
ledge, a class of men impelled by the double desire of preserv- 
ing others' fame, and building up their own, to record as they 
best could, the most important transactions of their age. Their 
productions have fared like all the works of man ; many have 
teen swallowed up in their voyage down the current of years ; 
many have been mutilated by the scythe of time ; and some, 
escaping the wreck, have come down to us, bringing the story of 
ages past, and telling us that mind was even then active. At 
the tables of kings and chieftains sat the minstrel bard, and 
contributed to cheer the festive occasion by singing the glorious 
deeds flattering to the pride of the listeners. Greece, in her 
early days, as Homer sings, knew a similar custom. Blind 
Demodicus, at the hospitable board, struck his harp to the story 
of Ulysses* wanderings, while the unknown hero wept at the 
recital. In the rude times following the fall of the western 
empire, and long afterwards, was this profession in high repute. 
The scalds of the Northmen, the bards and harpers among the 
Britons, the Gallic troubadours, were the constant attendants of 
princes, and the prophets of the people. Their strains swelling 
in fierceness, gave a lion courage to the fighting warrior ; their 
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lays, breathing a milder note, soothed the spirit of the dyir 
hero. 

In those early times, their songs and recitals were almost tl 
only channels of knowledge. Humble appear to us the labo; 
designed principally for entertainment, yet from them is dra\* 
the history of that age. No historian, in his retirement, sketchc 
the busy world without, but the popular singer detailed, in 
more attractive form, the stirring incidents of liis own and pr 
ceding times, and transmitted them through his successor 
The antiquary, penetrating into the remote past, and gatherir 
many a flower in his way, finds few other instructors, ai 
gladly receives their testimony as authentic. 

Time, however, has swept away most of the productions 
those remote periods. The wars they sang, the hair-bread 
'scapes, warbled in stirring notes, making the heart beat faste 
the story of affection, whose recital sent the warm blood mo 
rapidly through the veins, have been recorded in a more dur 
ble form by the historian, or have sunk in the grave of oblivio 
The rude singer has taught the inquisitive mind of later tim 
the story of his age ; but while we retain the substance of h 
tale, we have lost the expression which gave it interest ai 
freshness. While the pen was unknown or unused, the song, 
is probable, oft-times passed away when the voice of tl 
minstrel became hushed in death, Jind his harp hung silent in h 
cottage. But let praise be his. He acted well his part, whi 
the world needed his services. 

The ballads and old songs that have reached these times, ai 
mostly of later origin. 1 hose of England have the greate 
interest, since they excite national feelings common to us wil 
the mother country. They are the offspring principally of tl 
times, when civilization was encroaching on primitive ruA 
ness, when the land was filled with the stining scenes whic 
delight a brave and active people, when the rights of societ 
and individuals were ill-defined, and the earls often made fore 
the arbiter of their disputes. These old songs of all descri] 
tions partake of the character of their age, and convey i 
back into the very scenes and feelings of those times. The 
are worthy of our study, as they show the progress of the civi 
ization we are proud of, and of the language consecrated I 
many sublime works of genius. Through all the classes im 
which they are distinguished by antiquarians, run a few cha 
acteristics, which may be termed the elements of ballad lit 
rature. 

A striking feature in these productions, is a spirit of rue 
heroism and hardy daring. Springing up in periods of foreig 
wars and internal commotions, uey extol with unmeasure 
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E raise the many exploits and brave actions of the times. Their 
ighest enconium on an individual, is the declaration, '^ to the 
wars he's gone — in the ranks of death you'll find him." The 
strifes of the borders, then so common between the " lairds" 
and earls, inspired many a song in praise of the chieftain's 
valor. In this class of productions is the well-known ballad of 
Chevy Chace, relating the battle in which "many thousand 
merry men were slaine undet the greene woode tree," and the 
kings Harry and Jamy lost their noblest captains, the Lord 
Perse and the dougghtc Duglas. But the spirit of the singer 
seems most kindled!, when he celebrates the exploits and hardi- 
hood of the bold outlaw, who dared resist the high assumptions 
of power, and with his " hand-bowe shoot the kynge's deere in 
the royal forestes." With what pride does he dilate on the 
courage and humanity of Robin Hood, who gave the poor 
what he plundered from the rich ; of good William of Clouds- 
ly, who escaped from his burning cottage, and the hands of the 
sherifl*; not forgetting either the outlaw's family, " hys wyfe 
faire Alyce, and hys children three." These are the songa 
which most engage the popular ear. They breathe a spirit of 
freedom, a love of independence, which ever wake a thrill of 
feeling among the hardy yeomanry. 

But the clash of armor and the bow-string's sound, are not 
their only music. They delight also in the laugh of girls,^and 
in the silvery voice of maidens. They are imbued with a sen- 
timent of gallantry and devotion to the fair. Their times were 
the palmy days of chivalry, which had elevated woman from 
the low place given her in preceding ages, almost to that of a 
divinity. This feeling, united with the high esteem in which 
personal prowess was held, and the notions of valor peculiar to 
that period, made the knight a champion ever ready to enter 
the list in defense of his lady's honor. The smile of beauty, 
and the glance of woman's eye, moved many a valiant heart, 
and might ever command a multitude of lances. This is the 
spirit infused into the old ballads and songs. " Bewty" in the 
foir, is one of their favorite themes. 

" He had a faire daufjhter, of bewty raosl bright. 



And many a frnllant brave suitor had sheo, 
For none was soe toinelye as pretty Bessee," 



begins one — a specimen of this characteristic in songs, whose 
dates run from the earliest times, which have transmitted 
thought in this earliest mode of expressing it. The tender 
passion, and its fair object, have indeed often lent their charms 
to poetry of loftier pretensions, but never do they so affect the 
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artless and unperverted mind, as when described iii the sim- 
plicity of the ballad. Here we see the feeling of love, as it 
fushes warm in the freshness of youth ; there it seems moulded 
y artificial customs, or tinged with the colder prudence of 
subsequent life. The minstrel tells not when Hymen's altar is 
polluted by calculating selfishness, when Cupid is banished irom 
the nuptial feast, and the god of bargains is invoked to preside ; 
he mentions not the national or family policy which is served 
even by a union of affection ; but, with a natural simplicity, he 
sings of the true love, and the bride's beauty. 

But this species of literature receives much of its peculiar 
character from the feelings which later times have agreed to 
call superstition. Its web has a hue resulting from mingled 
colors, of which the shade given it by these feeUngs is not least 
distinguishable. The most beautiful trait of these songs may 
seem to be that just considered ; while this may appear to give 
a darker tinge, and throw over them the sombre gloom we are 
apt to associate with it. But the superstition inwrought in 
their texture, is not that terrible kind which sprinkles its way 
with blood, and stalks like a stalwart giant over the crushed 
spirit of man — not that which oppresses human nature, when 
unenlightened by any glimmerings of truth — but a superstition 

! purified somewhat by the refining nature of Christianity, freed 
irom offensive and injurious qualities, and retaining much to 
please and captivate the imagination. As used by the ballad 
singer, it led to no enormity ; it invented not a test of witch- 
craft, nor kindled the fire of persecution. It simply peopled 
the caves, the meadows, and the hill-bom streams, all nature 
indeed, with an order of beings unlike man, yet conversant with 
his habits and feelings, and having power to benefit or injure 
him. These are the actors which enter much into the machine- 
ry of the ancient ballads. The fairies come forth from their 
lurking places into the pale moonlight, and hold their nightly 
revel on the green, in a ring which none dare enter. The noise 
of their horses' bridles is heard in the night, and the traveler 
stands aside till the fairy cavalcade has passed. He hears 
them singing : 

" Wc sleep in rose-buds soA and sweet. 
We r(>vel in the stream, 
Wc wanton lightly on the wind. 
Or glide on a sunbeam ;*' 

and this was received most readily in those days of easy 
belief. Then it was not fiction, but reality. Nor was it less 
credible to the rude mind, that the spirit should leave tlie 
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church-yard at the noon of night, to extort satisfaction for an 
injury. Thus have these writings descended, tinged with a 
belief in superhuman beings. Philosophy had not then laid its 
chilling hand on those visions ; and to us they appear, the beau- 
tiful creations of poetry. Philosophy — worthy of all praise for 
penetrating into the secret laws of nature, but never, as it seems 
now becoming fashionable to claim, a friend to poetry, or the 
exercise of imagination. 

Simplicity of thought and expression is their prime attribute. 
They are the voice of nature ; and the unaffected manner of 
their narration touches feeling common to every bosom. Who 
does not remember that in childhood he often left his boyish 
sports, and the toy, for a while his every thing, and with brother 
and sister gathered round the cheerful fire, to hear the fond 
grandame, or the faithful old servant, relate the story of by- 
gone days ? Who has forgot the silence in the little circle, and 
the expressive look of every eye, while the song of ancient 
times drew the attention from all else, and the hour when youth- 
ful eyes should close in sleep, passed by unheeded ? The tear- 
moistened cheek, told how the sensibilities were touched by 
such sad and simple stories as the " Children in the Wood," and 
what power dwells in thoughts true to nature, even of the hum- 
blest expression. Who, in the busy scenes and rough tumult 
of life, as he looks back on those simple and exquisite ieelings of 
childhood, does not sigh that they have iicd, and sometimes 
wish he could again enjoy those sunny hours ? 

And such was society in the hey-day of ballad popularity. 
Then was the infancy of modem time — the frolicsome period 
of its youth. The popular mind had the unsuspecting credulity 
of childhood. It received without inquiry the legends coming 
from an unknown source ; it asked not whether the common 
belief in fairies and sprites — in brownies and witches, accom- 
panied Odin from his ancient home on the Caspian, or sprang 
from Eastern notions of gentle, airy peris hoverinc round the 
gates of paradise ; it simply believed and wondered. Nor 
was it fastidious to choose the most fitting language, or fond 
only of the swelling period, or the lofty measure. It loved the 
simplest diction, and the sweet, tiny music of simple verse, and 
still more the naked, artless thoughts, that thrill on the native 
feelings of the soul. To drink in fully the spirit of its own 
songs, we must leave the regular and refined present, and visit 
the very times of minstrelsy ; as the man, to sympathize with 
the child, must, in thought, live again his own childhood. And 
why should these beautiful notions be torn from the rude mind ? 
Why may not the peasant mother, when she sees a smile on 
the face of her sleeping infant, be happy in the thought, that an 
angel is whispering in its ear 7 

- 4 
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SOXC; OF THE PLEIADES. 

We are sisters seven — oiir lot is on high. 

To circle and sbine through tlie wide, wide sky, 

Begremmingr the bosom of even. 
No voice of alann ever startles our fear. 
For earth's loud commotioD — it reaches not here ; 
And we ever roll on, in our own blest sphere. 

Through the azure halU of heaven. 

From the rude glare of Morn our eychds wc close. 
And retired in cerulean bowers repose — 
Not a sorrow our hearts ever gricYing— 
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But what is their value — these old relics of error and super- 
stition ? Nothing, to him that has not a soul to be touched by 
the simple expression of feeling, whose heart never warms in 
contemplating the beautiful, who cannot overlook the impcrf«> 
tions ot early efforts, but with cynic disposition, snaps at the 
effusions his own mind could never have poured forth. There 
are those who would tear every flower from the rough path c-: 
life — the earliest of spring, as well as the plant of centuries 
For them no music sounds in the homely balJad. But there is 
music there, and it vibrates on the strings of the sou], which 
nature has tuned with her own hand. To the lover of history, 
also, they present a most interesting field of study. They are 
the treasury of ancient manners. The historian dwells in the 
palace, and takes his station beside the throne ; he enters the 
national council, and attends the leaders of the arnr^ics ; but he 
seldom descends among the people to depict the customs nnd 
feelings of lowly life. But the rude singer had a humble valt, 
and he makes the common manners the tissue of his song. M 
they are chiefly interesting as the germ of English literature. 
They have been studied deeply by the master spirits of our lan- 
guage. The immortal bard of Avon drew from them much of 
his inspiration ; they floated in the marvelous fancy of Scot- 
land's plough-boy poet ; and the wizard of the North oft invoked 
their aid, when stretching forth his magic wand, he threw en- 
chantment over many a spot in the past. They come with these 
commendations to our attention, to our study. At least, thev 
promise to fill an hour with pleasure and instruction; to wake in 
the mind plunging into grave studies, its early feelings, and 
throw a kind oi romantic spell over the "olden times." 
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Till the coining of evening again we discern, 
And the silver-fiiced planeta begin to retarn ; 
Then our torches we light, and away while they burn. 
The atar-dance merrily weaving. 

Through the cold we look down, and like dionaonds bright. 
Do we sparkle and flame in the brow of the night, 

Away where the frost never freezes ; 
In mid summer's glow, too, our vigils we keep. 
And in at the curtains our bright eyes peep. 
On the coy young maid as she lies in her sleep. 

And smilet at the Idas of the breexea. 

Our radiance oft, with the pale taper blends, 
Where woman's aflection unwearied bends 

O'er the sufferer's fevered pillow. 
And oAen some lone one, mournfully fair. 
Do we watch to the home of the dead repair. 
And grieve by the side of the marble there ; 

In the still night neath the willow. 

Our beams go doMm where the solitudes are. 

And the beasts of the forest come forth from their lair. 

And havoc, and prey on each other. 
And the midnight assassin encounters our ga». 
And his steel gleams bright in our own sweet rays. 
As he enters the chamber with wily pace. 

And strikes through the heart of a brother. 

The star-learned sage, on the plains of Cbaldee, 
B«red his brow to the nightfall our faces to see, 

And list to the secrets we taught him. 
And the half wrecked mariner raises his eye. 
And joys to discover our lamps in the sky ; 
For it tells him the storm-spirit now is past by ; 

And he smiles at the fears it wrought him. 

Spread out to our gaze lie tlie nations exposed. 
And the secrets of midnight all widely disclosed, 

As nightly we pass to review them. 
Thus we shine on forever, in glory and pride, 
While the stars and the moonbeams attend at our side— 
But the Day-King is rising, our beauties to hide. 

Till the next coming eve shall renew them. Oaaiif . 
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LITERARY CURIOSITY/ 

[Copy of a letter addressiieci by Professor Surong to the Freshman Class, in Yale 
College, in 1775, expressing his thanks for a tuit of dothet, which they had present- 
ed him.] 

Classi Recentium in Collegio Yalensi : 
Salutem. 
Humanissimi et optimae spei Juvenes : 

Quum sit a vobis hodie munus sumptuosum et perquam niti- 
dum mihi oblatum, idem ut pignus vestrae ergo me Denevolentiae 
laetissime accipio, et summa gratitudine amplector. Ingratus 
quidem fuero, vestrae hujus munificentiae si unquam obliviscar 
et grata memoria non semper recordabor. Floreatis, Juvenes 
amandi, semperque floreat tota classis sub auspiciis benignis- 
simis vestri Tutoris literatissimi.f 

Virtutem et pietatem prae omnibus oolite, Deum veneramini, 
et ea in quibus nunc estis studia diligentissime (ut facitis) perse- 
quemini, ut et vobis ipsis honori, parentibus aliisque amicis 
gaudio, rebusque publicis emolumento esse possitis. Et quam- 
diu inter hosce parietes Academicos versamini, et has sedes 
Musarum amoenissimas incolitis, nunquam vobis in ulla re vel 
petentibus, vel rogantibus, defuero ; sed contra, quantopere potu- 
ero, vestram felicitatem ac utilitatem edocendo et ad ingenuas 
excolendas artes et scientias cohortando promovere conabor. 
Et Deus Optimus Maximus faciat ut quamdiu hujus Academ- 
iae alumni exstiteritis, vitas ducatis suavissimas; etquum vitam 
academicam, cursum scilicet quadriennium, perageritis, fructus 
vestrae industriae copiosissimos recipiatis, et in saecula saeculo- 
rum vita beatificain coelis perpetuo perfruamini omnes. 

Pupilli dilectissimi, pro hac vestra generositate eximia, etsi 
receptis beneficiis baud pares vel dignas, sincerissime tamen am- 
plissimas nunc remitto ad vos gratias. 

Sic rescribit, 

NEHEMIAS STRONG. 

Y. C, Julii 25^ 1775. 

* This article was accompanied by the following note, addressed to the Editors : 

GtiUlemen, — The following literary curiosity was handed me a few days since by 
the venerable Dr. Webster, and seems worthy, as a reminiscence of college life, to 
find a place on the pages of your Magazine. Alumhus. 

t The Rev. Joseph Buckminster, afterwards a minister in Portsmouth, N. H. 
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STANZAS. 

I STOOD within a *' place of graves," beside a montiinent 

That bore a Daxne I once had loved ; and o'er the hillock leant 

A blushing rose, that gently shed its perfume on the air. 

Yet drooped its head, as if it mourned for one that slumbered there. 

I would have plucked it in its bloom, for sweet it were to keep 
A flower, that, in its pride, had watched that fair one's holy sleep. 
But that I deemed 'twere sad to see the friendly blossom fade. 
That once had bloomed in loveliness, where slept the buried maid. 

And it were sacrilege, I ween, all carelessly to take 
The flower that, meeting other eyes, shall tearful memories wake. 
I could not of its beauty rob the grave where beauty sleeps. 
Upon whose blushing buds distil the tears that nature weeps. 

Oh no, I could not rudely pluck the rose that, budding there. 
Had made the dwelling of the dead appear to me so fair ; 
It may be that some sister soul delights to watch its bloom. 
And smiles amid her tears, to see the guardian of the tomb. 

No, let it shed its fragrance here, and here its leaves be strown 
Upon her consecrated grave, for whom it bloomed alone ; 
'Tis hallowed by the mourner's tear ; its hues can only grace 
The sacred spot on which it grew — the maiden's resting place. 



POETRY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Physical Science, some maintain, is constantly invading the 
domain of poetry : removing the materials for its nobler crea- 
tions ; and limiting the sources of its influence and power. The 
opinion evidently has its rise in a misconception of the true 
elements of the poet's art — the sources of his inspiration. Sci- 
ence aims to unfold hidden facts — to expose error — to dispel 
ignorance by the light of discovery. Unless, then, mystery and 
error are essential ingredients, or the ground- work of poetry, 
Science is not its foe. We believe that " Truth is the great 
quickener and inspirer;" that the substitution of fact for 
theory or conjecture, sacrifices neither beauty, grandeur, nor 
power ; consequently, that the truths which Science brings 
to light are more agreeable to the mind — better suited to the 
poet's use in rearing the fabric of his song. We consider that 
the discoveries of Physical Science have greatly extended the 
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province of poetry ; unfolded new forms of Truth and Beauty ; 
multiplied poetic themes ; and furnished rich and ample stores 
of imagery and illustration. They have removed, as it were, 
the barriers which confined the mind to this nether world, and 
let it/re€ to explore the outer regions of creation, whence it 
returns with enlarged conceptions of the extent and glory of 
the universe — with heightened reverence for the Creator, in 
view of Ilis fathomless wisdom and Almighty power. 

From its connection with our subject, we notice^ in the first 
place, that view of poetry which makes it the product of an 
early and a dark age ; which maintains, that '* as civilization 
advances, poetry almost necessarily declines.*' Macauley, in bis 
article on Milton, we think, has broached on this subject doc- 
trines which poorly comport with his fame as a critic, or with 
his brilliant and nervous style. He throws around the theory 
above mentioned, the charm of a striking illustration, admirably 
fitted to lead astray. I allude to his well-known comparison of 
poetry to the magic lantern ; a passage apparently modeled 
after his own idea of poetry ; to which, he says, " truth is es- 
sential, but it is the truth of madness — the reasonings are just, 
but the premises arc false." In his view, no poet ever tri- 
umphed over greater difficulties than Milton. Because, for- 
sooth, " He received a learned education ; was a profound and 
elegant classical scholar ; was initiated into all the mysteries of 
Rabbinical literature ; and intimately acquainted with ever)' 
language of modern Europe, from which either pleasure or in- 
formation was then to be derived." Serious stumbling blocks, 
indeed, in the road to poetic fame ! Wonder of wonders, that 
"the fire of Milton's mind not only was not suffocated beneath 
tlie weight of its own fuel, but penetrated the whole superin- 
cumbent mass with its own heat and radiance !" Strange, 
passing strange, that the great poet could so completely triumph 
over the disadvantage of living in an age of light ! The truth 
is, no one, without inverting the instrument oi his mental vis- 
ion, can fail to perceive, that it is this very discipline of mind — 
this refinement of taste — this mass of information — this won- 
derful command of language, imagery, illustration — ^that gives 
its glory to every page — that gilds every line of Paradise Lost. 

Knowledge, then, in its extended sense, we consider essential 
to the poet. That comprehensiveness of view, which brings 
within its field of vision the whole history of humanity ; which 
fathoms the depths of the human mind, and traces to their 
source the passions and emotions of the soul ; which ponders 
deeply th^ volume of creation, written with the finger of God, 
in characters of living light, and stamped with the impress of 
eternal truth. 
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So visionary are the notions which some entertain of poetry, 
that we are tempted to dwell for a while on its true nature 
and ends. 

" A poet," says Wordsworth, " is a man^ speaking to meiu** 
This part of his definition, particularly, we admire. It recalls 
the mind from its dreamy wandering, to the confines of truth 
and common sense. We have taken no unimportant step, when 
we have thus disabused the mind of its misty conceptions, and 
satisfied ourselves that, instead of some etherial being, the poet, 
after all, is but a man. The true poet is a lover of^humanity. 
Blessed with a warmer heart — ^livelier sensibilities — a benevo- 
lence purer and more expansive — a deeper insight into the 
springs of human action, than the generality of mankind, he 
enters with his whole soul into all that concerns his fellow men ; 
shares in their joys, and sympathizes in their woes. From the 
mourner's lip he would dash the cup of grief. The rugged way 
of honest and struggling poverty he would smooth. He would 
swell, as far as in him lies, the sum of individual happiness, and 
of general good. Contemplating man in his origin and sublime 
destiny, he would divert the sous of plenty, of want, of pleas- 
ure, of disappointment, and of care, from the vain pursuit of 
the fleeting joys of time ; and point them to enduring possess- 
ions and eternal peace in brighter worlds. He would invoke 
the heavenly muse for aid to 

" Afsert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of Gotl to man." 

Arc we told that the world awards the title of Poet to numbers 
who never aim thus to meliorate the condition of their race ? 
True : but so far as they are deficient in the attributes we have 
specified, so far they fail to dignify, or they disgrace the name. 
They lack an essential element in the constitution of the true 
poet. Meteorlike, they flash athwart the sky with a transient, 
an unearthly glare. The true poet from a higher sphere radiates 
a serene and constant light. Such is the poet. What then is 
poetry ? 

Poetry, we are wont to regard, equally with prose, a means 
to an end. Without however attempting a definition, we will 
simply view it as the instrument which tne poet employs to ef- 
fect his end. Of the nature of this instrument — ^its Protean 
forms — its ever-chancing hues — volumes might be written ; but 
these are points which do not fall within the scope of a mere 
definition. Thought is as essential to the poet as to the writer 
of prose. Language is but the medium of thought ; and this 
the poet employs in its full power. Some seem to consider, 
" elegant and decorated language, in meter,'* all that is essential 
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to good poetry ; subordinating the matter to the manner ; con- 
trary to the fundamental principle of all composition, whether 
prose or verse. Not so Irving, when he says, " The true poet 
gives us the choicest thoughts in the choicest language" — thoi^hts 
which he beautifully styles " the spirit — ^the aroma** of the age 
in which he lives: "jewels/' of which language is but the 
** casket" for transmitting them in " a portable form to posteri- 
ty." The same writer, with characteristic humor, happily hits 
off the class of critics we have in mind, in the exclamation of 
the self-complacent, chuckling, little quarto — ^'•mighty well! 
and so you would persuade me that the literature of an age is 
to be perpetuated by a vagabond deer-stealer 1 by a man withr 
out learning ! by a poet— forsooth — a poet P 

It appears a favorite and common idea of poetry, that its 

Erimary aim is to please. Genuine poetry wc maintain has a 
igher purpose. In effecting this purpose, it is true it imparts 
pleasure, by addressing, through the medium of language, those 
nobler affections of our nature, whose exercise is ever attended 
with the purest and most rational enjoyment. But the theory 
which limits poetry to the mere art of using words, as the Pain- 
ter colors, expressly to set pleasing pictures before the mind, is 
like that which should represent the artisan as polishing the 
tempered blade, merely for the warrior to confound the gaping 
crowd by the amazing dexterity with which he hews the air / 
We go further. If the poet himself, either inadvertently or 
willfully, thus pervert his divine art, to all intents he hangs his 
harp upon the willows. It wails but a wild and mournful dirge. 
The poet renders language effectual to his purpose in various 
ways. He paints scenes to please the mental eye. He strikes 
that chord in the human soul which vibrates to sweet sounds, 
when, as the " Attic bird," he 

" Trills hU thick-warbled notes"— 

or, like Milton's angels, pours out his thoughts in choral sym- 
phonies. He appeals to that striking feature of the mind, the 
principle of association ; when, by some charmed name, or 

frand allusion, he fires a train of thought that summons " the 
urial places of the memory to give up their dead." The views 
we have suggested, we believe may be fortified by appeal to 
reason, and to the most admired poets, both of the present and 
of an earlier day. Such arc Bryant, Wordsworth, Cowper. 
Milton — names to which Poesy may point as peerless brilliants 
in her crown. 

We would cheerfully examine more at length the distinfiruish- 
ing features — the varied forms of development — the sublime 
creations,. of this "imperial art." We would fain follow poetry 
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into the difTerent provinces of its appropriate domain— external 
nature — the human heart — man as an individual and as a social 
being — ^but our hmits forbid. We turn again to the discoveries 
of Physical Science. 

In commencing, we remarked in substance, that some deem 
the progress of scientific discovery unfavorable in its influence 
upon poetry. This is merely one particular of that general 
theory which regards the extension of knowledge, and the de- 
velopment of reason, as prejudicial, if not fatal, to the imitative 
arts ; among which poetry is placed. Our immediate business 
is with the specific charge ; and we remark, that to us its un- 
reasonableness appears evident when we consider, that mys- 
tery and error are not essential to poetry of the highest order-* 
that science does not necessarily destroy the pleasing efifect of 
certain representations of Nature, which time and poetic usage 
have hallowed ; but which, instead of being based on scientific 
truth, paint outward objects as they appear ; that where original 
poetic genius exists, it is absurd to suppose that its fire is quench- 
ed by the appropriate fuel for its support ; that the empire of 
poetry has ever been, and will ever remain the same, so long 
as a human heart shall beat, or the frame of Nature stand, and 
the seasons roll their round. 

Physical Science, in its various branches, is daily bringing to 
light new truths ; some striking for their beauty, grandeur, or 
novelty ; others important from their intimate connection with 
man's temporal comfort and enjoyment ; others still, from the 
place which they hold in the economy of the universe : all fur- 
nishing aliment for the mind ; exercising its faculties, rousing 
the imagination, refining the taste. One department acquaints 
us with the blooming wonders of the vegetable kingdom, from 
the flowers of every hue and clime, up to the cedar of Lebanon, 
or the monarch of our own forests. Another analyzes the vari- 
ous objects of which our senses have cognizance ; nay, it takes 
a fragment of the clobe itself, and resolves it into its elements 
before our eyes. One reads the records of ages in the barren 
rocks. Another collects the jewels of the mine ; and the dia- 
mond, the amethyst, the emerald, the sapphire, sparkle in our 
sight. Another penetrates the mysteries of the skies, and be- 
fore its patient search they disclose myriads of revolving worlds. 
It transports us to the remotest star, and a new heavens stretch 
above us. We rise to the faintest luminary in those heavens, 
and still we behold a new firmament of radiant spheres. To 
this phenomenon we can assign no limit. Each fixed star amid 
these countless hosts it rationally infers is a sun to a vast sys- 
tem which circles round it. All these systems, it nobly con- 
ceives, roll in harmony about a common centre — which, as 
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it sublimely, but reverently conjectures, may be the throne of 
God i This brief and imperfect sketch can impart but an in- 
adequate idea of the ample materials for thought, elevated 
conception, and imagery, which Science furnishes the poetic 
mind. 

Physical Science, in connection with Revelation, we believe 
is destined to effect an important revolution in Polite Literature. 
It was a favorite thought of Grimke, that nations will hereafter 
arise, whose literature, for richness and majesty, will far sur* 

Eiss that of any former age, because it will be founded on the 
ible : '' the only standard of immortal, all-pervading, immuta- 
ble thought — the unerring standard of taste." Now the God 
of the Bible is the God of Nature : 

'* He givets iu lustre to the insect*;* wing. 
And wheeU His throne upon the rollintf worUUi.'* 

But as we have remarked, it is the office of Physical Science to 
interpret Nature, to investigate her hidden mysteries and won- 
ders, and thus expand our conceptions of the power, wisdom, 
benevolence, of Nature's God. The Poet then resorting for 
thought and inspiration to the unfailing source of truth and 
beauty ; and to Science for facts, imagery, and illustration, will 
address himself to themes commensurate with his loftiest pow- 
ers. The Author of the human mind made not its highest fac- 
ulties for nought. Nor can any theme more justly challenge 
the poet's skill, than that which would illustrate the energy and 
wisdom of the Creator ; or celebrate his goodness in ** hallelu- 
iahs and hymns of praise." Milton's muse never plumed its 
wings for a holier flight than in that noble choral song which 
breathes the morning orisons of the first human pair : 

'* These aie thy glorious work.-*. Parent of g^ood. 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair," 6cc. 

It Is no mere poetic phantasm to anticipate a day when ** error 
will have no place" — when the abuse or talents and gifts will be 
unknown — when the poet will strike his lyre only to themes 
worthy of his song. Time, with the revolving years, is hasten- 
ing its dawn. Through the glass of Prophecy and of Christian 
hope we can discern its bright and morning star. 
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LUIS DE CAMOENS. 

The latter half of the sixteenth century may be justly re- 

fprded as one of the brightest eras in the history of modem 
iterature. In England, it was the Elizabethan age ; in Italy, 
it was the period of the love, the imprisonment, and the mad- 
ness of Tasso ; and the heroic muse and melancholy fate of 
Camoens, have ^ven it a lustre in the eyes of the Portuguese, 
which even their cotemporaneous national misfortunes cannot 
obscure. But while the works of the master artists, who 
flocked about the court of the maiden Queen, are the objects of 
our earliest regard and our fondest admiration, while the praises 
of the Jerusalem Delivered are in every mouth, the Lusiad, the 
earliest modern epic, is scarcely known among ds, and the name 
of its author, though connected with a sad story of hopeless 
love, of wrongs, and of privations, touches in our bosoms no 
chord of sympathy, awakes no feeling of sorrow. Let us turn, 
then, our attention from writers more familiar to our memory, 
and perhaps dearer to our hearts, and bestow it, for a time, on 
the bard of Portugal. Be assured, we shall not come back from 
our wanderings wearied with the monotony of the path, or dis- 
gusted with its nakedness and deformity. Though we may travel 

** 0*er seas where sail was never spread before,** 

yet will we also tarry awhile, with the poet, at islands, whose 
green fields smile, and clear fountains sparkle in the li^ht of an 
eternal sunshine, where the soft breath of the zephyr is always 
felt, and the flowers of spring are never-fading, we will stray 
along the banks of fairy rivers. 

Where bright reflected in the pool below, 
The vermil apples tremble on the bough,— 
Where o*er the yellow sands the waters sleep, 
And primrose flowers inverted, dew-drops weep, — 
Where, marrouring o*er the pebbles, purls the stream, 
And silver fronts in plaj'ful curvings gleam ;— • 

or we will seat ourselves upon some wave-washed clifl*, and 
gaze out upon old ocean, by the pale moonlight, listening to his 
ceaseless meanings, and watching his swelling and heaving 
waves, as they lash each other on, and break even at our very 
feet. But first we will hearken to the story of the poet's for- 
tunes, as it has come down to us, after the lapse of three event- 
ful centuries. There is a strange sort of pleasure, which we 
feel in reading the works of those eminent at once for exalted 
talents and for heavy calamities. The ballad of Sir Charles 
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Bawdin seems filled with a twofold beauty and tendemeas, when 
we remember the fate of its unhappy author, ''poor Chi^tter- 
ton," as Coleridge used to call him ; and we read the Orphan 
with renewed interest and keener enjoyment, ivhen we call to 
mind '' sad Otway," friendless, hopeless, dyin^ by the roadside 
of hunger. This is especially the case with the Liusiad, and its 
author, Luis de Camoiins. lie was bom at Lisbon, in 1^2^ 
That while yet an infant, he lost his father by shipwreck, that 
he was educated at the University of Coimbra, that he after- 
wards appeared at court, engaged in a love affair with a lady 
above his rank, and was consequently banished from Lisbon. 
is all that we liave been able to learn concerning the earlier 
part of his life. In the seclusion to which he retired after his 
Danishment, he commenced the Lusiad. A few years later, ve 
find him fighting against the Moors in Africa, distinguishing 
himself by his activity and valor, and in the interval of freedom 
from military employments, continuing his great poem. 

One hand the sword, and one the pen employed. 

His conduct in Africa procured his recall to court ; but di§- 
figured by the loss of an eye, tormented by a hopeless passioOi 
which was continually inflamed by the sight of its object, and 
distracted by poverty, by the ingratitude of a degenerate king. 
and by the intrigues of powerful enemies, he at length resolved 
to leave Portugal, and try his fortune in another land. A few 
months after he had formed this resolution, he set sail for India, 
and then, for the first time, his aflfairs seemed to prosper. But 
his evil fortune had not forsaken him. He publishedy perhaps 
imprudently, some satires against the officers of govemmcDt 
at Goa, where he was residing. As a consequence, he was 
banished to one of the islands in the Chinese sea, but, at the in- 
tercession of his friends, he was afterwards removed to Macao, 
which was then in the possession of the Portuguese, and a small 
office, the profits of which were, however, adequate to hii 
wishes, was there conferred upon him. Here Camoens remain- 
ed five years, during which time he completed the Lusiad, and 
amassed a small fortune. At length he obtained permission to 
return to Goa, but the ship, which he had laden with all his prop* 
erty, was wrecked upon the coast of Cochin China, and be 
himself barely escaped, carrying in one hand his manuscriptii 
while he sustained himself on a plank with the other. **U 
earthly immortality were worth as little as the ascetic moralists 



* There 8ecm8 to be !ionic doubt as to the dute of Comocns* birth. Mickle 9ai 
Biake place that event in 1517, Init Southcy, whose authority we should prefer to tbil 
of both the above writers, positively assures us that it happened at Liaboo, in 1924^^ 
Liftaiul JiyUingsof Camo'cnf, Quarterly RevittVfXxvUn 
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MTOuld tell US," exclaims Southey, from whom this portion of 
our narrative is taken, " then it had been happy for Camoens, if 
the waters had closed over him forever.*' Though the unfortu- 
nate poet was treated in the kindest manner by the natives, a 
more unhappy situation than the one in which he was now pla- 
ced, can hardly be imagined. He was stripped at once ot all 
his wealth — wealth, for the sake of which he had quitted his 
native land, and toiled on through suffering and misfortune for ten 
long years — and, to complete his misery, he here heard of the 
death of his mistress, which took from him his last hope, for, 
through all his adversity, he had cherished a fond expectation of 
returning to Portugal, and, emboldened bv riches, of once more 
laying claim to her hand. It was under these circumstances, as 
he walked along the banks of the Mecon, near the mouth of 
which he had been wrecked, that he composed his paraphrase 
of that most beautiful of Psalms, ** By the waters of Babylon, 
we sat down and wept when we remembered thee, O I Zion." 
After a series of calamities — ship wreck, poverty, imprisonment — 
he returned to Portugal in as deplorable a condition as when 
he left it. In 1572 he published the Lusiad, but even this, ac- 
cording to the statement of Southey, brought him no relief, and 
a few years later found him subsisting upon the bread which 
an old Indian servant begged from door to door, and in hourly 
danger of dying from starvation. In this situation he was dis- 
covered by some of his friends, who hastily conveyed him to a 
hospital, where a little after he died, uttering with his last breath 
a prayer for his country, over which the clouds of political 
slavery were then fast darkening. Thus perished Luis de Ca- 
moens. " What can be a more lamentable thing," says an old 
Portuguese writer, " than to see great genius so ill rewarded ! 
I saw nim die in a hospital at Lisbon, without having a winding- 
sheet to cover him, after having triumphed in India, and sailed 
five thousand five hundred leagues by sea ! What a great lesson 
for those who weary themselves night and day m studying 

without profit, as a spider is weaving its web to catch flies ! * 

******* 

It is hard to form a correct judgment of the poetry of Ca- 
moens, especially when known only through the cold medium 
of translation. Of his minor writings wc shall sa^ nothing. 
Hallam, whom Macauley calls " a judge, but a hangmg judge," 
praises his sonnets ; and Bouterwek represents them as ^ full 
of Petrarchic grace and tenderness, and molded with classic 
correctness." 

The Lusiad, the great work of the poet, and that which lay 
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nearest his heart, demands our most especial attention. The 
machinery of this poem is, perhaps, the most singular of any in 
all the range of epic literature. Jupiter and Neptune, Mars, 
Bacchus, and Venus, figure conspicuously in it, yet so mixed 
up — if we may use the expression — with Jehovah, with Christ, 
and with the Blessed Virgin, that it is hardly possible to distin- 
guish between them. The English translator, Mr. Mickle, has 
indeed assured us that the whole is but a lengthened allegory ; 
but the license of even Spenserian allegory would hardly admit 
of such confusion. It is mainly as a descriptive poet, that Ca- 
moens excels. In this he much resembles Spenser. There is 
the same gentleness of expression ; the same soft beauty in the 
Lusiad, that we find in the Faerie Quccne. The episode of the 
Island of Venus, is one of the most beautiful productions in any 
language ; and when we aflSrm, that from it Tasso borrowed 
his gardens of Teneriffo, whither he makes Armida convey 
Rinaldo, that one remarkable passage he has almost literally 
translated, and that Spenser hath been equally free with this 
portion of the Jerusalem Delivered, we bestow upon the Portu- 
guese poet the highest praise. Yet, in reading the Lusiad, we 
cannot but feel the want of some marked characters — there is 
no Rinaldo, no Tancred, no generous and devoted enemy, and 
"the mighty Gama" too often becomes insipid. Gentle, undula- 
ting hills, and narrow, flowery valleys : paths winding through 
shady groves ; fountains, w^aterfalls, morning, evening, ocean 
at midnight ; these things are painted with a master's hand. 
But when such subjects are left, and we are merely following 
the narration, there is a lack of interest, for which even his de- 
scriptive beauties can hardly compensate. Yet he has, in one 
or two instances, shown himself capable of the highest flights 
of the imagination. The appearance of the Genius of the 
Ganges is a fine conception'; and the introduction of the Phan- 
tom of the Cape, is equal to the noblest efforts of the poetic 
mind. The adventurous navigators are represented as gradu- 
ally drawing near the Cape of Good Hope, coasted along shores 
never before visited by civilized man, amazed, bewildered, 
frightened by the strange aspect of nature, when, as the heights 
of the promontory are just in view, a black cloud overhangs 
the ship, darkness covers the ocean, the sun, moon, and stars^ 
are extinguished, and from the bosom of the deep, a hideous 
gigantic form arises — the guardian spirit of the Cape. It fore- 
tells the many diasters which are to happen at that stormy 
place ; declares that with the approach of man its dominion is 
ended, and sinks into the waves forever. 

As a whole, the Lusiad doubtless abounds in faults, but its 
merits amply atone for its defects, and he who has not yet 
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perused it, has before him an unopened mine, whose ore is very 
rich — rich, though here and there alloyed with earthy matter — 
and though its bright surface be in some places stained and dis- 
figured. As we turn over its pages, and dwell mournfully on 
the many and just complaints of the poet ; as we hear him 
exclaiming, sadly, 

Nu more the summer of my life remains, 
My autumn's len^j^hening evenings chill my veins, 
Down the bleak stream of lime, by woes on woes 
Winged on, I hasten to the tomb's repose , 

we can almost see him bidding a tearful farewell to the lady of 
his love, and to his native country ; we listen to the wind howl- 
ing through the masts and cordage of his laboring vessel, and 
again behold that vessel dashed against the rocks of a distant 
shore, and the wrecked mariner struggling to preserve at once 
his manuscripts and his life ; we accompany him to his prison 
at Goa ; and when he is- once more released and landed upon 
the soil of Portugal, we go with him from scene to scene — 
from the court to the beggar's hut, to the hospital ; we hearken 
to his struggling utterance, and catch his last words : " I am 
ending the course of my life, but the world will bear witness 
how 1 have loved my country ; I have returned not only to die 
on her bosom, but to die with her !" Phi. 



ORIENTAL RESEARCHES ; 

OR, 

THE YALENSTEN DOWN EAST. 
** I will a round, unvarnished tale deUver.'* — Shaktpeare, 

You must know, gentle reader, before entering at large upon 
tliis tale, that the writer, in the autumn of '41, having passed 
unscathed through t}ie ordeal of College initiation, and served 
one full year under the banner of Yale, (not, however, " The 
Yale Banner,") began to consider himself sufficiently learned to 
commence traveling. Accordingly, after resolving himself, for 
a while, into a committee of the whole on ways and means, it 
finally seemed good unto him to wend away Down East, to where 
the sun rises, and taking a fair start with the Great Racer, go 
round with him and see the world. The few pages of his jour- 
nal which are here submitted to your perusal, relate only to cer- 
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tain incidents connected with the Commencement anniversary 
of Raravan College, situated in the town of Quoddyville, state 
of Down East. The tourist has arrived at the city of Nebu- 
lone, upon the bay of Sourdabscott, renowned of old for fogs 
and codfish. Where, having been thus introduced, we leave 
him to figure for himself. And now, reader, if you would know 
farther of his where-abouts and what-abouts, " he is of age, ask 
him." 

JOURNAL OF INCIDENTS DOWN EAST. 

This being the week of the Commencement anniversary of 
Raravan College, I left Nebulone on Tuesday by stage for 
Quoddyville. This and the preceding day had been especially 
favored by the showers of heaven. The rain had fallen almost 
incessantly. And the fog, the sworn adversary of all decent 
human vitality, on my first arrival here, sat waiting upon the 
shore with open arms, nay, came out several miles upon the 
water to bid me welcome. And most faithfully did he attend 
me. It was in my food, and in my drink ; and every article of 
dress and the skin itself was permeated and saturated with the 
insidious mist When I walked by the wayside it hung — a 
thick dim veil — over all the objects of creation. I could hear 
the voices of fellow-beings, the roll of carriages, and the din of 
the cily coming up around me out of the mist ; but all, save the 
little circle about my own person, as invisible as the doings of 
the dead. I shut myself up in the sitting room, and took a 
newspaper to bcffuile the time ; but was scarcely adjusted upon 
the sofa before this all-pervading spirit came rolling in at the 
window like the smoke of the pit. I fled to my bed-chamber ; 
and lo ! he was there. I buried my face amid the pillows ; and 
still I smellcd his suflTocating breath. And in my sleep I dream- 
ed the fingers of a giant were griping my throat, and waking 
found myself choking with fog. 

Fogs, no doubt, have infested other places, and mystified oth- 
er eyes than mine ; but let any one have the experience, and he 
shall avow all other terrene clouds, that ever visit this mundane, 
to be blessed pillars of light, compared with your real, tran- 
scendental, Down East fog — impenetrable by the sun in his 
meridian glory. So thick, heavy, and palpable, one would give 
oath it could be shipped in crates to the West Indies ; or cut in 
slices and trafficked in the streets for consolidated steam. 

Such was the fog through which we were compelled to fur- 
row our way to Quoddyville. A word or two should also be 
expended upon the roads — although perhaps they may meet 
with no better reception than is wont to befall good seed sown 
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by the way side. In a dry season, Down East is unrivaled by 
any other State in the Union in the highways she casts up. On 
this occasion, however, our whole journey lay along upon the 
upper superficies of a stratum of clay. So that although the 
road, when well baked in the sun, presented '* a more excellent 
way" than pavement itself, being one continuous brick, smooth 
and soUd ; yet, under the copious dilution it was then experi- 
encing, this prolonged brick was resolving itself into its con- 
stituent elements, affording now one continuous trough of mor- 
tar. At length, having spent nearly eight hours wallowing 
through this " horrible pit and miry clay," our driver shouted 
his final whoa ! in front of The Wild Goose Hotel, Quoddyville. 
** And thereby hangs a tale." For once, upon a time since 
the recollection of many persons now living, the landlord of 
this samcWild Goose Hotel had become notoriously infamous as 
keeping one of the most unconscionable rum shanties in the 
land. His bar-room was the common reservoir of all the bloat- 
ed and carbuncled vagabonds of the region, a scene of constant 
carousing, fighting, and drunkenness. 'Twas said, too, he kept 
other inebriating articles not manufactured in distilleries — al- 
though there is no question but they had been fermented, and 
sometimes contained alcohol. At all events, his house had 
proved the very vortex of ruin to many a high blood of Rara- 
van College, and was regarded with a kind of religious horror 
by all good souls in Quoddyville — till a club of knowing dames, 
under the stimulating operation of a tea-party, conceived a plan 
of ridding the village of this crying pest. The obnoxious land- 
lord. Col. Koon, was induced to enter into compact " to sell 
out,'* for a certain sum to be paid at or before a certain day ap- 
pointed. A subscription was forthwith put in circulation to 
raise the required amount. Meetings were held for several 
nights in succession in the vestry of the Methodist Church, and 
an Anti-Colonel-Koon's- Wild-Goose-Tavern Society, duly or- 
ganized. For several days the whole air of the place pro- 
claimed that the Virtuosi of Quoddyville had taken up the con- 
ception of some unusually important mana^uvre. And so it 
was. For long before " the appointed day" had arrived, the 
Treasurer of the Anti-Colonel-Koon's- Wild-Goose-Tavern So- 
ciety, in open meeting, reported that the self-denying proprietor 
of tne Temperance Hotel, and other gentlemen oi cash in the 
town of Quoddyville, had benevolently advanced the requisite 
sum for purchasing the stand of the Wild Goose Tavern. 

After the long and rapturous burst of applause that followed 
this report had sufficiently subsided, a commitjtee was chosen to 
wait on Col. Koon, and demand the surrender of his bar-room, 
by virtue of the compact aforesaid. Mutual congratulations 
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were exchanged, and not a few tears of joy poured forth, that 
tiieir community was so soon to be purgated of this moral Cat- 
aline ; so that parents, who should hereafter entrust their sons 
to the bosom ot Raravan College, might lay down at night and 
sleep in peace, unharassed by the dreadful fear that they were 
wasting their substance in riotous living in the pandemonian of 
the Wild Goose Tavern. Next mommg, betimes, the official 
committee summoned the venal landlord into his counting-room, 
and opening their coffers before him, triumphantly demanded 
the fulfillment of the stipulated treaty. The little Colonel qui- 
etly pocketed the clever pile of cash, full twenty-five per cent 
more than the establishment was worth, and taking his cap, 
very resignedly walked out, leaving the vacant bar-room and 
bed-chambers as a trophy of the zeal and valor of the Anti-Co- 
lonel-Koon's-Wild-Goose Tavern Society. 

But alas ! how often does the golden apple of mortal hope 
become ashes even in our teeth ! The snaky Colonel just stept 
across the street, into a more commodious building, already se- 
cretly purchased, at about half the price paid him for his for- 
mer seat, where, flinging wide open his massy doors, he dis- 
played a new and ampler bar-room, and chambers bestowed 
with such rare articles of furniture — animate and inanimate, 
spiritixal and corporeal — as would hush the grumbling even of 
a Boz. And before the sun sat, the good people of Quoddy- 
ville, to their immeasurable chagrin, saw the sign of the Wild 
Goose Hotel, with its phoenix bird newly emblazoned, swinging 
proudly over a magnificent establishment, just opposite the late 
rescued mansion. So the last state of that man was worse than 
the first. And there still stood the Hydra Hotel ; and there 
still, as we alighted, appeared the little burly landlord, grinning 
at the door. 

Having unfolded this talc, I will now proceed with my jour- 
nal of incidents — just as I then proceeded up street towards the 
Colleges, that is, with unstudied pace, through mud and over 

Eine-plank sidewalks. I soon secured a lodgement for inyself 
oth in the house and good graces of a widow lady, Mrs. Fam- 
lee, who very considerately condescended to inform me, she 
had made 
gentlemen 

held the rouge and ruflles in which she had disguised her '' mor- 
tal coil." How the first night passed away 1 am not able to 
state, as at an early hour I entered into conclave with the god 
of dreams, and continued the exercises till the gone of the 
breakfast bell summoned me forth again to the land of realities, 
to deal with " more substantial stufiTthan dreams arc made of." 
At the hour of nine A. M. the church bell rang, announcing 



special preparation for the reception of distinguished 
from abroad. " No doubt, Ma'am," quoth I, as I be- 
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the meeting of the Andalusian Society ; and having my no- 
tions, touching the public meetings of literary societies, shaped 
chiefly ui>on the Yale model, methought I noticed here some 
few pecuHarities. In the first place, 1 found the Colleges situ- 
ated in an open sheep-pasture, and the bleating of the ewes and 
the tintinabulum of the bell-wether were heard beneath the verv 
sanctuary droppings of the halls of science. Considered as 
** buildings made with hands," they differed not essentially from 
those of my own Alma Mater, except in number ; for were they 
one less they could not be named in the plural. The Chapel, 
however, in size and construction, within and without, was, in 
sober truth, inferior to many a common wooden school-house. 
The magnitude of its bell may be judged from the fact, that two 
mischievous boys, not long since, having frequently been annoy- 
ed beyond all patience by its disrespectful jingle, just when they 
were giving the finishing touches to a labored piece of sleeping, 
plucked up their spirits, and tugged up their bodies to the piti- 
ful eminence of the cupola, and then and there, with unholy 
hands, did lower the noisy nuisance down the lightning rod, and 
transport it a sabbath day's journey upon their shoulders, to its 
final deposit in a mud slough. 

Now there was at this time, in the land of Down East, a 
much-traveled Doctor, who had just returned from a short call 
upon a few patients of his, on one of the Japanese Islands — 
bringing with him one of the natives to experiment upon at 
home. And he it was, with his native, that was to hold forth 
as orator to the Andalusian Society, on this occasion. 

By this time a process was in operation in front of the pigmy 
chapel, which they instructed mc was called, forming a proces- 
sion. And, indeed, on closer observation, the several classes 
did seem to be arranging themselves into a line, and as it were 
in obedience to the laws of academic polarity ; for I could not 
discover that any one was acting at all as master of ceremonies, 
but every one seemed, as the historian has it, to be his own 
" dux et insti^ator,^ ** And why stand they here so long in the 
mud and fog r* I inquired ; " has not the orator arrived ? " O I 
Sir," quoth my companion, " they are waiting the band of mu- 
sic.*' ** So then you are to have music, eh ?" " Certainly, Sir ; 
do you march without music at Yale ? We could not think of 
going in procession, Down East, without a band of music ; and 
we shall probably, too, show you something splendid of that 
genus ; for we have hired a brass band from over a hundred 
miles'distant, to regale us with sweet sounds on this literary ju- 
bilee — lo ! there they come." And there they did come, to wit : 
a flute, a clarionette, a common military drum, a trombone, and 
one or two other instruments of brass. ^ Now, Yale»*' thought 
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I, ^ thou art vanquished ! the Philistines are upon thee, Sam- 
son 1" — as the music 'gan pipe and the procession 'gan move. 
But all my sublime conceptions of the superior vray of doing 
things at Raravan College, were soon to be dissipated. Hear- 
ing a commotion to the windward, I raised my eves, and be- 
hold ! there was the oracular Doctor, the orator or the day, in 
full trot, spanking through the puddles across the sheep-pasture, 
sadly discomfiting the ewes in his hot haste to overtake the 
procession ; which having achieved, he fell in as rear guard, 
and marched up street to the church. His oration treated of 
the marvelous workings of the healing art among the Japans, 
particularly of hi^ unrivaled success in removing singular ex- 
crescences from various parts of the bodies of the afflicted ; all 
which was highly instructive and edifying to the honored mem- 
bers of the Andalusian Society ; as was also the coppery Jap- 
anese, who, arrayed in his native costume, sat, during the per- 
formance, upon the stage, in front of the speaker, attracting uni- 
versal attention. In about an hour and a half he had toiled 
through his iEsculapeiad, closing it, by way of peroration, with 
sundry professional remarks on the female ]>opulation of Japan. 
And 1 found at dinner table that day, all lips declared it a mag- 
nificent oration, entailing everlasting honor on the literary tasie 
of the Andalusian Society. 

Next came off the anniversary of an association, entitled by 
its oral functionary for the day, " The Phi Beety Kappy Society." 
A Mr. Alias, of a neighboring State, was the elected orator, in 
whose default, however, a certain Judge McRuel had been sub- 
stituted. And to form any sufficient idea of the assinine quali- 
ties of this Judge's genius, you must imagine an unfeigned 
Hudibras, or perhaps better, his donkey mouthing out a sober 
oration on a literary subject. You might have sung a psalm 
tunc at the close of each sentence, without impinging at all 
upon the one next succeeding. His words came doling out, 
dull and monotonous as the wagging of an old-fashioned pen- 
dulum. And as for ideas, he shunned them as a mariner would 
avoid breakers. After about two hours, his oration be^n to 
operate upon the crowded audience, as would a dose of Bran- 
dreth's pills upon the bowels of a gorged glutton. In rehearsing 
the catalogue of the " Phi Beety Kappy" men of that Institution, 
when he came to the name of him lor whom himself was act- 
ing proxy — ^** and Mr. Alias" — he remarked, ** whose absence, 
as your orator, on this occasion, we all deeply deplore," 
" Amen /" shouted one of the congregation, in clard voce ; at 
which a general wave of laughter passed over the audience, so 
disconcerting the little Judge, that he was compelled to hem 
thrice ere he could proceed. The President ot the Society 
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sat looking a very *' dejected pity at his side," ever and anon 
writhing his lace like an old hag undergoing the operation of 
tooth extraction. Towards sunset the orator hit upon a new 
branch of the subject, upon which he longed to launch forth ; 
but very discreetly feared lest the patience of his audience, as 
well as his own strength, was nearly exhausted, and therefore 
he would conclude by giving a brief history of the Alumni of 
that Institution. Then having imbibed a half pint of water, 
and clarified his nasal extremity, he proceeded to give a viritim 
biography of all the graduates of Raravan College, surnaming 
them very modestly, " (he wise men of tlie east,'^ At length, 
when the day was well nigh spent, having used up his sixteenth- 
ly, and seventeenthly, and finally, and lastly, and once more, and 
in conclusion, he won great applause by ceasing the clack of 
his animal machinery, and resuming his scat. 

After the encomiums passed upon the Judge's harangue, of 
the A. M., I felt a prurient curiosity to hear the judgment of the 
club upon this performance. And when the time came, I ob- 
served there was a little variety of opinion. Most, indeed, ad- 
judged it a very able essay, replete with important information, 
though somewhat too erudite for undergraduates to compre- 
Iieud. A few thought it rather too long ; and I noticed one 
blockhead, a Freshman, I believe, who stubbornly persisted in 
affirming it was rather dull. 

Thus passed the first day of my visit to Quoddyville. The 
few amusing incidents that occurred on the following evening 
and night, I think, on the whole, are not worth rescuing from 
the jaws of oblivion. Therefore my journal continues from the 
next morning. 

This morn ushered in the day of days to Quoddyville. Its 
coming on was hailed about the College premises by the rum- 
bling of drays, the bleating of sheep, and the firing o( crackers. 
The area about the church was teeming with a greater medley 
of peddhng geniuses, than ever vexed the righteous soul of the 
prophet by their Sunday traffic in Jerusalem. Here, were cart- 
loads of pears, apples, melons, and cucumbers. Tliere, a tent 
of canvas was stretched over half an acre of cheese, butter, 
pumpkin-pies, gingerbread, and nut-cakes. Here, lay a squad- 
ron of hard-cider and beer barrels. T/iere, a plantation of oys- 
ters and hot-coflfee ; and yonder, a brazen-piped auctioneer was 
crying off, " wooden combs, gimblets, razor straps, whips, jack- 
knives, shaving soap, paste blacking," &c., et cetera, ad infin- 
itum. And in the midst of all this, in the loft of a joiner's shop, 
the celebrated ourang-outang was ** open at all hours for exhibi- 
tion." The " wise men of the east" were assembling from all 
quarters. And wise women, too, of every age and condition, 
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wore fast making themselves visible about the Colleges ; run- 
ning now here, now there, wherever they saw others going. 
Just at this time the tide of immigration seemed to set ior the 
chapel ; and following the multitude, I found the occasion to be 
a volunteer musical performance ; not, however, by the brass 
band, but by an individual undergraduate, who had taken up 
the ngtion of astounding the natives with his vocal powers, ac- 
companied by a small organ that sat upon the floor in one cor- 
ner of the room. Some forty or fifty boys and matrons, and 
old men and maidens, were crowded densely around the cen- 
tre of attraction. The hindmost ranks mounted upon the tops 
of the benches, protruding their eyes, and gaping with eager- 
ness to bless their vision with a view of this prodigy of tune. 
The little organ buzzed and muttered like a nest of bumblebees, 
and even now are ringing in my ears the braying detonations of 
that young Apollo's voice, as he sung — 

" JVe mwt have airy ejccrciac to live, and thrive^ and grow f* 

tagging each stanza with a robustuous chorus of 

" Fd lal lairl hi Intel, ami fdhd latd M lar,** 

indefinitely produced : the grand diapason always terminating 
in an awtully melodious " hurra /" Thus was this royal melo- 
drama continued for the space of one hour, after which the am- 
ateur saw fit to restrain his tuneful impetuosity ; and a red-hair- 
ed urchin, with one bare foot upon this seat, and the other upon 
thaX^ lifted up his cap and shouted, " tlie show is all over J* 

The next movement was a general influx to the libraries of 
the Andalusian and Procean societies. These were rooms in 
the basement story of one of the Colleges, and seemed to be a 
kind of universal depot for all the valuables of the respective 
societies, containing various specimens, mineralogical, zoologi- 
cal, ornithological, ichthological, and divers other ologicals ; be- 
sides not a few botanical, together with relics of antiquity and 
pictures of futurity ; and also any quantity of miscellaneous 
curiosities, that could not be classed under either of the forego- 
ing heads. The books and other literary matters, above men- 
tioned, were deposited upon shelves built only against the walls 
of the room ; leaving the whole interior area free from all in- 
cumbrances. And this was now completely crowded and 
bejammed with the two sexes promiscuously intennii^led. 
Among the other rare articles of science of the Procean Soci- 
ety, there was an Indian bow and arrows, and with these the 
ladies, generally, were more interested tlian with all the other 
literary specimens put together. I observed each fair one^ as 
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she gazed upon it and handled it, grow suddenly sad and crest- 
fallen, as if suspicious the Procean Society had robbed Cupid of 
his only efficient weapon. 

The procession was formed under more propitious auspices 
than on the previous day, preceded, however, by the same brass 
band ; and before it no one, not even ladies, were allowed to 
enter the body of the church. The rush of the waiting multi- 
tude was, therefore, still more amusing, being composed impar- 
tially of the two sexes. The instant the line of procession was 
broken, in came the impetuous bisexual torrent, bounding, pitch- 
ing, rolling, and jamming, to the utmost peril of ribs and bonnets, 
and the utter annihilation of modesty. " One cheff dee owver^ that," 
burst from the throat of a boarding school Miss, as some half a 
seore of the fair sex came tumbling into the slip behind me, 
without any regard to the centre of gravity, or the pronuncia- 
tion of French. After the fury of the tumult was past, I beheld 
the President in the pulpit, accoutred in ancient style, with white 
square-cornered cravat, and triangular cap. The brass band 
stood forth in bas[e] relief, in the gallery ; and whether it was 
that he had no taste for music, or on the principle of division of 
labor, or for what other cause I know not, but so it was, that the 
President had nothing to do with this same redoubtable brass 
band. The marshaling of this corps seemed to be totally com- 
mitted to a huge, coarse-grained, potatoc digger, who, when- 
ever their tuneful services wore wanted, smote thrice upon the 
stage with his ponderous staff, and shouted music ! in style right 
military. A few common airs and train-band marches were 
played, but not a word sung during the day — saving the afore- 
said " shov^r" in the chapel. 

It could not have been prejudice, that made the performances 
upon the stage seem to lack that manliness and maturity of 
thought, which from my former associations I was vainly led to 
expect. They certainly were puerile, strongly reminding one, 
that " education forms the conunon mind." The manner of the 
speakers was a tissue of unmingled awkwardness ; and well it 
might be, as they arc blest with no *' lessons in elocution," from 
the day they enter the College lists, till they step upon the stage 
for public exhibition. In this instance, the performances would 
have been an excellent burlesque on oratory, were it not, that 
the buffoonery seemed too natural and altogether overdone. 
Often would the speaker, in the midst of a high-wrought sen- 
tence, while gesturing vehemently, lose himself, and stand with 
arms extended, waiting the voice of the prompter. 

There was but one session, continuing from ten o'clock A. M., 
till about two P. M. And I noticed from several parts of the 
house, that the audience, especially the feminine portion thereof, 
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had stored their pockets with such substantial stuff as cheese and 
buttered biscuit, with which they did regale themselves exten- 
sively during the interludes by the brass band. 

When the momentous hour came for conferring the degrees, 
the candidates ascended the stage by fours, and thumbing the 
corners of what seemed a quadrangular card of pasteboard, the 
President " opened his mouth and spake" the talismanic words, 
that transformed them from clowns to Bacalaureates, and put 
into their hands the sheepskin amulet that was to keep them so. 
Their custom in relation to the " secundus gradus" is sufficient- 
ly singular. I will record it, as it was told me by one of the 
then graduating class. " Every Fall," said he, ** each student 
is taxed fifty cents, for the purpose of raising a fund to defray 
the expenses of a Master-of-Arts Dinner. This is a law of the 
corporation. And then, as they are obliged by the statutes to 
prepare a great dinner, so of course they must provide A. M's 
to eat it. For undergraduates, although the feast is furnished 
entirely at the twitch of their own purse-strings, may not so 
much as lick the crums that fall from the Masters^ table. The 
Faculty therefore send letters hither and yon, through the State, 
to the recent Alumni, inquiring who of them can most conven- 
iently come up to Quoddy ville, and display their superlative ca- 
pacities for mince pie and roast pig. Of the more worthy, it 
generally happens, that many are encaged in some useful occu- 
pation, which they cannot just then leave. Others are abroad, 
or sick, or for various reasons cannot come up to the feast, and 
ergo, can never become Artium Magistri. There is always 
however, somewhere in the land, a modicum of educated loaf- 
ers, who have nothing else to do than attend horse-races and 
commencements, and eat and sleep. And from these a suffi- 
cient number is collated to fulfill the complement, one of whom 
must deliver himself of an uncommon oration, at the close of 
the other commencement exercises. From the others, the onlv 
condition required is, that they gorge and batten themselves, at 
the expense of poor Freshmen, till they become truly great men, 
whatever were their former dimensions. And ever thereafter, 
an A. M. is condemned to dangle from the extreme end of their 
name, like jewels in the snout of a swine." 

But nothing in my nostrils savored more strongly of the lu- 
dicrous, than to notice what a universal Coffee House, for all 
sorts and sexes, the Colleges became. The stairway, from the 
ground to the garret, was often densely thronged with Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and males and females tempestuously inter- 
mingling. In almost every room might be seen miscellaneous 
collections of the two sexes, singing songs, playing backgammon, 
bussing, smirking, ^ and various other things, too numerous to 
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mention." These things were common on any day of the week 
of Commencement, but especially was it true on Wednesday ; 
and what rendered the farce still more ridiculous, was the mot- 
ley character of the feminine multitude, comprising those of all 
stages of cultivation, from ladies such as she who wrought the 
" cfieff dee owver^ of the day before, down to creatures scarce- 
ly distinguished from the vegetable kingdom. These, having 
their ideas of the marvelous first excited By the wondrous para- 
phamalia of the library rooms, and thinking all the apartments 
contained articles eoually curious and amusing, would rush up 
stairs in troops, and bolt m at the first open door, without cere- 
mony or reserve. In this manner the rooms were most cruelly 
infested with these curiosity hunters. Students were obliged to 
make their doors all fast, in order to secure an opportunity to 
change dress, or attend to any private matters whatsoever, unmo- 
lested by females in search of something to see. I was occu- 
pying a chamber with a Raravaniensien, who was somewhat of 
a wag, when the door opened, and we found ourselves called 
upon by a score or so of the other sex. " Any curiosities here 
to look at r inquired the foreman, or rather the foreu;oman, of 
the group, at the same time rolling wildly in their sockets a 
pair of lobster eyes. "No, my dears," replied the Raravanien- 
sien, " none that we choose to exhibit just now." " Why, they 
told me down chamber," continued the vocal weed, ** there was 
more curiosities up above." "O ! well," rejoined my pro tem- 

Eore chum, " there are more curiosities up above, no doubt, only 
eep going right straight up, till you find them." This was the 
ordinary method of getting rid of them, each one, in answer to 
their inquiries, directing them to the chamber above. And thus 
several parties, in the course of the day, were sent into the gar- 
ret to search for curiosities, where, no doubt, their literary long- 
ing found high entertainment. 

Such was the Commencement of Raravan College, for the 
Autumn of 1841. And 'twas strange to mark, how soon after 
the close of the exercises, the multitude dispersed, and the Col- 
lege halls were desolate. Trunk after trunk was handed down 
the stair-way, and I heard the roll of the carriage as they de- 
parted. And ere the sun sat, of all the busy feet and glad hearts, 
that so lately thronged those aisles, not a voice broke the still- 
ness, not a footstep echoed through the silent halls. Not a sound 
was heard, save tne tinkling of the sheep-bell, and a few strag- 
gling notes of music sailing in the air, as if sent from an angers 
narp to console the lonely. Oie. 
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'HAIOS. 

TiUB drowsy day-stmr, harbinger of inom» 
His fading lamp in haste lights up again ; 
How far through night that herald beam is borne ! 
Telling the shaded earth and silent main 
The king of day shall soon resume his reign : 
The dusky mount puts on a robe of gray. 
And wide o*er gloomy dell and dewy plain. 
Pierced with his many numbert;d arrowy ray. 
Darkness rolls back his troops, and flees before the Day. 

Then swiftly on the gazer's dazzled eye. 
The sun leaps forth to run his mighty race ; 
How like a giant, joying to o'erspy 
The ample heavens — fit range for his proud pace ; 
Bright is thine eye, as when thy burning gaze 
Looked out upon the earth's primeval mom : 
Twin brother thou of Time — thy glorious face. 
While on liis lagging wing are ages borne. 
Preserves its placid front and golden beams unshorn. 

On all things earthly death hatli fixed his seal ; 
0*er all that's beautiful bath breathed decay ; 
There's nought so great or glorious but must feel 
His withering touch, and sink to dust a^'ay. 
Yon stalwart oak that mocks the tempest's sway. 
Shaking his angry arm at every blast. 
Prone on the ground his mighty form shall lay — 
His lofty head to low dishonor cast. 
And all his brawny limbs the prey of hinds at last. 

Oh ! many an empire 'neath thy changeless eye. 
Hath risen to glory, or to darkness gone ; — 
With ceaseless flow Euphrates roUeth by. 
Laving the ruins of proud Babylon. 
Thou vocal river, ever rushing on. 
With thy low dirge an empire's grave beside. 
Canst thou not tell of battles lost and won. 
Of bravery, beauty, splendor, wealth, and pride, 
Of passions here that Uved — to greatness grew — and died t 

Thou art the mirror of all human things. 
As thy waves chase each other to the sea ; 
So generations into being spring, 
And swiftly pass to vast eternity. 
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Thou babbling wave — thy dulcet munn'rings be 
No true historian of man'i decay^ — 
Brief is thy tarrying — transient thou as he ; 
In trembling haste thou dost the call obey. 
Of Ocean's restless voice, imi>atient of delay. 

But yonder sits amid the noon-tide hours. 
The chronicler of time. How tad the while 
O'er these fall'n fanes his yellow beams he pours. 
And desolation mocks with golden smile. 
Once here to crowded mart and busy toil. 
He numbered days and marked the rolling years ; 
Till leaguering foes, with their prevailing guile. 
Brought down her regal pride to dust and tears ; 
Yet shines he calmly on where scarce her tomb appears. 

Ay, thou hast seen when earth was fair and young. 
When man was happy and of guileless soul, 
How glad the morning stars together sung. 
And angel shouts rang round the starry pole ; 
When to his blissful bower the tempter stole. 
And filled his breast with Passion's rebel throng ; 
Then sin's black current raged beyond control. 
Like some dark river rolling deep and strong. 
Till its mad volume leaps the broken crags among. 

This morning, journeying from the orient lands. 
What scenes have met thine all-beholding eye — 
The wild Arab, that, scorched on desert sands. 
Distends his parched lips with wailing cry. 
His red eye shrinking from the brazen sky — 
The reckless Tartar on his bounding horse ; 
And China's myriad swarms have passed thee by, — 
And Afric's son — child of prophetic curse, — 
And realms of unknown name, ruled by despotic force. 

And marble ruins o'er dead empires fall'n. 
And clouds and storms that hide thy face from men. 
And Europe's towns with life o'erflowing swoll'n ; 
Old Ocean greets Aee on thy path ; and then 
Hesperia lies beneath thy far swept ken ; 
Falenqne's nameless gods and sculptured stone. 
And last. Pacific's placid waves again 
Receive thee into rest — O mighty Sun ! 
Rest from thy weary toil — the giant race is done. N. R. N. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

The name of Sir Philip Sidney is associated with many pleas- 
ing recollections. He was one of the greatest ornaments of 
the most glorious reign that England can boast ; one of the 
chief favorites of that great Queen, whom our parent nation 
has ever regarded with admiration. 

He inherited from a long line of ancestors all their noble and 
knightly qualities, without their faults ; and may be considered 
as " the chain or connecting link which was interposed between 
the chivalric pageantry which had gone before, and the scarce- 
ly settled refinement which succeeded." He united all the ac- 
complishment which youthful ardor and talent could acquire or 
bestow, " fascinating courts with the variety of his powers and 
address, leaving the learned astonished at his proficiency, and 
the ladies enraptured with his grace ;" in fact, he was the "beau 
ideal" of all that is noble and lovely. He was one of the few — 
who cannot be considered the partial and sole property of an 
individual people — ^in whom all nations are interested. He ex- 
alted his country in the eyes of other nations, and the country 
he honored, if she do her duty, will not be ungrateful. Eng- 
land ouffht, we cannot but think, ever will, place him among 
the noblest of her sons. 

Criticism ought not to lay its blasting hands on the produc- 
tions of such a man, were they even inferior to expectation. 
The hasty productions of one who died at so early an age, and 
was so deeply engaged in the aflfairs of active life, ought not to 
be brought into comparison with the master-pieces of professed 
authors. His whole object in writing was to make his readers 
wiser and better ; and his untimely fate should dispose us to 
look with favor on his works, whicn can be considered only as 
the fruits of youth. Yet his writings need no indulgence of any 
kind. His was an intellect holding in its grasp a knowledge of 
all arts and sciences, and having the power of delighting and 
enchanting his readers ; an imagination abounding in aU the 
images of creation, and the fairest visions of human and more 
than human excellence ; a quick andilivelv sensibility ; a noble 
and generous heart, whose emotions gushed from their sacred 
fountain of feeling, with a spirit of joyous gladness. 

His Defense of Poesy, says an aKle reviewer, is, perhaps, the 
most beautifiilly written prose composition of the Elizabethan 
age, impregnated with the very soul and spirit of poetry, and 
abounding with the richest adornments of fancy. One might 
think that there was no need for a composition of this kind ; 
and in this age of ours there would not ; but when Sir Philip 
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wrote, according to his own account, both poetry and its pro- 
fessors had been reduced to the lowest form of degradation in 
the public esteem. If we are to consider what our author says 
as true, ^ he had most just cause to make a pitiful defense of 
poor poetry, which, from almost the highest estimation of learn- 
ing, was fallen to be the laugliing-stock of children." Its voice 
had become almost mute in England. With the exception of a 
few inferior poets, many years had passed without })roducing a 
single person worthy to receive the remembrance of posterity. 
It had become necessary for some powerful advocate to step 
into the breach and battle in the defense of the noblest of man's 
acquirements — to elevate it to that estimation which is its right- 
ful property. Under these disadvantages, and in so noble a 
cause, did our author engage. And right manfully did he bat- 
tle ; he has reaped his reward in the success of his efforts, and 
in the imperishable renown of ages. 

Soon after this period of darkness, the national literature of his 
father-land burst into a sudden blaze. His Defense paved the way 
for the appearance of Shakspeare and the great dramatists who 
succeeded him, by smoothing down the asperities of feeling 
which otherwise would have assailed them. And not only does 
this Essay excel in its object, but also in the purity and simplici- 
ty of its style, the strength and soundness of its reasoning, the 
rich fervor of its eloquence, and the variety and aptness of its 
illustrations. The Defense of Poesy may be regarded as a logi- 
cal discourse, from beginning to end, embellished by all the gra- 
ces of poetry and elegance. He begins by showing the antiqui- 
ty of poetry, he examines the nature and object of it as an art, 
he contrasts fairly the arguments on both sides, and then rejects 
or admits, as the proof may seem to preponderate. It is in- 
deed a beautiful piece, and well worthy oi its author ; and to 
those who can read it without pleasure and admiration, we can 
only apply the malediction against the contemners of poetry 
with which Sir Philip concludes it. '*If you be born so near 
the dull-making c<itaract of Nilus, that you cannot hear the 
planet-like music of |K)ctry ; if you have so earth-creeping a 
mind, that it cannot lift itself up to look to the sky of poetry, or 
rather, by a certain rustical disdain, will become such a mome, 
as to be a Momus of poetry, then, though I will not wish unto 
you the ass's ears of Midas, nor to be driven by a poet's verses, 
as Bubonax was, to hang yourself, nor to be rhvmed to death, 
as is said to be done in Ireland ; yet thus much curse I must 
send you in behalf of all poets ; that while you live, you live 
in love, and never get favor, for lacking skill of a sonnet ; and 
when you die, your memory die from tlie earth, for want of an 
epitaph.'' 

roL. run n 
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The Arcadia, though not so uniformly pleasing and 8atisiiEU> 
tory, has always been considered the great foundation on which 
his fame must rest. There is not, indeed, so much uniformity 
in it as could be wished, yet there is perceptible throughout the 
whole work an ** air of gentle pensiveness and of melancholy 
moralization,^ which wins and fascinates. How close the firiend- 
ship between Musidorus and Pyrocles, the two heroes of the ro- 
mance. And while we love and esteem Basilius, enriched with 
such domestic blessings, and happy in the love of his people, 
and Gynecia, rich in chastity ancf conjugal love, we cannot 
but detest the character of Cecropia, a proud and ambitious 
woman, who neglected no means, however vile, to gain her 
purposes. Our author has been eminently successful in pictur- 
ing the soft and gentle emotions of friendship and love. His 
descriptions of nature and her scenery are universally natural 
and delightful. In reading them, it seems as if the gentle 
breezes, which are wont to hover over such scenes, had found a 
voice, and are painting to us the delights of their favorite 
haunts. We can almost see the verdant landscape, or the an- 

fry waves dashing their spray as if in mockery ; we seem to 
ear the warbling of the birds, the whispers of the forest, and 
the murmuring of the streams ; we are removed to other and 
more delightful climes ; we arc transported, in imagination, to 
the " shady groves of Arcady and bowery recesses of Tempe.** 
Attempts have been made to supply the defects existing in 
the third book of the Arcadia, but like all other imitations, mey 
lack the spirit of originality ; and, however closely they resem- 
ble the original at a superficial view, when we compare them 
more closely, we find that they have little of its peculiar char- 
acter. 

That the Arcadia has many faults, we do not pretend to deny. 
But we should remember that it was left unfinished, and by the 
premature death of its author, was deprived of those finishing 
touches and corrections which it would otherwise have had : 
and it is rather wonderful, taking into consideration the disad- 
vantages under which it labored, that it is so conrparativelv 
faultless. And we may venture to pronounce Sir rhilip Sid- 
ney, if not the best, one of the best Wi most happy prose wri- 
ters of his time. ^ 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF ARABIC LITERATURE. 

We find in the history of every highly cultivated nation, some 
era rendered glorious by a constellation of those stars, which, 
at other times, shine singly and with intervening years. To 
these periods we give the name of Golden Ages of Literature. 
Rome saw her golden age, when Augustus loved to lay aside 
the sceptre of his wide dominion, to listen to the recitals of 
Virgil or of Horace. France saw her's, when Louis XIV. as- 
■embled at his court Moliere and Racine, Pascal, Boileau, Cor- 
neille, and La Fontaine. England saw her's, when in the reign 
of *' Grood Queen Bess," the genius of a thousand years seemed 
concentrated in a single age — when Shakspeare and Bacon, 
Raleigh and Spenser, lived and wrote. 

Yet never, in any nation, has there been an era so exclusively 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, as the Golden A^e of 
Arabian Literature — the reigns of the Abasside Caliphs.> Where, 
in the world's history, do we find libraries more acceptable 
tribute than silver and gold ? — peace granted to a submissive 
enemy at the price of a philosopher ? — and governors instructed 
to collect, not wealth, but books ? Such instances of royal 
love of learning, are rare indeed. Philosophers, we know, can 
scorn the passing pageantry of earth for the immortal treasures 
of the mind ; but the annals of declining empires teach us that 
courtly splendor is too often the pride of princes. It was left 
for Arabian monarchs to surpass all others in the encourage- 
ment of literature. The familiar name o^ jtlaroun Ai Raschid,^ 
recalls in vivid colors the bright vision of our boyish day 
dreams. The gorgeousness of oriental luxury — the wonders of 
the Sultan's court — the fairy world of romance — all conspire 
to weave a tissue of splendid associations around his reign. 
We think of him, however, rather as the protector of injured 
ladies, than as the cherislier of learning; as the chastiser of 
faithless cadis, than the patron of philosophers. Yet these are 
attributes as worthy of commemoration, as that love of adven- 
ture which has made him immortal in the pages of the charm- 
ing " Tales of the Thousand and One Nights." 

Whilst Christian Europe, fallen from the height of her old 
renown, was enveloped in the darkness of those truly dark ages, 
learning and science had taken refuge in a land, that two cen- 
turies before had been equally degraded, but now stood forth 
the champion of knowledge. Under the illustrious Haroun, 
and his still more illustrious successor, Almamoun, the Augus- 
tus of the East, Bagdad became the nucleus of the literary 
world. Colleges and academies were founded. Philosophers 
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and scientific men of all nations, and of every tongue* were in- 
duced, by liberal offers, to make this Athens of the East their 
Jiome. The court seemed not so much the fountain of power, 
as the resort of men of letters, and the abode of science. The 
sword was exchanged for the pen, and the gates that were a 
short time since traversed only by armies, now opened to admit 
caravans laden with precious manuscripts, the tribute of con- 
quered provinces. Then knowledge was the direct passport to 
royal favor. The works of the most noted authors of antiquity 
were translated into Arabic. Amanuenses were continually 
employed transcribing rare or valuable productions. The dra- 
ma alone, in the whole range of literature and science, was 
neglected. Codes of laws were digested ; medicine became 
more practically understood ; and the monarchs themselves su- 
perintended astronomical experiments. 

Nor was this spirit of investigation confined to the East 
The colleges of Bagdad did not enjoy undisputed sway in the 
empire of mind — the Arabs of Europe rivaling those of Asia in 
their onward course. The Ommiades of Spain strove with a 
noble emulation to outstrip the old line of Caliphs in the paths 
of science. Cordova, Seville, and Granada, eagerly contended 
for supremacy in Moorish literature, and even exceeded Bus- 
sora, Bagdad, and Cufa, in the inducements held out to learned 
men. The literati of Europe drew their stores of knowledge 
from these Arabs, who so recently had deluged the world with 
their barbarous hordes. 

Other nations make slow and tedious progress ; but they cast 
oflT, with a «inglc eflfort, the trammels of ignorance, and from half 
civilized tribes were changed to polished nations. In the year 
641, the great library of Alexandria perished, through the ruth- 
less barbarism of Omar, and inC250, Afifas, the first of his name, 
mounted the throne. The bigotry^oTMOhammedanism was now 
laid aside, and notwithstanding the injunctions of the careful 
prophet, Pagans and Christians were admitted to a fellowship in 
their privileges and pursuits. Not a town of importance, 
throughout tne great eastern and western Arabic empires, was 
without its library; whilst every large city had its college, 
whither resorted, not the Mussulman alone, but the student of 
every land, who aimed to pierce the dark cloud that oppressed 
the energies of slumbering Europe. These two great lumin- 
aries were connected by a chain of lesser lights, that stretched 
along the northern shore of Africa. Though inferior to the 
great sources of learning, the schools of Cairo and Alexandria 
were not unworthy of the land of the Ptolemies ; and even 
Carthage might look, without disdain, upon the cities that 
sprung up around her deserted site. 
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With their glory, their college and libraries have passed 
away. The fall of Granada, after five centuries of prosperity, 
shook the Arab power to its base. The returning wave recoil- 
ed upon Africa and A^ with a force that paralized their ener- 
gies, and learning died away. The ** last sigh of the Moor,*' as 
Boabdil el Chico bade farewell to his native land, sang a sad 
requiem to the departure of the Golden Age of Arab Literature. 
All that remains of that once noble structure, is the remem- 
brance of Haroun Al Raschid, in the tales of the stroller, who 
lightens the sluggish hours of the again bitted and benighted 
Mussulman, with the wonders unfolded to the jealous Sultan, by 
the matchless Sheherazade. 

Nor is the rapidity of the rise of their Literature more won- 
derful than its immense extent. Every branch and province of 
science, every ramification of the arts, had its devotees. The 
number of works produced within the lapse of but a few years, 
seems almost incredible. It can only be accounted for by the 
feet, that they are the fruit of the labors of an empire stretch- 
ing from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean, and embracing the 
fairest half of the then known world ; and, by the fertility of 
invention engendered by their sunny climate. These causes, 
aided by the enthusiastic and imaginative nature of the people, 
have given to the world a literature equaling in extent that of 
all Europe. We cannot but lament, that from this vast fund 
of knowledge we are permitted to draw so slightly, and that 
we must be content to gain our information, and form our 
opinions concerning Oriental writers, from translations, which, 
in whatever language they may be, can convey to the mind 
but faint impressions of the native force and dignity of the 
originals. The peculiar power of national idioms, the delica- 
cies of style and wording, are either weakened or entirely lost. 
We see their beauties, it is true, but they are clouded, and view- 
ed as it were through a veil, which reveals the striking charac- 
teristics, the form and features, but conceals the complexion 
with its ever-varying shades. Even in translations, however, 
we find much that is impressive, and much that is attractive ; 
their lively and picturesque images are not those which we 
have seen in so many forms and shapes, that they have become 
as familiar as *• household words," and our well-trained imagin- 
ations may even sometimes be startled by the boldness of their 
metaphors, as the jaded hack is terrified, almost to madness, by 
the appearance of the wild and uncurbed rover of the praries. 
We look with admiration upon the spirit of the untamed steed, 
and let us not complain of tne fire of the Eastern poet. 

Nurtured in the love and veneration of poetry, the Arabs 
have ever held the bard in high esteem. Long ere the appeaih 
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ance of the great impostor, the muses shed the softeninff infla- 
ences of poetry upon their wandering tribes. Vieinff witn each 
other in the paths of poesy, as well as in the batue-fieldt the 
rise of a poet was hailed as a subject of ^neral rejoicing, and 
made an occasion of congratulation to his family. Like the 
Provencal's " Court of Love," they had their court of poesy, 
where rival writers contended for the palm of victory, and the 
conqueror saw his verses, inscribed in letters of gold, suspended 
upon the walls of the holy temple at Mecca. Seven ot th^e 
** Golden Poems" still exist, having escaped the withering touch 
of time, and prove that song and love were not unknown to 
these wild sons of Ishmael. Their rich and elowinff imagery 
displays a depth of passion worthy of the days oi chivalry, 
and puts to shame the cold effusions of more modem swains. 
The Epicurean voluptuousness at times exhibited, brings forci- 
bly to mind the jovial odes of Horace, as may be seen in a few 
verses which have been thus translated by Sir W. Jones : 

" But ah ! thou know'»t not in what youthful play. 
Our nights, beguiled with pleasure, swam away ; 
Gay songs, and cheerful tales, deceived the time. 
And circling goblets made a tuneful chime ; 
Sweet was the draught, and sweet the bloomiog maid. 
Who touched her lyre beneath the fragrant shade ; 
We sipped till morning purpled every plain. 
The damseU slumbered, but we sipi^ed again. 
The waking birds that sang on every tree 
Their early notes, were not bo blithe as we." 

Indeed, we might often conceive that the pen of the old Ro- 
man, and not that of Leibid, or of Amru, had given birth to 
these soothing strains, did not the praises of the faithful steed, 
or camel, play a part in every effort of their muse, second 
only to the passionate pursuit of love. This, with the old Arab 
poets, was a most prolific theme. Every poem commenced 
either with the exultation of the favored, or the lamentations of 
the disconsolate lover. The beauty of his " well beloved,** was 
extolled in a series of images ; her face likened to the sun or 
moon, her cheeks to roses, her teeth to pearls, her lips to rubies, 
and her tearful eyes to violets, bending with dew ; if they sang 
of peace or war, love was ever mingled with their tale. 

Their roving pastoral life, and the scenes by which they were 
surrounded, gave a light and joyous character to the people. 
Dwelling in tne Eden of the East, " Yemen,** " the happy,** they 
caught from nature the true spirit of poetry. Enjoying that 
leisure which seems the undisputed prerogative of a southern 
clime, and possessed of a language unsurpassed in richness or 
abundance, with minds in the highest degree romantic and im- 
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aginative, their feelings sought utterance in the strains of the 
poet Even rhetoric, in the days of Arab splendor, put on the 
Btrange garb of verse. When writing sober prose, they still 
follow this poetic style, and throw an air of fairy-like romance 
around even the most abstruse sciences. 

A proneness to leave the substance and pursue the shadow, 
is, it must be confessed, but too often visible in almost every 
Arab writer. Carried away by their ardor, they were too apt 
to follow the subtle windings of their fancies, to the neglect of 
the truth. More fluent than profound, delighted with the mys- 
teries and sophism of the Aristotelian school, they lacked solid- 
ity, and if tried by the utilitarian tenets of the present day, we 
fear would find but little favor. Their style, though sparkling 
and abounding in striking metaphors and elerant images, 
wants that depth which distinguishes the authors of more north- 
em lands. 

The influence exerted by Arab literature over southern Eu- 
rope, was undeniably great. From it the Proven9als caught 
the lively measures and beautiful imagery, that give so true a 
charm to their sonnets, and by it rhyme was engrafted on their 
poetry. These obligations, however, are trivial, when compar- 
ed with that which the world owes the followers of Mohammed 
for perpetuating and increasing the civilization which man had 
formerly acquired; for cultivating the arts of peace, whilst 
Christendom was employed only in wars, and for devoting 
themselves to the pursuits of literature, when all around was 
sunk in darkness. History there preserved the past, and added 
from time to time new treasures to her store. Philosophy kept 
by practice the intellect undimmed. Knowledge, which never 
in the world's history has been without some city of refuge, 
there found a home, whilst Europe was chained and debased. 

The Arabians, by their literature springing from native talent, 
and enriched with the love of the past, imparted to the people 
that their arms had conquered, their own treasures. They 
f wept the nations with resistless force, ruled for a time the widest 
empire that the world has seen, and passed away. But the 
fpirit of learning survived their overthrow ; they left behind 
them, though shrouded in gloom, the spark from which Europe's 
love of literature was rekindled, from which the fathers of 
Spanish and Italian song derived their inspiration, and from 
wnich proceeded the earliest tokens of the great revival of let- 
ters, wnich has rolled on in an unceasing triumph to the present 
day, and promises to roll on till 

** Death 
On scorched piniont with the dead shall lie, 
Aad time, with all hit years and centuries, has passed by." N. 



• 
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LOVERS AND THE LOVED. 

And what human being belongs not to both these classes f 
Love is more powerful than wealth. His domain is more ex- 
tensive, his sway more unlimited, his authority more lastiog, 
than those of kings. Riches cannot rule all hearts ; kings have 
often fallen so low that none remained ** so poor as do them rev- 
erence ;" but few, very few, are obliged to bear the wretched- 
ness of universal hatred. Love abides not merely in the dwell- 
ings of affluence and competence. He penetrates also the mis- 
ery of the hovel, and sits down amid rags and want to comfort 
and to cheer the children of wretchedness. Mankind are ail 
lovers, and all the objects of love. 

But we attempt not now so vast a theme. If Love calls the 
world his plantation, and everywhere beautifies it with his een- 
tle culture, he may well be said to have one field, on which he 
exercises his caprices, sowing it with smiles and tears, joys and 
sorrows, roses and thorns, in strange entanglement and confu- 
sion. Many know of no other domain of Love than this tan- 
gled patch ; and the world calls those who wander here, lovers 
and loved. With these we have now to do. A youth ourself, 
perhaps ourself a lover, we would lift a little the veil that hides 
the secrets of the youthful breast, spend some idle hours in 
classifying the lovers of our own sex, and glance, timidly in- 
deed, at the fair ones who steal our hearts away. 

Let us first pursue the course of the lover in fi;eneral, looking 
at him in the extremes of age, the young and the old lover. 
The young lover, timid and blushing, thinks the girls all angels, 
and she whom he loves, a seraph. He is a creature of ecstasy 
and rapture. By day, he moans to the winds the praises of his 
charmer, or, reclining on the banks of some bubbling rill, com- 
mits to the sparkling ripples the precious burden of his love. 
At night, she comes to him in his dreams, some pure being of 
another world, and imparts such a thrill of joy as wakes him 
from his sleep. But he cries not, " Alas, it was a dream," for 
he deems the vision of his dreams the real image of his earthly 
love. He knows not, that in truth, 'tis the image that be loves* 
and not the mortal one whom his fancy invests with unearthly 
charms. But the deception is a sweet one. In her smiles he 
finds an exhaustless mine of delight, and her frowns — but he 
never sees her frown, and at the worst is only a little jealous 
when she smiles on another. 

The young lover commonly has for the first object of his 
passion, a lady who has passed her teens. The ease and grace 
of her manners, the gentle dignity of her carriage, and her con- 
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vcrsation marked by cheerfulness and the desire of pleasing, im- 
press him with a sense of her superiority. He first admires, 
and then, almost ere he knows it, he is in love. He now seeks her 
company at every opportunity: at home, at church, taking sweet 
walks in the fields, he is ever at her side, yet never troublesome. 
The ladv, who has unconsciously excited such a fervor of emo- 
tion within him, is indeed more than a common girl. She has 
the sagacity to discover his preference, and the sense to be 
pleased with the attentions of one whom she deems an ingenu- 
ous youth, although she little guesses the intensity of his love. 
The kiss which he has long tremblingly desired as a pledge of 
affection, (for his love is all too delicate for words,) she readily 
grants him as soon as asked, meaning a mark of favor and friend- 
ship, and utterly unaware of the tender construction he will put 
upon it. But this dream of love cannot always last. Provi- 
dence sends her a lover suited to her age and taste, and our 
young friend must retire in silence, thankful that he has not un- 
covered to her gaze the fire that was consuming him, but still 
resolved to think her the fairest, purest, and best " of woman- 
kind.*' Or, if the vehemence of emotion overpowers his judg- 
ment, and he ventures to breathe to her his passion, and remind 
her of the kindness that excited his hopes, she will look aston- 
ished, and tell him, like Goethe's Margaret, " she only thought of 
him as a child." 

But the buoyancy of the youthful heart is as strong as its pas- 
sions, a kind provision of superior Wisdom, without which the 
intensity of the soul's young emotions would consume the body 
that encases it, long before manhood has schooled the heart to 
indifference, or steeled it against the crosses that environ us. 
For a while he perseveres in his resolution of constancy, and 
the cruelty of his mistress revives his poetic vein : 

" Si^Uin^ like a furnace, with a wuful ballad 
Made to his mistress* cruelty.** 

He is determined to be unhappy, but begins to feel the want of 
some one to whom he may tell his determination. He therefore 
takes a confidant into his secret, tells him that he shall never for- 
get Amelia, and proves his sincerity by falling in love with Ma- 
ry, the sweet Mary, only two years his senior, whom he meets 
every day on her way to school. Mary is a little — a very lit- 
tle — coquetish. She gives him a modest glance and a smile as 
they pass. His heart is not yet proof against smiles. By de- 
crees, and much more rapidly than he is willing to confess to 
himself, the idea of Amelia gives place to thoughts of Mary« 
Hope hastens the conclusion : 

" Tis hope that feeds the kiodUng flftme 
Whieh bMOty fint ooBTvyod.'* 
TOL* Tin- lo 
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For Amelia can never be his, and indeed he now sees the ro- 
mance of that attachment, but never reflects that he is entering 
upon another scarcely less romantic, and indeed, if he knew the 
truth, scarcely less hopeless. For, what is most likely, Mary 
too is ignorant of his attachment. Their daily meetings are 
soon over, for she has left school ; he misses her smiles and 
glances, the soft fuel of the flame, and although for a while 
he still pleases himself with the idea of love, and blushes red 
when they occasionally meet ; yet soon another object catches 
his attention, he is forced to confess that the love of*^ Mary was 
a passing delusion, consoles himself with the reflection that af- 
ter all she was too old for him, and determines thenceforward to 
confine his aflections to those younger than himself. 

He is now fully embarked upon the ocean of Love, bound 
for an unknown port, yet ever fancying the haven still in view, 
and ever, as deceived by one false appearance, enticed and 
cheated by another. This indeed is not always the event. Many 
a lover, at this stage of his experience, exchanges the mistress 
of his imagination, the shadow in his own mind which he has 
hitherto loved, for a mere mortal wife. 

If, however, the dominion of Fancy over him continue, he be- 
comes in time the ol5 lover. We call him still the /ot>er, al- 
though most men consider him but a gallant, for love is now a 
habit with him, and who so entitled to the livery, as he who has 
worn himself out in the service ? 

The other sex are no longer angels and seraphs to his mind. 
They have grown up with him, and he knows — ^alas 1 sad 
knowledge ! — their faults and foibles. His former sweethearts 
are now stout, substantial mothers, and the airiness, the romance 
of woman is gone. He remembers the visions of his youth; 
but when he looks upon what was once so beautiful, he recog- 
nizes not the forms that captivated then, but turns to girlhood 
again to find the creatures of his fancy. He now devotes his 
time to children just out of school ; an ever constant beau, he 
makes his visits welcome by his services ; till, in a fit of dis- 
gust, because the girl, who has grown up on his knee, marries 
the boy, whose pockets he has often filled with nuts and pen- 
nies, he proposes himself again to the spinster who long ago re- 
jected him, is accepted, and, with his bachelor's coat, throws off 
the worn-out character of a lover. 

Not always, however, docs the old gallant reach even this 
measure of happiness. Oftentimes, disappointment in the un- 
satisfied search after perfection, renders nim fearful and misan- 
thropic, and sinks him into the confirmed old bachelor; and he 
vegetates for a while, the withered, dry, and useless stick, then 
drops at last into the grave, forgotten by the friends of his 
youth, and leaving none to bear his name and lineage to coming 
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times— -a sad example of misdirected energy and wasted exist- 
ence. 

Enough of him. He has at best only an incidental relation 
to our subject, and we have described him chiefly by way of 
\¥aming. Doubtless there are honest old bachelors, whom we 
must respect, though we cannot but pity, and wish they had 
fallen on happier times. But peace to their ashes ! for they are 
living dead. 

Reader, thus have we crossed the threshold of our subject 
Or, to return to our simile of a thorny wilderness, we have, as 
it were, leaped the fence, and cast a general glance at those 
who wander within. The subdivisions still remain ; many rare 
and curious varieties of lovers, at some of whom we may per- 
haps look at some future time again. And then, there are the 
ladies, whom we may well call deers and fawns, hunted up and 
down this strange enclosure. As we see one and another of 
these gentle ones caught in the toils of love, and sinking in their 
captors' arms, we may, perhaps, record for you what we can 
rather of their history ; albeit, it pains us to see them shrink 
trom our gaze, and, almost, like the caught antelope, ** sigh in 
one breath tired life away." 

Farewell, then ; if you like our rude beginnings, you shall hear 
from us again. If not, still respect our wish to please. 
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Fjuxbd, with iofinite pains and anxiety, we have spread before thee our usual Uto- 
r%iy repsst. And if thou hast partaken of its several viands, and found aught of solid 
ibod to Mtiftfy the cravings of thy mental a])petito, then art thou ready, doubtless, to 
taate the lighter dainties of the dessert. And while thou art merrily cracking thy 
DUt«» or, perchance, an excellent joke with thy friend opposite, while thou art sip- 
piog — whatever suits thy palate — or filling the atmosphere with Xhcjlagrant aroma of 
the torlive weed, we bespeak thy attention to the hidden process which has prepared 
thee this public feasU Curious and long it is, embracing as many manipulations and 
myfterioas rites as the incantation of Macbeth*s witches. Nay, look not such aston- 
ishment, gentle reader : for surely we do not mingle in thy food " poisoned entrails," 
nor the " sweltered venom ;" thanks to the punctuality and benevolence of our cor- 
respoodeuts and ourselves. 

Hark ! for a thought just now strikes us — an event worthy of notice, surely, in 
these days of famine. We wonder how many sparkling eyes will glance over the 
peges of this Yale Magazine — how many minds will draw nutriment from its mental 
•tore. The Freshman, we doubt not, will count it one of the novelties of this new 
world to him, and peep into it with eager curiosity. The Sophomore— alas ! good 
Ixieiid. our experience makes us fear thou must soon sloop from thy proud elevation — 
will poht his bead a little space out of a triangle, to wet his lips and become iimift. 
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The Junior will read, and then look wise, very wise indeed, and with his coo) fHuh- 
iophic criticism, will enlighten those circling many a tea table. The Senior will put 
on overwhelming gravity, and, concentrating much wisdom in his eye-brows, will 
quickly be gil\ed with intuition into the pith of every subject. And the ladies, too,— 
we imagine we see their sweet faces smiling over our pages — their minds absorbed 
entirely in the breathing words — the flowing tresses falling over their peerless brows 
and rosy checks — and — but stop, or wc shall be gone past recovery. • 

Readers, all, we wish you a happy New Year, and a pleasant Vacation. Go, and 
do your own pleasure — steal sheep — rob hen-roosts — any thing — but breathe not a 
word against our Magazine. And one thing we enjoin ; fill your portfolios with all 
such adventures, for its pages. 



C( 



As yet 'twas midnight deep ;'* for half an hour we had been seated in onr eaiy 
rocking chair, when we arose, and wrapping ourself in the woven fibres of abstracted 
sheep hair, descended into the piercing air without. The clouds rolled darkly, and 
the moon behind the black curtains, just dropping into her couch, threw a kind of 
ghastly light into the gloom. Listless we sauntered along, while our thoughts ran 
away into scenes of other times, Uke ants scattering from their disturbed hillock. Or 
anon, recovering our saneness, we trudged with somewhat of desperation over glassy 
ice and frozen ridges, to the imminent danger of legs, face, and neck, and with a 
noise not unlike the crashing concussion of north-bred icebergs. Heedless whith« 
we went, our evil genius guided our steps, or rather stumbles towards the place 
where the departed sleep ; and as we passed along the eastern wall, and heard the 
moanings of some spirit among the long, jiendant branches of the willows, and thea 
looked up to the white building on the right, we began to feel — most uncomfortable— 
and wish ourself safe again in our own bed-room. Fear whispered us to turn about; 
but pride called us a fool for entertaining even a thought so unworthy a man oi 
courage. And now proceeding along the narrow footpath between the canal and the 
ivy-covered wall, we bad achieved more than half the perilous distance, and were 
congratulating ourself on our happy escape from all unpleasant obstacles, when lo ! 
from behind the tower at the angle, darted a little, impish figure, the very impe^ 
sonation of ugliness. Not a moment was to be lost : the thing was coming with 
savage eyes, and a horrid, teethy grin. Our first thought was to plonge into the canal, 
and find safety in drowning, but unfortunately the impenetrable ice was a seriooi 
hindrance. We thought of making a trusty knife acquainted with the goblin's throat, 
or — our own ; but, vain thought, our arm hung motionless. We would have shrieked 
to the night air; but vox faucihut haesil. And still it came — wc felt its hot, brim- 
stone breath — such agony — oh, never — 

" What, asleep here in your chair, an hour afler the time ; op, or well expel you from 
the corps." Yes, so it was ; for opening our eyes, we saw Bufo scowlingly grinning 
before us, griping onr shoulder like a fit of rheumatism, and shaking us like a real 
nor'-wester. We felt vexed ; such a fright, when we had not stirred from our chair, 
nor seen a goblin, at all — none but Bufo ! Concealing our chagrin as much as possible, 
we led our glimmering lamp, and accompanied our kind brother — ^who expressed oo 
the way great surprise at our strange contortions in waking — to the chamber of dread 
deliberation. There sal the arbiters, stem as a Roman senate, es)>ecially the Speaker, 
who, as we entered, hitched up in his chair, and thrice uttering a portentious ahim! 
seemed ready to administer a severe reprimand for our offense ; (though, between M. 
reader, he has nothing to say on that subject ;) but on our relating the above, he pro- 
nounced the appvition a jtist vmiatum/or nn, and desisted from his poipose. 
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Wc rubbed our eye«, and — looked. Phlogiston had something more than usual in 
the cock-loA, for his twinkling eye seemed to say, ** we're not through this night yet ; 
more adventures to come, I asmure you." What it was, we could not tell ; but that 
something was to be done, appeared conclusively from a pile of manu.scripts on the 
table, whose order and neatness forcibly reminded one of a dittracted mouu-neti. 
The hands of the spoilers had evidently been upon it, and made a thorough analysis, 
and now it was our task to pick out the sound paper currency — bank bills are some- 
times found in mice-nests — and to wipe off the waste paper; so at it we went. **I 
mo-oo-ve," said Fidget, yawning, ** that the articles be read audibly by the Secretary, 
while we criticise in mente, or, viva voce, as he proceeds.'* " No !" shrieked that 
functionary, looking aghast at the paper stack before him, " unless you furnish three 
fiAy-pound packages of Pease's candy, to lubricate a fellow's throat with ; what ! 
make our poor pair of lungs use up all that wind, as if they were made of leather, like 
a smith's bellows ! I'll see the communications in purgatory first, and you too." But 
several rleepy hands passed the motion, and the honorable Secretary, after a solemn 
chaise from the Speaker, and a promise of s|)eedy reward from Phic^ston, grabbed 
a manuscript, and with a dogged air began to read. 

" First, we have * The Maniac ; a Tale,' beginning thus : ' In New Haven the 
City of Elms with a harbor of mud' " — ** Stop," cried Bufo, *' let's resolve that sen- 
tence conttituently ; I hold it's an extraordinary example of \he fall of greatneu. 
How loAy it begins, perched on the broad top of an elm ; but its latter end is rather 
toft, and oh ! how fallen !" How long Bufo would have continued in this strain, n«>- 
body kem ; but the Secretary glancing along the track, then took fire and hunt with 
a loud explosion — of mirth, and belching out, *' clams and lobsters," threw the '* tale" 
under the table, and for the rest of the night was the best natured man in the com- 
pany — thanks to our weak correspondent. 

" Next," continued he, " comes a piece of poetry, with the delicious title of, ' A 
Christmas Oflering to my Beloved.' Its beginning is sweet as honey. I dare not 
read the first stanza : 'twould bewitch you like Circe's draught ; and then woe to 
your godlike reason, so necessary on this occasion." **Read," shouted the ollicrs. 
'* Silence," growled the Speaker ; " the Secretary will please make proper selections." 
*' Well, then," he continued, while we sat wriggling Uke animalcules in the focus of 
the solar microscope, "in my opinion, the fellow has strange ideas of ihefitneu of 
thing»; he has mingled love with puddings, mince pies, and butter-casks, in a manner 
analogous to the old fashioned way of making love in a tub ; though, on the whole, 
his song is most ear-AiZ-arating^ as the rowdy said, when his father made him dig 
potatoes in vacation." He then read the following precious specimen, which was 
succeeded by a regular ha ! ha ! ! and the sage conclusion that 'twouldn't do. 

She makes the best of cheeses, 
As you do know and me ; 

She cbops it up and tqueetes 
Ur-quite natnrallf. 

Well," said the Secretary, wiping his eyes, when the uproar had subsided, 
"'here's another most suspicious looking thing, belonging probably to the banie 
gmui — it's poetry, at least." Scarcely had he spoken, when his whole frame shook 
convulsively, like a dog pulling in agony at a root, and a moment aAer he jumped from 
his chair, and battering his head against the ceiling, danced about the apartment like 
a cat with mittens on, or a parcel of popped com in a fr>'ing-pan. A fine porcelain 
spit4x», purchased for the particular convenience of Phlogiston, he stamped into a 
thousand flrasments ; and its principal patro n who had often opened bis mouth wide 



** And tdl your cousin Nancy, 
I haven't forgot that ckeete : 
I (rfl do teatt in fancy, 
Jts crowf r00tt on the trtet. 
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and filled it — was well repaid for his liberality by a bountifnl iprinkling of iXMJti it 
juict. An old Dutch " mirror,*' that had often shown the pbjraiogDomies of tbe 
Inamorati, and their predecessors, sufiered a collision with his fist— end ha face broke 
out. And all the while, a most u-nhuman noiso came from his stretching moutk, 
his eyes shone, and hair flew like the ancient Sibyls! "flie*f eraxyf kt^M mad!" 
roared from every quarter : Ichabod rushed into the closet to find a rope ; and F^get, 
darting to the window, was about to *cry out, " Hdp! ho! Uu vntdi /** when Phlo- 
giston, whose left check stuck out with a huge antidote, snatched the paper thtt 
was the cause of all the uproar and — the Secretary ttood alone — ^while the alaminf 

document was read. 

*' As I went lorn, one/n'-day oiom, 

I had mcwt,wondrouB luck ; 

I caught a beast, and made a feast, 

Of what some call wood chuck. 

Cbo. He! he! be!** 

One Jlare-up followed, and there was awful silence. The Secretary looked like t 
cur detected in filching bacon, sneaking under the table, with his tail carefally pro- 
tected by his legs ; Phlogiston meditated sorrowfully on his new pants, well tptf at 
first putting on, according to custom ; and the Speaker, having got into an abstraction, 
was probably somewhere — in China. At last, Ichabod, who had long been laboring to 
concoct a new idea, sung out, "Tve got it! I've got it" — "a prodigious birth," 
roared Bufo, ** what's coming 1" " Alas !" continued Ichabod, " what fooU we've 
been ! for six long months have we all labored officiaUy with head and hands like 
Guinea slaves. Think you, John Bull's Parliament, or Uncle Sam's Congress would 
have committed an act so reprehensible 1 Never. Let us, then, rise to our pioper 
dignity, ascend above this drudgery, and shift it ofl" into the hands of a committet.^ 
** Agreed," came from all quarters of the room ; '* move that Ichabod be its ChairmsD 
and all bands." " Aye," said the Speaker, '* the committee will please report at the 
next meeting ;" and Ichabod, who bad unwittingly overlooked this probable conclu- 
sion, suddenly found himself overwhehncd with work for a fortnight, and looked just 
as any body else would, caught so dexterously in bis own trap. 

During this effectual bur^t of eloquence. Phlogiston, seizing his hat and cane, and 
carefully gliding to the door, was off, unnoticed by most of the Inamorati. Poor 
Ichabod looked the very image of despair, and when the Speaker proceeded to make 
the usual inquiry fur miscellaneous business, the honors of his situation bursting oo 
his mind, made him sob out, " For heaven's sake, not yet — don't, gentlemen, don't 
inilict upon me the outrageous task of reading all these unreadable etemitjes— 
why, 'twill give me the delirium tremem, and alas for sweet >'acation all used up in 
this villainous job ; think of a month of precious existence wasted so^think of my 
home, where they all expect me next week — ^think of her, that lovely one, wbom"^ 
** slop," said the Speaker, " that last consideration unmam us, and out of mere grace, 
we order the examination to proceed — so far, at least, that Ichabod can finish the 
rest in lime to kit* his lady.''* 

Such being the stem decision, some half a dozen elbow points again pressed the 
gn>aning table. " Fidget," said Bufo, " will you please to count these papers, and 
let me mark them down as you proceed, by fives. I should like to calculate the 
probable length of our term of imprisonment." " Count them V* ejaculated Fidget, 
" I would as soon attempt to count the strokes of the morning prayer-bell^ when it 
jingles its horrid din in our half-asleep ears ; and I think, by the way, that impiident 
dangler will soon break up our deliberations, for I heard a cock crow« up town, Umg 
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since.*' " A cock ^' replied the other ; *' do, *twas ODly the echo of the Secretary's 
rumpm, though, 'poo honor, there's not much diflerence — none, if Diogenes would 
only feather him." During this tmail talk, Ichabod, in more sober mood, as became 
him, was diving into the pspers, and now quietly said, " Here's an article that is 
Tery relevant to this subject, entitled, " The Belle, a Story of the Springs." ** Please 
read it," said the Speaker. And Ichabod carried the heroine, a dashing Isdy of un- 
known origin, while we followed attentively in her train, through all the cities oi the 
Uoioo and Canada ; and seemed about to repeat the operation, when Bufo said he 
wooM like to inquire how far off the end was, and whether Canada was the most direct 
route to the " 8pring».** ** The end," replied Ichabod, " is cW off, for it seems to be 
wanting, and, therefore, however far I go, I shall never reach it." '* Move it be 
infinity deferred, with a promise to call when she gets there," said Fidget. Passed 
iinanimoosly. 

" But here's a cart load yet," proceeded the Speaker ; *' how shall we ditpatck 
tkeu ? in the gross, or singly 1" " By lot," said one ; ** by weight," echoed another ; 
*' by Ichabod, the committee," rejoined a third ; but that worthy individual had 
seized a manuscript with both handi, and was reading with all his might. ** Let's 
follow his example," chimed in the rest ; and a moment afterwards the old way was 
IB successful practice again, after the trial of Secretary and committee; each of the 
Inamorati sat bolt upright, with a formidable roll of paper within an inch or two of 
his nose, scowling as he limped over the unreadableneu. Even the Speaker conde- 
scended to crawl through the tardy lines of an Alexandrian poem on " Laxiness." 
*' The writer of this," said he, " shows that he has had grreat experience, and it's 
enough to make one a sluggard by induction ; for the public good, then, it can't go." 
*' I think that will do," said Bufo, laying down an essay ; and just then we seemed to 
have struck a rich vein in the mine, for several fine articles came to hand. At last, 
the Speaker assorted the rejected, and found fourteen sonnets in imitation of Mil- 
ton's, four epic poems, a multitude of essays on as many new subjects, a mystico- 
transcendental-outpof-sight disquisition on ** The Spiritual," and innumerable smaller 
articles, besides those led for the comfort of Ichabod. 

" I^Iiscellaneoos business in order," sounded gruffly from the Speaker. ** Well, 
then," said Fidget, that date on the sixty-second page in the last nnmber had better 
be corrected in errato at the end of the volume. The true date is 1783; I mean 
that in the seventh line from the foot. Though, on this matter, I move that all mit- 
take$ be attributed to our friend the Devil ; who, in fact, is a very skillful necromancer, 
and sometimes makes the most curious transformations. I lately called at his office, 
and saw him, with one stroke, turn a hose into a nose, and an engine into an engi. 
neer ; and the pubUc were soon after astonished by the report, that * the new engi- 
neer has a most beautiful, flexible nose, five inches in diameter, and fifty rodt in 
Ungtk f " ha ! ha ! " The gentleman is out of order," said the Speaker ; *' it is 
highly improper to desecrate this literary' sanctum, by such dark allusions." *' Move 
his remarks be expunged,** said Ichabod. " Volat irrevocabile,** interposed Bufo, 
" his sulphurous majesty is abroad ; he leaves a trail of"— 

''Bark! what noise is thatl" said Fidget; and hushed was every voice. In- 
tensely we listened. " Did you hear nny thing," whir«pcred Ichabod, trembling in 
every limb, and looking all eyes. '* Yes, and there ! again it sounds." It was now 
perfectly audible, and seemed to come in hollow echoes from a vast depth, directly 
under us. We thought some imp was surely coming, commissioned to take ven- 
geance on ns for speaking thus lightly of his master. In the mean time, the noise 
iacicued like a coming earthquake ; a slow, iron tread reionnded thrangfa the hall 
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like thunder. Our liair beg^aa to bristle, and a pair of shining fire-balls fteemed to 
blaze in every head. Stomp^crash — slam — up, up, 'twas coining deliberately, on 
the Ktairs. The iSi>eaker, forgetting his dignity, tumbled from his seat, and was (he 
first man to ensconce his precious person behind the coffin. The example was con- 
tagious. Ichabod rolling over the Speaker, and beyond the tomb, pitched into the 
closet, and tried to hide himself under a ton of coal. Bufo darting to our side of the 
room, crawled under the carpet, which shook with his trembling like a cmnberry 
swamp; and Fidget leaping up, landed head first in a barrel half full of ashes, that 
stood by the open door of the coal room. Rap— rap— bang — now thundered on the 
door. '* Exorcizo tc,^' mumbled the Speaker. Bang — ^bang — again rattled the duor, 
mingled with another sound, like the gurgling of some liquid in the process of abolition. 
At last, the man with gravest looks, humbly rising, and crossing himself thrice, ad- 
vanced with trembling steps to the key-hole ; and even ventured, with awful mis- 
givings, to peep through the crack of the barely opened door — ^when he espied — not 
some demon, coming to vex our souU — but the thick lips of a genuine son of Ham ; 
who was tugging up a long basket, full of good things, for the comfort of our bodia; 
and near by stood Phlogiston, grinning like a hyena, at the terrified looks of his 
friend. A mutual laugh dissipated the fright within ; whereupon the squatters arose 
en masse, one brushing the ashes from his head, another dusting his coat, the Speaker 
rising from the cerements, and all boasting of their courage; to prove which, (bey 
kicked the nigger down stairs, having first secured the rich contents of his basket, 
upon which we made ourselves gloriously merry afterwards. 

Ichabod was too much gorged by this latter operation, to think of recording the 
votes of the meeting. Indeed, had some waking wight at that late — or rather eaHy 
hour — seen him reeling along, supported by two members of the body-guard, and 
another of the cor]>8 passing a few yards in advance, with a most formidable club, to 
clear the way of all vagrants, he might have entertained some strange suspicion;*; 
though we assure those concerned, that 'twas all stuff. As it was, we saw our 
brother safely stowed away and well tucked up, and then scattered to moralize. 
About a week aAerwards, Ichabod ascended with slow steps to the couDcil-chamber, 
and deposited in that department the following notices to correspondents. 

** The Tail of Aflection" is a mighty uncouth appendage. It doD*t wag at all 
becomingly. The lawful owner had better make a proper applica(ioD of it to himself. 

** Home — ^I love thee." Very likely ; but we like not the "withered tttn*^ in thy 
weedy garden, nor the jolting road to thy old hearth. We are out of patience with 
careless rhyme and jarring measure. 

" Major Andre" is — xcell executed. 

The paper on '* Colt's Suicide," contains mature thought well expressed ; but we 
do not deem it suitable for the Magazine. 

** Winter" has no shocking faults, but it lacks warmth, and is of very common oc- 
currence. 

" The Goose-berry Bubh," \f published, would be strong enough to hang its au- 
thor on. Out of kindness to him, therefore, we reject it. 

Several articles on hand are necessarily deferred. Some are undar considermtioB. 



(jdh ^y ll><^ ^^*^ P^S^ ^^ ^^^^ cover, it will be seen, that all communicmtioiis should 
be sent through the Post Office. For obvious reasons, this rule must heresfter be 
strictly adhered to ; and all articles must be ammymOM. 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 

Although we have assumed English Poetry as our theme, it 
is not in contradistinction to that of every a^ and country. 
Por wherever the true " Spirit of Posie'' is found, it is the same ; 
and whatever causes its developments to exhibit characteristics 
in one country, which they do not in another, must be referred, 
not to the inherent, immutable principles of Poetry itself, but to 
those extraneous circumstances arising from peculiarities of 
manners, characters, and languages. Art and continued prac- 
tice may enable one poet to clothe the being of his creation in 
language more splendid, to give it a tinsel-like appearance, more 
attractive to the eye, or cause it to fall in cadences more musical 
upon the ear, than another, whose unfettered muse seeks alone 
the universal language of the imagination and the passions. 
Yet the one can never be considered a great poet, nor the other 
a mean one. The former may please the taste of the critic — the 
latter strikes a sympathetic chord in the heart of the man. We 
admire the magnificent diction of Pope, and the singular sweet- 
ness of his versification ; but we love the strong natural feeling 
and beautiful thoughts of Chaucer, though lurking under the 
rough concealment of an unformed, unpolished language. 

Descending to a later period to establish the truth of our prin- 
ciple, it will be sufficient to refer to Byron, whose towering 
fiune has already began to dwindle before a fast returning love 
for England's ancient poets. And though there are works of 
his destined to an existence coextensive with the proudest mon- 
uments of the literature of an^ country ; still, their perptuity 
depends not upon their containing within themselves the true 
spirit of poetry, but upon a kind of admiration for the singu- 

no. 19 
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larity of thought pervading the whole, and an indefinable inte- 
rest in the man, from whose gigantic, but perverted intellect, 
they emanated. Ere long they will be regarded with a feeling 
akin to that with which the pyramids of the Egyptian deserts 
are viewed, at this remote period of time. Grand, gloomy, and 
forbidding, they are gazed upon with awe, admired for their ar- 
chitecture, for the grandeur of their design, and for the almost 
superhuman power necessary for their completion. But here, 
the feelings are checked and thrown back to wonder from what 
cause they originated, or for what purpose these vast piles were 
reared amid the wavy sands of a trackless desert. Like them, 
the mind of Byron rose vast and gloomy amid the wilderness 
of a heart, scathed and desolated by the fires of passion ; and, 
like them, his works will endure, stern and isolated, a source of 
wonder and admiration to a few learned and misanthropic, for 
whom alone they will possess an interest, in every succeeding 
age. 

Not so with Chaucer. He relied upon nature, and nature 
only, for the materials with which to lay his foundation for post- 
humous fame. He strove not to blacken and deform her fair 
face, by drawing from the vitiated current of his own thoughts, 
the colors with which he painted her features. He described 
her as she appeared to him, in all her grandeur and marvelous 
beauty ; as she appears to all, who love her for that beauty and 
the wholesome lessons she teaches. The following example 
exhibits the unaflfected simplicity of his own heart, and how 
faithfully were mirrored upon it, the self-same beauties, which, 
in all time, are wont to appeal, with so much force, to the hearts 
of all :— 

" And as I i<tood and cast aside mine cic, 
T was ware of the fairtr^it medlar tree 
That ever yet in all my life I sie, 
As full of Mossomes as it might be. 
Therein a goldAnch leaping: pretile 
Fro bou^h to bough, and as him list he eet 
Here and there of buds and flowera sweet." 

This is but one, from a number of stanzas, all equally beautiful 
and true. Here is no pompousness of words, no apostrophizing, 
no morbid straining to produce a greater eflfect upon the reader 
than the scene itself produced upon the writer. The sentiments 
are simple, yet grand ; beautiful, yet true ; welling forth from 
the pure and unadulterated fountains of the heart ; and because 
they are such, we love them ; not only admire, but love them ; 
for they strike upon that secret chord of the heart, which thrills 
responsive to the touch of beauty, in every human breast. 
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In the description of such a scene, the poet exhibits the true 
spirit of his muse. He rouses the passion for beauty, and sets 
imagination on the wing. The reader unconsciously places 
himself by his side, sees the same objects, experiences the same 
feelings, and is struck by the same beauties. In the same shady 
^rove he hears the music of its winged denizens, as they gaily 
nutter *' fro bough to bough,*' tearing open the unsullied bosoms 
of the flowers, to draw from thence the honey with which they 
sweetened their warbling notes, and then singing in ^ delightful 
armony," till the whole place resounds with their music — and 
fully accords with the exclamation of the poet, 

" That the uoice to aogeli was mo«t like.** 

The description of the stupendous scenery of the Alps, by 
Manfred, as ne stands poised upon a giddy pinnacle of the 
Jungfrau, is sublime, ana nothing more ; and this, if we except 
the noble ^Apostrophe to the Ocean," surpasses any thing in the 
way of natural description to be found in Byron. But who can 
sympathize with the maniac and misanthrope, in apostrophizing 
the magnificent objects by which he was surrounded 7 What 
chords of the human heart, but those of pity and contempt, vi- 
brate to the language of the atheist and suicide 7 Not one of the 
nobler passions is stirred, and the imagination shrinks aghast 
from the mighty task imposed upon it. AH beauty is obliterated 
by the scorchings of passion, enveloping it in its fiery folds. 
The true spirit of poetry is absent, when imagination and pas- 
sion for beauty are crushed beneath the iron heels of selfishness 
and despair. 

The truth of our principle, and the contrast between Chaucer 
and Byron, will appear equally strong, if reference be had to 
their delineations of the liner feelincs of man's nature, his ten- 
derness and love. It cannot now^ be determined what Byron 
might have been, had the star of his nativity been more propi- 
tious, or the course of his life less wayward and passionate. 
This, however, is certain, that he was utterly incapacitated for 
conceiving of either of the abovementioned feelings, save only 
as they are calculated to lacerate the heart, or spread dishonor 
and desolation around. Chaucer took these feelings as they 
really exist, and as all his readers conceive of them, the purest 
and noblest of which man's nature is capable. Hence, the fol- 
lowing extract enlists all our sympathies, and rouses our warm- 
est feelings ; and it were strange indeed, if the author, whose 
imagination must have been wound up to an intensity almost 
painful, did not moisten the parchment upon which he penned 
these lines, with his own gushing tears. Uertain it is, that they 
have called them forth from the eyes of many, whose hearts 
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beat to the music of the ** minstrel of the olden time*'' It is the 
farewell of Arcite, in the •* Knight's Tale^ to his " ladye-love," 
after he had won her hand, and been mortally wounded in the 
conflict. \ 



•c 



Alas the wo ! alas the peinei atronge, 
That I for you have suffered, and so longe 1 
Alas the deth ! alas min Emtlie ! 
Alas departiBg of our oompagnie ; 
Alas min hertes queue ! alas my wif ! 
Mia hertes ladie, ender of my lif ! 
What is this worid ? what axen men to hare 1 
Now with his love,' now in his colde grave 
Alone witkouten any compagnie. 



n 



What, compared with this touching, dying farewell of the 
wounded knignt, is that of the passionless Manfred, the sullen 
Lara, or the raving Giaour t Cold, senseless, and unnatural. 
They rouse no tender feeline. They call forth no tear, to tell 
they were human, and fell beneath the accumulated weight of 
human wo. We cannot weep for those with whom there are 
no feelings in common with their race, or whose lives are a se- 
ries of weaknesses and indulgencies of those passions which 
are the darkest stains on poor human nature, and serve to ren- 
der foul and turgid the otherwise fair streams of life. 

The unutterable grief of the fair Griselda, under the most 
poignant afflictions — her patient obedience to the brutal com- 
mands of her husband — the unaffected sweetness and readiness 
with which she lays aside the glittering robes of the princess, 
bids adieu to the proud mansion of her lord, again dons the 
rustic dress of her youth, and returns to the humble duties of 
her father's cottage, call forth the warmest feelings of sympa- 
thy and commiseration from every heart. But who weeps the 
death of the beautiful Haidee, inconsolable for the loss of her 
paramour — of the broken-hearted Medora, the mistress of an 
outlaw and a murderer, or the fearful doom of the incestuous 
Parasina ? We venture to say, none ! unless there are those to 
whom the world is an object of as much hatred as it was to 
Byron, for whom the path of life yields no sweets, and by whom 
no fellow creature ever felt one wrenching pang assuaged, one 
moment of bitter anguish soothed. 

The comparison between the best of England's ancient, and 
the best of her modem poets, has been extended thus far for a 
twofold reason. It was necessary to show, in the first place, 
either by direct demonstration or by contrast, the truth of the 
principle assumed, and thus explain the ground of the subse- 
quent deductions, that poetry is the language of the imagination 
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and the passions ; and in the second place, to exhibit at a glance 
the vast difierence existing between the old, and, it may be add- 
ed, the best poetry of England, and the new. Having accom- 
plished this, we return again to the subject 

English poetry, says a distinguished modem writer, is as re- 
markable for its revolutions, as English politics. Without stop- 
ping to inquire where the analogy commences, when or where it 
ends, it will be sufficient to premise, that whereas the revolu- 
tions in the latter sprung from politics themselves, and were the 
legitimate results of the courses of policy pursued ; those in 
poetry, if any there were, had their origin in extraneous causes, 
over which poetry and the poet had no control. But wc can 
find no revolution as yet having taken place in English poetry. 
All the changes it has undergone, and they are many, since 
Chaucer first framed his rude harp from a knotted branch of oak 
torn from one of the kingly forests of his time, and strung it 
with the discarded bow-strings of England's yeomanry, down 
to the period when Moore and Southey replaced the rugged 
bark of Albion's harp, with an oriental gilding, and its homely 
strings with the golden wires of India,— nave only been transi- 
tions from one state to another, without losing its identity, or 
even its strongest characteristics ; although the latter have been 
waxing still more and more indistinct, since the time of Milton, 
when they flourished in their greatest purity and strength. Va- 
rious have been the causes assigned for these transitions, by the 
different authors who have treated of the subject ; two of which, 
the changes which have taken place in the language and condi- 
tion of the people, are fully adequate to account for them, and it 
is of consequence a bootless task to endeavor to find others, all 
of which must eventually be referred to the two most important 
and most obvious. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of poetry, that the most 
splendid poems in every language, have been produced when 
those languages were in a transition state, and the people pass- 
ing from one phase of civilization to another. And did not the 
truth of this rest upon a basis too well established to be over- 
thrown, it would to us seem hardly credible. Indeed, judged 
by the standard of modern poetry and modern criticism, sucli a 
circumstance is absolutely impossible. Now, beauty of style is 
substituted for strength of expression, brilliancy of language for 
splendor of imagery, tinsel for nature ; in a word, the corpse 
of poetry, tricked out in all the embellishments of life. That 
such was the fact, however, it is only requisite to call to mind 
the respective ages in which Homer, Dante, Chaucer, and Shak- 
spearc lived and wrote. 

When blind MsBonidea first began to recite, 
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'* Achilles' wrath, to Greeoe the direful Mpriag 
Of wues uonumbered/' 

and, 

** The man, for wisdooa's various arts renown*d, 
LoRfg exercised in woes,'* 

to the descendants of those who had worn away ten tedious 
years beneath the lofty towers of Ilium, or ten still more weary 
ones, by sea and land, with ^godlike Ulysses,'' the language in 
which he sang bore no more resemblance to the polished Greek 
in which Plato aAerwards wrote and Demosthenes declaimed, 
than did the massive language of Milton's Paradise Lost, to the 
silly translation of Dryden, or the original expressions of Shak- 
speare, to the same '* done into modem." 

The Doric, Ionic, and iEolic dialects are scattered through 
the Iliad and Odyssey, according to the taste or particular theme 
of the poet. And that, which at the first glance appears so dis- 
advantageous to the poetic art, and so inconsistent with the de- 
velopment of true poetic feeling, was in fact an advantage, to 
which the great " Father of Poetry" owes, in a CTcat measure, 
his imperishable fame. To describe the tierce battles, the tu- 
mults and loud alarms, that follow one another in quick succes- 
sion during the time of the action of the Iliad, reciuircd a lan- 
guage, rough, discordant, and harsh. The Greek, as it subse- 
quently existed, was far better adapted to the ravings of Medea, 
the pathetic complaints of Alccslis, or the sickly sophistry of 
the schools, than to convey any vivid idea of host encountering 
host on the embattled plain, of the thundering of horses and 
chariots, the rattling and shivering of armor, or the shoutings of 
victors. It required another language, grave, dignified, and 
wei<j[ljty, to describe the councils of the Grecian chiefs, where 
the skill and wisdom of Ulysses, aided by the long experience 
of the Pylean sage, successfully withstood the headlong fury of 
the assembled warriors. For scenes of pathos and majestic 
calm, where the workings of the finer feelings of the heart were 
to be exhibited, still another dialect was Wc-mted. The peculiar 
condition in which the Grecian language then was, placed all 
these at the dis{>osal of the poet, and by thus bringing them to- 
gether, and combining the richest portions of each, lie gave a 
strength and variety to his poem, which have never been sur- 
passed, if indeed equalled. Nor was this all. Homer accom- 
plished for the Grecian language, what Dante and Petrarch af- 
terwards did for the Italian. They united the discordant dia- 
lects of the dificrent sections of their native countries, in a con- 
sistent and beautiful whole. But though this contributed largely 
to the spread of civilization, the production of brilliant oratory. 
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and the advancement of useful and scientific knowledge^ it nev- 
ertheless divested the languages of their strength and power, and 
consequently struck a death-blow at the exhibition of the true 
spirit of poetry, the language of which, without these rei]uisitos(, 
resembles the Promethean creation — it lacks the energy of the 
divine flame to bid it breathe and act 

The remarks here applied to Homer, Dante, and Petrarch, are 
equally applicable to the great poets of England. The four 
names preeminent in English poetry, Chaucer, Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, and Milton, are also her earlier poets. And though the 
same in power and energy, the same in poetic inspiration and 
enthusiasm, they were, nevertheless, as difierent in their develop- 
ments of poetic feeling, as could well be imagined. The cause 
of this diversity, and of the surpassing excellence of their works, 
is to be found in their strict adherence to the principles already 
advanced. They brought in no artificial aid to assist them in 
moving the passions of others. They relied solely upon that 
universal language of the heart, understood and employed by 
all mankind. Beauty of style, and smoothness of versihcation, 
were disregarded as necessary requisites, from the feeling that 
the warm eflusions of the imaginations, and the nobler language 
of the passions, would fall like soft music on the car, and wake 
a sympathetic throb in every breast^ though clothed in the home- 
ly garb of native English. To assist in the production of a po- 
etry that should have this effect, the structure of the language 
in which they wrote, passing at that time from strength and 
power to refinement and taste, as well as the manners and con- 
dition of the people among whom they moved, wore of no small 
consequence. But more than all, they wrote from the? impulses 
of the heart, from an ardent love of nature, and from a warm 
afiection towards their fellow-men. They were willing for their 
works to abide the verdict of posterity, to be given in accord- 
ance with the influence they should have upon the passions ; and 
every subsequent age has borne witness to the truth of this prin- 
ciple, by cherishing the memory of these poets, and preserving 
their works, not alone on the dusty shelves of libraries, but upon 
the living, throbbing tablets of the heart 

Here, the subject might be closed, but it will not be inappro- 
priate to glance briefly at the circumstances and peculiarities of 
these four children of England's muse, these writers, not only 
for all time, but for all men. Nor should it be deemed invidious 
towards others, whose names stand high on the scroll of [)oetic 
fame, that these fathers of English poetry have been seh^cted as 
the worthiest and the best It is done in accordance with the 
foregoing definition of the spirit of poetry, and because they be- 
long to the same school, that of nature, in distinction from all 
others who are so plainly allied to the school of art. 
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It is difficult to conceive of circumstances more discouraging 
to the poet, than those by which Chaucer was surrounded, when 
his muse first plumed her wing for her upward flight Like 
Dante, he stood upon the dividing line between barbarism and 
civilization, between darkness and light, and whatever of the 
latter is perceived in the works of either, bears evident marks 
of being shadowed by the gloom of the former. It is true, in- 
deed, that during the long ni^ht of the dark ages, the spirit of 
poetry had not been buried m continual sleep. The wild, un- 
couth chants of the ancient Scandanavian Scalds had survived 
the utter destruction of the pagan rites they celebrated — ^the 
gay knights of Provence had struck the harp with deep effect, 
to the glittering pageantry of chivalry, or in the melting lays 
of love^-4he Cid Campedor — ^the ^ noble Bayard," and the twelve 
Paladins of Charlemagne, had been sung in verse from one end 
of Christendom to the other — Cceur de Lion had trolled the 
songs of Europe upon the plains of Palestine, and within the 
walls of Acre, while the faithful Blondel had awoke the echoes 
of the same sweet notes under the Austrian prison of his gal- 
lant master. But here was no poetry for a whole people, in 
iron vassalage to their feudal lords — here were no notes to touch 
the inner chords of a heart chafing under a sense of wrong 
and oppression, and cause it to throb responsive to the strains 
of liberty and happiness ; for there never was a line of true 
poetry, but it breathed the very spirit of freedom. Soon, how- 
ever, the " day-spring" appeared from amidst the gloom. The 
chains of slavery began to disappear before the returning power 
of learning, and the enslaved to put on the appearance of men. 
At such a juncture, Chaucer stepped forth to essay a new 
and untried work, to produce a poetry for the people — and he 
succeeded. And had he failed, the attempt, at least, should 
have won for him the laurel wreath. 

Chaucer, like Dante, is distinguished for great faithfulness of 
description, and minuteness of detail, at once pleasing and 
beautiful, but far surpasses him in intensity of feelinc and senti- 
ment. In the latter, he is inferior to no author whose works 
are extant, excepting Boccaccio, from whom he has derived 
one of his sweetest characters, the ^rief-stricken Griselda. 
Examples have already been given of these two striking char- 
acteristics of Chaucer, and others would serve rather to perplex 
than to strengthen. His poetry is nature's self, arrayed in her 
own imostentatious garb. It was to his firm reliance upon 
nature, and the better feelings of his own heart, that enabled 
him to triumph over all the difficulties by which he was sur- 
rounded, and to win for himself an undying name. It was this, 
that enabled him to depict* in such a masterly manner, ^ the 
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grief and patience of Griselda, the faith of ConBtance, and the 
heroic perseverance of the Uttle child, who, gowg to school 
through the streets of Jewry, 

* Ob, Alma Redemptoris mater, loudly sung,* 

and who, after his death, still triumphed in his song." 

Many were the aspirants to the poetic name during the long, 
dreary interval that elapsed from the time of Chaucer to that of 
Spenser, yet there were none of note. History has, indeed, 
preserved the names of Lydgate, Surry, Sackville, " ancient 
Gower,'' and a few others ; but they were all close imitators 
of the ^ older poet,** and consequently not entitled to rank in 
the same class with their master. Spenser wrote in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and bears nearly the same relation to Chaucer 
and English poetry, that Ariosto does to Dante and Italian song. 
Indeed, the '* Faerie Queene** appears to have been modeled 
upon the ^ Orlando Furioso,'* ana many of its scenes and char- 
acters to have been taken from it, and though thrown into the 
cumbersome form of allegory, yet far surpassing its model. 
The style of Spenser shows, at a single view, the giant stride 
the English language had taken towards uniformity, as well as 
the transition whicn had taken place in the condition of the 
English nation, from a state of semi-barbarism to one of refine- 
ment and taste. Hence, Spenser lacks the strength and power of 
Chaucer, for which deficiency, however, he amply compensates 
by the vigor and brilliancy of his imagination ; and here the 
truth of our definition of poetry receives a strong corroboration. 
It is to this, Spenser owes all his fame, as is fully evinced in the 
fine character of the ^ Snow-white Una," in the first and best 
book, and in the descriptions of the Mask of Cupid, the Gar- 
dens of Adonis, the House of Pride, Belphcebe, the Cave of 
Mammon, the Cave of Despair, etc. Had the author thrown 
his thoughts into some form other than that of allegory, he might, 
indeed, have produced a work less tedious to the reader, out 
could not have added a single wreath to the chaplet of his fame. 
The evidences of a giant intellect are seen in every stanza, and 
the true spirit of poetry, imagination, and passion, breathes in 
every line. Attempting the most diflScult species of composi- 
tion, with the almost certain expectation of failure, he signally 
triumphed ; and there is no work of this character, excepting 
the imperishable Pilgrim's Progress of the " inspired tinker of 
Elstow," that is read with deeper interest, than the " Faerie 
Queene." To what, then, does it owe its reputation ? Mainly 
to the influence it exerts on every heart, and the pure, untinseled 
language in which it was written. 
Contemporary with Spenser, was England's great dramatist, 
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and nature's confidant, Shakspeare. Not remarkable for any 
one great characteristic more than another, he exhibits a com- 
bination of brilliant qualities, too bright and dazzling to gaze 
long upon without pain. Though he has been, perhaps, sur- 
passed in every particular quality, save only his skill as a dra- 
matist, yet no one man ever united in the same person so many 
excellencies, or in so eminent a degree, as did Shakspeare. He 
had not the intensity of feeling seen in Chaucer, but he had 
more than Chaucer's strength and power of expression. He 
had not the vivid imagination of Spenser, but he could lead 
the imagination of others " captive at his will." He had not 
the elevation of Milton, but he could plunge to the lowest depths 
of human nature, and drag forth its vices and its virtues, its 
deformities and its beauties, to be ^ seen and read of all men." 
He had not the skill of Dryden or Pope, but he could touch the 
secret sympathies of the heart, and wring forth the reluctant 
tears, both of sorrow and of joy. His right to the niche of 
fame, in which he has been placed, is never questioned. His 
reputation as an author is inwoven with the very existence of 
the English language, nay, with that of all the languages of the 
civilized world ; and wherever human feelings are indulged, or 
a heart is found to sympathize in all the vicissitudes of human 
life, there will the works of the " immortal bard of Avon" be 
cherished, and in that heart will his name be enshrined, as a 
household divinity. 

Having extended these crude remarks to a greater length than 
was at first intended, we shall be constrained to reserve Eng- 
land's only Epic poet, Milton, for a separate article. And 
though it will leave our present subject incomplete, we would 
fain hope that our labor has not been in vain. It was under- 
taken out of deep reverence and love for Britain's older bards, 
and from sorrow, that, at the present day, 



it 



All with one consent praise ncw-Y)om gaudtf, 
Thoui^h they ure made and moulded oC things past. 
And give to DiiM, that is a little gilt, 



More laud than gold o*er-dusted." 



The subject has expanded and extended itself so much in 
advancing, we dare not attempt to compress within our narrow- 
ed limits a notice of him, who, singing of man's redemption, pre- 
sents " the height of that great argument," and strives to " vin- 
dicate the ways of God to man," until uplifted by his mighty 
subject he rises, to use his own magnificent language, " to a 
sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies." It 
would be alike unjust to the poet and to ourselves. 
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Tins CENTENARY OF AN OLD CLOCK. 

Tbeak'i a wcar>' old man in hi» elbow chair, 

'* Hi» locks are thin and gray/' 
And his grandchild near bim with golden hair — 

A beautiful child — at play. 

The old man muscth of other years, 

And thinks of the llight o( time. 
As he watcheth the hands of the clock, and hears 

The bell with its hourly chime. 

The bell with its hourly chime hears he. 

The pealing, ringing bell. 
That bringeth to thought and fantasy 

The scenes he remembereth well. — 
He remembereth well his childhood's day. 
And the hurrying years that have sped away. 

The hour is pa^^sing, and onward steals 

The hand that turns with the brazen wheels. 

To the point whence first, in its journey slow. 

It started an hundred years ago. 

The cunning hand that its motion gave. 

Hath forgotten i\» skill in the silent grave ; 

The heart of the builder hath ceased to beat. 

And hath rested long in its still retreat ; 

His hours all told on the soundini^ boll 

Of the clock himself had formed so well. 

But the pendulum still beats on, beats on. 

Nor wasted its strength, nor its motion gone ; 

Though the face of the dial is rusted and grim. 

The colors all faded, the iigunes all dim ; 

Though the clock hath grown old, and seemeth no more 

So cheerful and bright as it seemed of yore. 

Yet the wheels roll on with their steady pace. 

And the hands yet move o'er tlie dial face. 

And the bell yet soundeth that warning tone 

That told ofl* the hours of the years long flown. 

It bath sounded aloud by night, by day. 

As time hath sped in his tireless way ; 

For a century post the hour hath told. 

As the hand came round on that dial old. 

It soundeth again, and the pendulum's note 

Seems half to cease, while the echoes float 

Through the ancient hall, till they die along, 

sun linfliBf tad iiding, and tliie it tlwir aoag* 
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We wake the thoughts of other hoort. 
Of htppy scenes in summer bowers. 
Of smiling skies and fragrant flowers. — 

The child looks up, but he cannot tell 

What the echoing bell hath said. 
The old man weepeth, he knoweth well 

That it sings of the long lost dead. 

We*ve marked of time the ceaseless flight. 
At setting sun, at dawning light. 
At mom and noon, by day and night ; 
Through cycles of the ceaseless spheres 
Told hours of joy, told hours of tears. 
Now past, all past, a hundred years. 

The boy returns to his childish plays. 

In innocence and glee : 
But the old man sighs at the solenui lays. 
For his heart is sad, and of other days 

He museth in memory. 

And the pendulum beats with louder tone. 
As the hands of the dial move slowly on ; 
It knoweth no rest, no weariness fears. 
But starts for another hundred years. 



LITERARY CENSORSHIP. 

Almost any thing, fitly directed and conducted, will prove 
beneficial, and there is nothing, which may not by perversion 
become a malady. Censure, dictated by good motives, rightly 
applied and lawful in itself, is always in season, and productive 
of advantage ; while, on the other hand, if called forth by vile 
or sinister designs, turned awry and dishonorably inflicted, and 
in its own very essence unfair, it awakens resistance without 
entailing improvement — ^it efiects a smart without the amending 
influence. It is that chastening in wrath, which begets wrath. 
The press, too, is, in many instances, the greatest agency of 
good, which has ever been ushered upon the world. When 
truly free, it is to the human mind what the shower is to the 
soil — enriching it and assisting it to bring forth riches. (And 
here be it known, that by true freedom of the press, is and always 
must be meant, not freedom from all restriction, for this is licen- 
tiousness, a most degrading servitude, but fireadom from the 
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necessity of restriction, just as ^ the best government is that 
which governs least.") But when the press is prostituted to 
interest, personal, local, or partisan, when it becomes the reflect- 
ing medium of false principle, or the courier of slander ; when, 
in flne, it is in any way perverted, it is one of the blackest curses 
to which poor human nature is exposed. 

If, then, we institute the inquiry, " Are reviews beneficial V* 
it is already answered. If a review combines the freedom 
which should always distinguish the press, with the fitness of 
lawful censure, its benefits are at once set down as invaluable, 
for no one can doubt, that fair animadversion in the literary 
world naturally tends to insure a sound and healthy literature ; 
that when a standard of excellence has been once established, 
means should be employed to keep it unmoved in the domain 
of taste, and prevent stragglers and aliens from altering its posi- 
tion ; that those who are unworthy should be debarred from the 
companionship and title of the true children of knowledge, and 
when they strive to rank themselves among these, should be 
made examples of; that the author is thus put on his guard 
against presumption, as well as the reader against imposture ; 
that the taste of the multitude is thus invited to flow in the 
proper channel. By such aims and ends should criticism be 
remilated, for they will dignify it. 

But before illustrating these thoughts, let us take a momentary 
survey of Reviews as they are, and contemplate their benefits, 
which some persons, whose faith is not commensurate with all 
that all can assert or infer, may deem slightly equivocal. 

At the first glance, we perceive that the present track of criti- 
cism must be a delightful route for the critics themselves. They 
not only derive emolument from the unlimited vendue of their 
opinions and ipse-dixits of praise and dispraise ; but then they 
can be so economical of their labor, (pardon us for using the 
hyperbole of all swift-tongued gossips, which always saves at 
least three sentences, each containing a simile ;) for these litcra- 
ture-upon-literature-mongers have merely the task of combining 
the ingredients already furnished by the toil of others ; and as- 
sisting the combination of the materials by a few gravely-ex- 
pressed, yet commonplace dogmas ; and interlarding the motley 
mass with occasional crusty or oily reflections upon the author 
as a man ; and sprinkling over the whole a trifle of sal criticum, 
which, together with a slightly differing species of it — sal hyper- 
criticum — ^is the cheapest drug in the world, though not for sale 
by the apothecaries ; and then seasoning the haricot, thus pre- 
pared, with some few panegyrical references to Homer, Arabian 
Nights, Tasso, Daniel de Foe, Richard Baxter, McFingal, and 
auuors nncertaint both in name, chaiuGter, and stylei and all 
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this as far as ^ ad libitum" can be carried. This done^ — even 
as the blue-eyed goddess burst forth from the cranium of her 
cloud-gathering sire, armed and equipped, so from the cloudy 
brain of the cloud-gathering critic leaps forth the formidable 
review I The censor's name invests him virith a kind of fearful 
dignity, and this is enough. Though the shrieks of scourged 
and disappointed aspirants follow his car as it rolls on, flowers 
are still strewn in the path, and glory* follows it In the words 
of Heeren, ^ Short-siffhted critics trequently enjoy their cool 
shade, but a desert-stillness continues in fearful majesty forever 
to attest their credibility." 

We farther see that they have, in the very nature of their pro- 
fession, a grand resource. They are the Bedouins of literature. 
Feeding not on the broad field of universal nature, and gather- 
ing not the fresh delicacies of originality, they, cannibal like, 
fatten on their own kind, gloat over and subsist on the reputa- 
tion of others, borrowed and ruined at the same instant : 

" A coward brood, that mao^e as they {Mvy* 
By belUsh instinct^ all that cross their way. 
Aged and young, the living and the dead, 
Nu mercy find — these harpies must be fed." 

Again, another advantage which accrues to Reviewers, con- 
sists in the convenient instrument which they wield for requiting 
those who have purchased or otherwise obtained their favor, 
and doing harm to those who are too poor or proud to buv their 
grace, or have otherwise incurred their displeasure. For we 
often see that one Review extols the very performance that 
another condemns and on good grounds. Of course both can- 
not be right, inasmuch as the same cannot be at the same time 
excellent and inferior. The secret is this : a taste for the author 
very properly and naturally involves a taste for all his produc- 
tions, and if the author be at all odious, how can the productions 
of his brain be otherwise than unpleasant? The reviewer's pen 
is very often a triumphant weapon. Beware, then, of defying 
its keen point, for if thou provoke him who bears it, it may in- 
deed be ill with thee I Agree with him quickly, if thou art at 
variance with him, for with regard to thee he has long used the 
prayer of patient and poetical Job, " Oh that mine adversary had 
written a book !" 

And here we might, perhaps with some grace, administer a 
passing hint to the censor himself. Let not the nature of thy 
self-adopted ofBce betray thee for a moment into the hallucina- 
tion, that thou art actually capable of deciding the merits and 
demerits of every production of parturient mind, and hast really 
authority to immortaliie or damn it, as thou thinkett fit The 
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palaestra which thou hast chosen is, after all, a slippery one, and 
that which appears to thee to be on thy part a demolishing hug, 
may prove fatal only to thyself. On one side are bubbling up 
the sweet waters of praise ; on the other, yawns the paradise of 
fools. The adversary whom thou hast selected for attack, may 

Erove too powerful, and thrust thee into the latter, instead of 
eing hurled thither himself. Though he be unknown for 
prowess in the lists, believe not that latent coals arc therefore 
dead. Though he be a stranger, turn him not with ignominy 
from thy door, remembering, that in the old time *' some have 
entertained angels unawares.** 

LfCt us now turn to some more general advantages of Reviews, 
when considered in the same light as hitherto. 

An obvious thought, which occurs here, is, that under present 
circumstances, the world of genius is blessed with a kind of 
usance for its loans to the world of thought Every work in 
literature now issued is more than doubled within a few weeks. 
A treatise on any subject is utterly out-treated-on by the ^ no- 
tices" of it in our popular reviews. A history is increased to 
an unmanagable bulk by a modem criticism, so many and brill- 
iant are the facts gratuitously added to its already bursting big- 
ness. A poem is wholly reversified and re-imagined by the 
numerous censors who gather around as soon as it is formed 
and born. Very often for some unattractive series of musings- 
in-rhyme, we are helped in return to an elegant disquisition on 
the sublime art of poesy, which it docs our souls good to study ; 
or to an instructive and finished history of verse and its masters ; 
or to an array of beautiful thoughts and allu^ons, which prove 
an acquisition to our memory, and an ornament to our stord of 
literature. We need no reference to, or acquaintance with the 
classics of any language, for their spirit is all embodied, thrice 
refined, in the monthlies and quarterlies. The latter arc the 
repositories of the genius and learning of every age and clime, 
and offer their contents to us in the most convenient and palata- 
ble shape. Thus is our actual estate in literature made more 
than twofold, and every writer of a new thing has the satisfac- 
tion of hearing his sentiments and statements re-echoed from a 
thousand parts of the world, perhaps increased, perhaps im- 
proved, perhaps clothed over and over again with strength and 
grace, which he in his humility never dreamed of bestowing 
upon them. 

We also see that Reviews are beneficial in fostering and re- 
vealing to public view genius, which had otherwise slept listless 
on, amid the cobwebs and mould of obloquy. The works of 
writers whose intrinsic merit wouldnever have claimed a smile, 
tear, or even a wakeful eye, are arrayed in startling beauties, 
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after having passed tlirough the renovating mill of favorable 
criticism. The reader, before disgusted, now wonders at hii 
stupidity in not detecting such transcendant charms of style, 
language, and matter, which the keen ken of the reviewer has 
discerned, and his amiable pen made clear and vivid. What 
Newton did for natural light, unwreathing and discovering all 
its before unseen splendors, critics have done for the beams of 
intellect, the light of mind : — 

*' UntwUtecI all the shiuingrobe of day. 

And fruin the whitenin^% uodistioguished blaze, 
CoUectLug every ray into hi« kind. 
To the chaim'd eye educed the gorgeoas train 
Of parent colow." 

Let us now tu^n to another of the rich advantages of Reviews, 
to wit : assisting nature by enabUng her most untutored children 
to converse with ease and depth upon the current literature of 
the day, as well as that which appeared in the era of the litera- 
ry world of which it is written : " There were giants in those 
days." This man cannot tell why, when he leaps into the air, 
he returns to the earth again ; yet mayhap he can discourse 
learnedly on the Latinity of Newton's Principia. That idle 
student, who has never waded through any thing besides a lew 
romances, unless perhaps a pond or puddle, talks bitterly of the 
barbarous dialect and metaphysical unintelligibility of Thomas 
Carlyle. He glanced at an article in the last month's review. 
In this respect. Reviews are perfect " labor-saving machines,'' 
affording a tinge-, which is as good for all the practicable pur- 
poses of those who employ it, as a submersion. Although it 
might be urged by some over-punctilious persons, that the visi- 
ble part of dress is not the only portion that requires cleansing, 
and that a smattering is not quite so good as a perfect acquaiat- 
ance. 

But to let this vein run out, let us seriously inquire. Are Re- 
views necessary? To this it may be answered, Let every one 
form his own estimate of every literary performance by its effect 
on himself. If pleasant emotions accompany the perusal of any 
work, the book is TOod — ^no more is needed. But on this prin- 
ciple we should suner mankind to live on in a state of primeval 
ignorance and barbarism, because the savage is happy in his 
harsh, untutored, and brutal manner of life, as well as he who 
is surrounded with all the comforts of a civilized aociety, be- 
cause the former has no idea, and, consequently, no thirst for a 
higher condition of life. No ! so sure as more knowledge 
among a people insures more happiness — for the very good 
reason that more and wider avenues lor happiness are laid 
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open — so sure is it that the more accurate our judgment, the 
better pleased are we in the exercise of our taste. They who 
believe what is bad, good, and are with this confidence content, 
are self-complaisant in error, and are to be undeceived rather 
than felicitated. Like the maniac, who laughs in wild glee at his 
bright-pictured dreams and clasps delicious phantoms, they are 
objects for compassion. We feel that the age when fustian- 
breathing Claudian was praised as the '* pracgloriosissimus poe- 
ta,** transcending Homer and Virgil and Horace, was indeed the 
evening of Rome's literary glory, and that the shadows of the 
night had already begun to appear. 

We think that taste should be regulated by strict laws, ap- 
proved by the best judges, and that the transgression of such a 
code, as well as noble conformity to it, should be remarked — to 
be commended or condemned according to respective desert. 
Imagine the consequences which would ensue upon a want of a 
standard of taste in such an age as ours, when ever}'body is 
literary, and a large fraction of humanity write books.' If the 
standard of taste should be for a moment shifted, if the bad in 
literature should for an instant occupy the name and station of 
the good, a literary anarchy would at once overrun us ; the old 
and tried masters of mind would become utterly undervalued, 
and no fixed, universal value would be attached to the efforts of 
living intellect. A Dark Age of Literature would spread its 
dismal curtains over earth, and no ultra-popular polity, which 
has ever stained the history of government, could compare in 
rabid spirit and subverting tendency with the fierce democracy 
of books. It is the critic's prerogative to keep the landmarks of 
true taste in view, to guard them against insidious designs and 
open assailment. He does not himself establish the bounds 
which may not be passed, but merely acts as a sentinel to protect 
those already fixed. And although Reviews, like the press in 
general, often play the harlot ; though rancor at times flows from 
the censor's pen, and adulation colors his ink ; though justice is 
often merged in a partiality, perhaps criminal, at all events selfish; 
it is to be remembered, that such is not the true design of criti- 
cism, and that this, when legitimately conducted, is the surest 
safeguard of our literature. 

We would here remark, that there is no occasion for appre- 
hending, that by giving sufiferance to criticism we shall open a 
way for the discouragement of good literature. Intrinsic excel- 
lence defies the petty lashings of external rebuke, and the achieve- 
ments of true genius are a house upon a rock. It is true that 
sensitive minds have ere now recoiled, and some even drooped, 
beneath the withering touch of the critic But such occurrences 
are rare. Ill-starred KeaU yielded in brokanneM of heart to 
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the reviewer's scorn, and hid his face in the grave : but not so 
his works. The productions of his intellect survived the wreck 
of his clay, in spite of the buffetin^s with which they once met 
That which was not attacked, fell a prey to attack, and that 
which received the blows, laughed at their fruitlessness. Genius, 
a part of the soul, partakes of its immortality. If example of 
this were needed, we might appeal to the career of Byron. His 
obnoxious title had drawn down upon the jealous eye of one,* 
who has since proved himself the brightest star in the British 
Parliament, and his first literary efforts were most mercilessly 
mangled in the first review of the age. Like water thrown upon 
the magician's s(>ell-fire, the attempt at quenching the flame of 
such a genius, only made it more consuming and fatal. It ** lick- 
ed up the water and the dust** — it waxed brighter and fiercer, 
and the chief praise of the effort to check is, that it proved fuel 
to the fire. In fact, it is even an advantage that gooNd literature 
is exposed to criticism, for the review serves thus as an alembic, 
from which the pure gold issues, made purer and brighter by 
the test. 

But it may be asked, who shall take upon himself the high 

Sreroffative of approving or condemning whatever emanates 
•om the press. What Daniel shall come to judgment ? It may 
also be urged, that those who have assumed the censor's chair, 
are unable to give birth to productions one hundredth part as 
good as those which they criticise, and commit worse errors 
than those for which they brand others ; that the mouths of such 
should be stopped ; that Haman should be hanged on the gal- 
lows which he has prepared for Mordecai. Here we reply : the 
imperfect preacher may admonish men of a " godly, righteous, 
and holy life," — the landsman, who would sicken in a harbor, 
may point to the rock afar off in the sea, and say, ** beware !"— 
the humble critic, also, by referrinff every thing to universally 
approved models of diction and thought, may discover excel- 
lencies and unveil defects. 

Criticism, then, founded on truth and justice, is necessary for 
the health of our literature. It can be managed, too, with wis- 



• " Brouarham is a thunder-boll, »» according lo some wise man, and the decisive 
nature of his electrical propensities, was. doubtless, for the first time developed in the 
discharge of his battery upon Byron's " Hours of Idleness," which discharge received 
that vigorous response, called " English Bards and Scotch Reviewcre." Brougham, 
for many years subsequent to penning this review, was exulting in the belief, that he 
had conviDced the world that a young lord was not necessarily a youag poet. But oh ! 
the uncertainty of human affairs ! the foe of aristocracy not long aAer waa helped to 
the same invidious prefix to his own name. " Cedant ama togae"^4et til boilSIity 
cease between meoy when both have got the ermine ! 
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doniy aad without presumption. What qualities, then, should 
be eminent in a critic, to secure for his labors a correct influ- 
ence? 

It is not essential that tlie great critic of style should be a 

Sreat master of it, for each is " sui generis,** rare and distinct 
L different series of qualifications make the matter-of-fact cen- 
aor of poetry from those which constitute the spiritual poet In 
fact, there is not even a fellowship between the twain. Farther, 
it is a notorious truth, that writers are incompetent judges of 
their own performances, for the very good reason that they are 
inclined to estimate them according to divers sensations which 
they experienced at the time of composing. This conceit strikes 
them as peculiarly happy, because the mood of mind they were 
in on a certain occasion, wrought for it a pleasing effect on their 
own feelings. That period seems instinct with dialectic sound- 
ness and sententious beauty, eloquence, and elegance, because it 
was elaborately executed, and the thought contained in it was, 
from its sudden conception, novelty, or some other cause, won- 
derfully impressive. In this view, authors would naturally ap- 
prize their writings incorrectly, for all literary productions are 
to be judged of by their effect on the minds of the world at 
lare;e. But although a critic is not properly a kindred spirit 
wiui the criticised, nevertheless, he should be, to a degree, a 
master of literature, and practically acquainted with the consti- 
tution of good literature, and able to command a certain height 
of intellectual excellence in the efforts of his own mind ; for an 
artist's eye can soonest measure the well and ill finished parts 
of a picture, and Rome's best rhetoricians were her greatest 
orators. 

An important qualification of a critic, is to be well versed in 
all the valuable writings of great authors of all ages, so far as 
he can, and to form a proper judgment of their station in the 
world of literature ; and it is his first duty to endeavor, by ap- 
plying the line and compass of their literary excellence to those 
which may come after, and employing true logic, to give to 
others a consistent and well-defined echo of their own just opin- 
ion. For why should they, whose judgment is as sound and 
taste as correct as his, go to the reviewer ? It is to find their own 
ideas made perspicuous and methodized, that the impression may 
be deeper, and the opinion formed more settled. It is better, far 
better, to consult one's own judgment, than a critic whose thoughts 
are as crude and confused as those of the heedless or cursory 
reader. But if the reviewer combines great research with keen 
discrimination, if he shows himself equally capable of appre- 
ciating what is commendable and free from liability to be im- 
posed upon by the worthless, the review under his hand be- 
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comes what a review should always be — ^a history of literature: 
a history which might answer the same purpose with regard to 
literature, that the faithful chronicle of the past actions of gov- 
ernments and achievements of men, effects tor succeeding ages, 
with regard to politics and individual character; teaching us, 
from the lips of experience, to shun the follies and emulate the 
excellencies of those who now are not, or are not as they were ; 
showing us in what to place confidence and what to shun ; in 
fine, giving us models oi correctness and examples of imperfec- 
tion, which will instruct us to judge rightly of all the works of 
mind which fall in our way. 

Modem critics are inclmed to make too many microscopic, 
and too few telescopic observations. That is, they remark 
slight irregularities of surface in the objects of their examina- 
tion, and turn not their gaze sufficiently toward the ** heaven of 
thought." They love to linger upon spots where heedlessness 
has been somewhat treacherous to st^le, rather than cast them- 
selves unreservedly in the flood of mtellect and feeling. Any 
thing upon which it is possible to hang a lainpoon or jest ; any 
thing, which, by being ridiculous in itself, offers to their pleas- 
antry an opportunity of being made more ridiculous : a point 
which may be censured, not so much for actual faultiness, as be- 
cause it will serve well to attach a bon-mot to : these appear to 
be the Eden-flowers of modem critics ; sweet morsels, worthy 
of being rolled under the tongue many times. Yet this is all 
ill-natured and unfair, since it is applying tlie scourge, where 
the rod only is needed, although it is true, that in so doing, the 
critic caters to the taste of the majority of his readers, who 
deem the faculty of ridiculing well, the acme of critical art 

It was one of the kings of Arragon, if our memory serves us 
well, who lay in articulo mortis^ by the opinion of all the chirur- 
geons who had examined his wound. This wound was from a 
dagger, the point of which was broken off and was now fester- 
ing in his liver. Some hired assassin, wishing to hurry the 
king's demise, plunged his poignard into the failing frame, and 
left the monarch, as he supposed, to die. But the poignard did 
better service. It opened a passage for the wound to discharge 
itself, and the king recovered. When pondering on the relation 
of the critic to the literature of an age, we have often brought 
in this allusion as a comparison. The censor seems to strike at 
the living body of mind — he does ! but it is to make alive — to 
awaken a more animated existence. 

In conclusion, we would say, that the refinement of taste, the 
elevation of the standard of literary excellence, the guardian- 
ship of the writer, and the guidance of the reader, the encourage* 
ment of the meritorious, and the dissuasion of the undeservingy 
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to be the grand objects of criticism, and none would hesi- 
assert, that such criticism is not only beneficial, but need- 

rhe reviewer, who advances to his post with such intent, 

i hailed by all as a Magnus Apollo, without the ambiffuity 
heathen divinity, and not be branded as one of tnose, 

stand as sentinels in the avenues of fame, and value them- 
upon giving Ignorance and Envv the first notice of a 

L. U. C. 
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' gude ship Halcyon ; 
t and tall is she ; 
inie Halcyon sayles on 
m out ow're the sea. 

T is that gay companie, 
iw have hoisted sayle — 
mpanie, how merrilie 
ng and dare the gale ! 

I there is among that crewe i 
I youth is he ] 
>lest youth of a', T trowe, 
re went out to sea. 

w, as sayl*d that ship awa, 
ir look'd out his ee, 
the waters pass him bye, 
I own land dimlie. 

ier ! the marineres did say ; 
mann never be 
: sae glad a companie, 
aid— na more wept he. 

stant isle they are bounde : 
nd of toumeyment ; 
•t, and fast the ship sayl'd on- 
inds their breath they lent. 

\, and oft the sun had sank, 

ink into the sea ; 

rtitlie yet that ship sayl*d on 

tadefimi«. 



The stars look down aye smilinglie. 
And ripples on the sea ; 
But ah ! that crewe na more shall come 
Unto their own coontrie. 

For soone the cruell wind 'gan blaw. 
The •• clouds wept" bitterlie. 
And dark waves moan'd fu' drear alang— 
They moaned dismallie. 

The storm did rage. That ane, na more 
Stood he sae quietlie. 
For soon death *gan him for to glow're. 
To glow're right in his ee. 

He looked upon the heavens. 

He look'd upon the sea, 

And lang towards his owne countrie 

He look'd, but ne'er shall see. 

By Tara's halls and Tara's streams. 
Full monie maids shall moume ; 
But Tara lang maun weep its lord, 
E'er he again retume. 

And now that ship's nigh to the strande. 
The strande of auld Engtande, 
When fiercer yet the wind did blaw. 
Did blaw unto the lande. 

But soon the night 'gan to grow dark. 
The sUrs na more look'd they 
Sae tmiKnglie— the clouds 'gaa a' 
To kide, M ■parinf m^ 
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And now the tan with sparkling raye 
Doth rise out of the sea ; 
But ah ! that gudelie companie, 
T trowe, na more bell see. 

Downe, downe, full sev'nty fathoms downe, 
Downe in the deep green sea, 



Those boonie mariBeres do lie» 
Where they for aye shall be. 

Deep in the tombe of bur'ed waves 

They sank just like a stone t 

But aye the sea shall ting their diige. 

Tilt storme and tempest's done. 

C. W. 
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Star of Eternity ! the only star 

By which the bark of man couki navigate 

The sea of life, and gain the coast of Miss 

Secuiely.** 



PclhJc. 



The scholar is, in many respects, an anomalous character. 
He lives in two worlds — the world within and the world with- 
out. He lives in the solitude of his study — in the deep silence 
of his own intellectual operations. In this life he is alone, and 
derives little sympathy from those of different pursuits. He 
lives, besides, as others do, in the great world around us. He 
is a man ; and he cannot rid himseli, if he would, of the multifa- 
rious relations which all men must sustain to each other and to 
society at large. 

To the scholar, in both these states of his existence, the Bible 
presents claims of no ordinary importance — peculiar in their 
nature, and constantly increasing in their demands upon his 
earnest attention. 

It will be our aim, in this article, briefly to examine these 
claims. What, then, is that " inner world,** wherein the scholar 
dwells, with silence and with solitude? It is* the world of his 
own thoughts, imaginations, and affections ; the world of patient 
reflection; of long-continued, untiring study. It is a mental 
gymnasium, to which he retires for a season, that he may nerve 
and prepare himself for the more practical life of action which 
is to follow. To him who enters this school of preparation, his 
need of the Bible presents itself at the very threshold. He re- 
tires from the haunts of men for this sole purpose — that he may 
be conversant with truth. His aim is to draw Truth from its 
hiding places — deep in the forbidding caves of Nature; en- 
veloped in the beautiful drapery of the external world ; shining 
gorgeously, yet none the less deeply hidden, in the suns and 
systems which ceaselessly revolve with harmony so nmple, yet 
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so inscrutable by mortal wisdom ; or even shrouded in the still 
more mysterious chambers of his own undying soul. 

He who would find Wisdom, meets with many and great dif- 
ficulties, from without and from within. Valuable truth seldom 
or never lies out upon the surface of things. Like the diamond 
or the pearl, it is obtained only by him who is content to delve 
long or dive deep for its possession. 

"So other motives for the endurance of this labor, are so pow- 
erful as those presented by the Bible. 

But patient endurance is not the only requisite for the truth- 
seeker. She is veiled as surely, if not as frequently, by morale 
as by mental or physical causes, from the inquiring eyes. He 
who wishes to engage in a certain course of conduct, is almost 
sure to find his duty leads him there. He who is anxious to find 
Truth in a particular direction, will be hardly persuaded that it 
lies in one directly opposite : — 

'* For though with judgment we on things reflect. 
Our IViU detennines — not our Intellect ; 
Slaves to our passions, Reaton we employ 
Only to compass what we would enjoy !" 

Now the astronomer who aims at perfection, will not rest from 
his labors, till a purely achromatic glass reveals to his vision the 
heavenlv body as it really is. So the honest scholar seeks some- 
thing which shall present all truth to him in its real aspect di- 
vested of every adventitious coloring in which his own desires, 
or hopes, or fears, would array it. This want the Bible supplies, 
with its imperative demands for honest sincerity in small things 
as well as great, and no less in the inmost heart than in the out- 
ward acts of life. The very beginner in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, if he has ever turned his thoughts within, knows well that 
the most potent foe to his advancement is found in his own wild 
passions. Human nature, with its pride, its vanity, its contempt 
for others, and overweening confidence in self, is slow to learn 
the lesson which the e^reat Bacon taught, when he said, as the 
result of his unequaled experience, '* It is no less true of the hu- 
man kingdom of knowledge than of the spiritual kingdom of 
God, that he who would enter it must first become as a little 
child.'' 

We have thus far, to avoid circumlocution, spoken of all the 
objects of the scholar's aim, under the single comprehensive 
term, Truth ; a word in which is condensed all we know or can 
ever know, of the world in which we dwell and of those above 
us ; of man, in his relations to this world and his future destiny ; 
and of that infinite Being of benevolence, the Author of all these, 
and of that mind by which we are enabled to study them. 
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It has been seen that the Bible afTords invaluable aid to the 
student of mere human knowledge, in stimulating to vigorous 
and patient effort ; in enabling him to weiffh evidence justly ; 
and in fitting his mind for the reception of the truth elicited. 
The concurrence of the greatest minds which ever blessed the 
world, evinces that they most appreciate its value, who pene- 
trate most deeply the mysteries of learning. 

But there is another and a higher wisdom ; which, while it 
immeasurably surpasses in value all worldly erudition, differs 
from it essentially in its nature, and in the pre-requisites for its 
reception in the soul. Far be it from us to underrate the im- 
portance of any branch of knowledge ; yet how shall we duly 
estimate the value of this ? Let one fill his mind with all other 
science, yet how empty is it, if this be wanting ! Far as heaven 
is from earth, is that mind from the soal it was designed to 
reach. For it is this higher wisdom alone which subdues the 
warring passions ; sets the mind at peace with itself and the 
world ; reveals to man himself, and thus all other men. It is 
the fountain of morals ; the only infallible and eternal inile of 
duty to ourselves, to others, and to God ; it is the only revela- 
tion of destiny. How important, then, is it to the scholar, who 
is not only to decide his own, but is greatly to influence the 
dearest interests of others I 

We called it essentially different from mere human knowledge, 
because it can be received only by the spiritual mind. Humble 
inquiry is the proper attitude for the learner in any department. 
It is indispensable in this. 

The ancient philosophers required a preparatory discipline of 
fasting and silence from such as desired to enter their schools, 
and ascend the heights of their mysteries. He who would tread 
the holy ground of this inner court of knowledge, must come 
with singleness of heart, with child-like humility, earnest prayer, 
and purity of life. He can learn only from the Book itself, the 
spirit with which he must approach it. Let him do this, and he 
will find that He who formed the intellect, will guide it into the 
truth his own infinite mind has uttered : that the same 



At 



Mighty band 



That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres,*' 

will point out to him the path he seeks to tread. And this is 
his only directory. 

We noticed, in the outset, the twofold life of the scholar. It 
is not confined to the study. He must not dim the fine gold of 
his talents, by seeking pleasure instead of usefulness. '\^en be 
has donned his armor, he must go forth into the wide world to 
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battle. How many fields lie open before him I Which shall 
he enter ? The Bible here comes to his aid ; points out the path 
of duty ; and, with its safe and wise instructions, shapes his 
aims of life. It is not true, as some suppose, that it would draw 
him from those intellectual pursuits which make up so large a 
share of his happiness. It demands, only, that his acquisitions 
be wisely applied. The Bible is, and, when rightly understood, 
has ever been, the greatest friend of leamine. Science and 
Revelation go hand in hand : the truths of eacn afford mutual 
confirmation ; and, other things being equal, his progress in otf 
knowledge will be greatest, who drinks most deeply from the 
wells of inspiration. Thus has it ever been : — 

^* Piety ha4 Ibund 
Fi'itfiMli* in tlie frieiiib oi' science ; anU true prayer 
liati ilowcd Irom lipa wet with Ca^tulian duws.'* 

The Bible claims the scholar's attention, on account of the imx/e- 
rials it affords for his intellectual improvement. There is no 
department of literature which this book has not directly or inci- 
dentally advanced ; but it has lost nothing by so generously im- 
parting. What an exhaustless treasury is it of apt illustration ! 
What subjects does it ofter, to exercise the most tireless imagin- 
ation I What models are found upon its pages, worthy the imita- 
tion of the most gifted writer 1 He who would influence man, 
may find here a transcript of the human mind, which is univer- 
sal in its application, and could come only from Him who made 
it« As we dwell upon the record which was fifteen centuries 
in progress, under the inspiration of Omniscience, we seem to 
realize the promise of the tempter, and to ** become as gods" in 
knowledge. 

The ChatOT may here gain a deeper insight into the heart, tlian 
years of toil in the world can give him ; and find models of 
eloquence, which unaided man can never equal. 

The Legislator can draw hence principles of government, 
whose foundation is in human nature ; and can trace the effect 
of their application, through succeeding centuries. 

The Philosopher will here find a key to the solution of prob- 
lems which baffled the keenest penetration of the ancient sages ; 
and, after making the greatest possible attainments, he will say 
with Newton, '* I account the Scriptures of Grod to be the most 
sublime philosophy." 

The Divine finds here the only doctrines which can satisfy the 
wants of his race ; and he must labor long, who would eqiud in 
the power and success of his teachings, the Preacher of Galilee, 
and the humble fishermen, who were his earliest disciples. 

TOL. TDl. 72 
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It has been called the highest use of History, '^ to speak to the 
heart through the understanding: to make every character 
brought before us, promote the formation and consolidation of 
our own." How worthy of imitation, then, are the historians of 
the Bible 1 With what pleasure will every cultivated mind turn 
from the fallacy, prejudice, and injustice of modem history, to 
those records which Moses and the Evangelists have ^iven — 
simple, candid, impressive ! — ^neither extenuating the laults of 
friends, nor setting down in malice the bitter wrongs of enemies. 
How vivid are the pictures they present to the eye ! We go 
back, with the prophet-historian, to the dawn of time ; and from 
that formless void, we see creation's work begun and carried to 
its completion, amid the harmonious sinking of the morning 
stars, the joyous shouting of the sons of God. What a multitude 
and variety of scenes, nowhere surpassed in interest, press each 
other on before us, through the ages of Bible history, ere we 
stand at last by the accursed cross, trembling with the shudder- 
ing earth, and peer through the darkness the sun refuses to illu- 
mine, upon the bleeding body of" the man of sorrows !" 

The roet may find in the sacred volume, themes worthy of 
the loftiest lyre. Our Christian bards have barely entered the 
field. It is still white to the harvest. He will find it, too, rich 
in poetic models^ which he cannot study without interest and 
improvement The Hebrew poetry is marked by an exalted in- 
ternal grandeur, well befitting the vehicle of the most sublime 
and awful truths which God has ever revealed to man. Its 
primitive style of beauty is not calculated to please the fancy 
of the ignorant and thoughtless ; but for the mind refined by 
study and reflection, it possesses a peculiar charm ; and, con- 
sidered merely as poetry, it has elicited the admiration of the 
learned in every age. In sublimity of thought, in majesty of ex- 
pression, in beautiful simplicity ana purity, it has never yet been 
equaled. Milton says of it,* " Those frequent songs throughout 
the law and the prophets, not in their aivine argument alone, 
but in the very critical art of composition, may be easily made 
to appear, over all kinds of lyric poetry, to be incomparable." 
We wonder at the lofty genius of the Grecian muse ; and our 
admiration kindles into love of the blind old wanderer on the 
banks of the Ulissus, who moulded not only the minds of Greece, 
but of Italy. His verse has long ** survived the gods whose 
deeds it celebrates ;" and his influence and his fame will be co- 
extensive with the language of civilization. But the poetry of 
the Bible has even a deeper hold on the heart. It not only pos- 
sesses grace of diction, but its foundation is in truth and appro- 
priateness to the wants of man. The machinery involved in it 
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does not vary with revolving years, but is unchanging and last- 
ing as eternity. Our iincst poets are beginning to realize that 
stories of the fabled deities of old are " too low to elevate the 
mind, and too cold to kindle the imagination ;" and the bacchan- 
alian songs of the voluptuary are gradually yielding to the purer 
** airs of ralestina" Parnassus is often deserted for Mount Sion. 
From Castalia and the Helicon, they come to seek the dew of 
Hermon and the palmy banks of Jordan. Dodona and the 
Delphic groves yield no perennial flowers ; nor can they boast 
a sweeter than the rose of Sharon ! But why dwell upon the 
literary merits of the Bible, when one of England's most pro- 
found and judicious scholars* has said of it, *' The Scriptures, 
independently of their divine origin, contain more true sublimity ; 
more exquisite beauty ; more pure morality ; more important 
history ; and higher strains of poetry and elegance, than could 
be collected from all the other books ever composed in any age 
or idiom." 

Has not such a book peculiar claims upon the attention of 
every scholar ? claims which are constantly increasing with the 
advancing knowledge of the world, and the growing responsi- 
bility of men of learning and influence. 

The ancients placed, in letters of gold, upon their proudest 
temple, the single sentence which they believed had come down 
from heaven. How deeply should the scholar engraven upon 
his heart this volume, bearing, on every page, the impress of 
Divinity I 

Glorious as is intellectual power, how undesirable is it, when 
disjoined from virtue ! Who would exchange the crown and 
harp of the humblest of earth's ransomed children, for the burn- 
ing diadem and the tormenting sceptre of the *' archangel ruin- 
ed 1" But the profound Christian scholar is humanity exalted 
nearest to Divinity. Even in this working-day world, he dwells 
above its atmosphere, and sees its mists mr beneath him. The 
sacred book which has been the guide of his youth, the shield 
and weapon of his active manhood, is the comfort and solace of 
his latest years, and a loadstar of heavenly hope, when earth is 
fading from his vision, and on his eyelids is the shadow of death. 

And when this heaven and this earth pass away, the word of 
eternal life, in which he has trusted, shall remain ; its lustre 
undimmed by the attempts its enemies have made to blacken 
it ; showing, with too painful clearness to those who persist in 
doubting, that it is not only true, but divine. 

Then he who, in faith and patience, has toiled for knowledge 
here — seeing only through a glass, darkly — shall rest forever 
from his labors ; and, in that world unclouded by ignorance or 
mystery, he shall know, even as he is known I Cl. 

* Sir William Jovm. 
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ARABIA. 

The Past is the guide of the Present and the prophet of the 
Future. Age after age has listened to its teachings, and all 
have passed away, to become, in turn, mute oracles to others. 
It is the scholar's home — he ponders on its pregnant pages, and 
from every line he reaps a harvest of improvement and delight 
He reads of powerful empires that have sprung from nothing, 
and learns a useful lesson of industry's omnipotence ; he behold 
the wrecks that strew the path of time, and learns that vice is as 
almighty to destroy as virtue to create. Yet the Past would be 
veil^ as darkly as the Future, without the pen of history. This 
is the key that opens to the Present the treasures of departed 
ages — ^the chain which joins us to the men of other times, and its 
links should be as numerous as all the nations that the earth has 
known. Yet while a flood of light is poured upon the other na- 
tions of antiquity, while every tomb is hallowed by the ashes it 
contains, while every crumbUng column tells to the traveler a tale 
of mighty deeds, and glorious memories of the olden time clinc, 
like the ivy, to each ruined tower, Arabia is nearly disregarded; 
she who stretched her sceptre of new-bom dominion over na- 
tions whose history is now familiar as a "household word,** is 
herself almost forgotten. We trust it will not long be thus. 
America, in history at least, is rivaling England, and we would 
rejoice to see a son of hers lay at her feet another trophy, by 
touching with new life the memorable scenes which mark Ara- 
bian history, till every period of the existence, and every trait 
in the character of that strange people, shall be as vividly and 
immortally portrayed, as have been the wars and chivalry of 
Spain, by the genius of Prescott. It is a subject truly worthy 
ol our study, and it presents a field for history's noblest efforts. 
It is a land of sacred associations, and the name of Arabia 
should wake as deep emotion in the Christian scholar's heart, as 
the tombs of Grecian heroes, or the shrines and temples wliich 
mark the ruins of immortal Rome. 

She can boast, indeed, no soil where every foot is consecrated 
by some warlike deed, and made immortal by some mouldering 
monument ; but she can point you to her burning sands, and say 
that they were trodden by the chosen people, departing from 
their house of bondage. She cannot, it is true, display her Hill 
of Mars, which rang with eloquence in other times, whose 
echoes still are lingering in the hearts of men ; but she can 
show a spot where a iar mightier miracle was wrought — 
Mount Sinai, the stepping stone of the Eternal, beiida which, 
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the proud Areopagus of Greece and " Rome's Imperial hill," 
must dwindle into nothing. She cannot boast her Pantheon, 
unmouldering as her hills, to teach her ancient system of The- 
ology ; but she can truly say that the Deities of Greece and 
Rome were less immortal than their Temples, and have long 
since vanished like their worshipers ; while the Religion of the 
Prophet and the Creed of the Koran have maintained their 
ground for centuries, and are even now scarce tottering beneath 
the overwhelming power of Christianity. In whatever char- 
acter we view them, whether as a people preserving to this 
day, after their own tremendous revolutions, and amid the con- 
stant changes of the world around them, their early habits and 
original simplicity — as a nation of conquerors, trampling to the 
earth the tottering power of other empires, and rearing on their 
ruins a magnificent dominion — or as the patrons of science, the 
champions of learning, and the preservers of the treasures of 
the Past, we shall find their history as rich in wonders as some 
fairy tale of their own sunny clime. 

We mean not now to attempt even a sketch of the events 
that fill their pregnant annals ; but we would briefly note the 
great transactions of the most important era of their being. 

Their early history we cannot trace, for it is shrouded in the 
darkness of remote antiquity ; we only know they sprang firom 
that wild man of the desert, whose doom was enmity to all his 
race ; we know that they have ever rejoiced in the simpUcity 
of character which distinguishes the Arab at this day ; and we 
know they never owned a conqueror's yoke, but trod their native 
soil free as the wild Sirocco of their plains. Fearless and un- 
concerned they pursued their simple occupations, while they 
could almost hear around them, even at their very borders, the 
din of war and the crash of falling thrones. 

Greece had arisen to shake the world with the voice of her 
eloquence and the thunder of her arms ; Macedonia had fol- 
lowed in the path of glory, and the power of both had gone. 
Rome in her turn had reached the summit of dominion, and in 
her turn had fallen ; the Goth had ravaged her Western empire, 
and luxurv had crumbled the very pillars of her Eastern power. 
Thus while the night of barbarism seemed fast following the 
day of ancient glory, a mighty change was wrought among the 
nations. A new liffht arose in the East, that seemed to be the 
herald of another dawn ; yet it was but the meteor, flashing 
athwart the gathering gloom, and leaving deeper darkness. 

Amid that simple people, on whom the rulers of the neighbor- 
ing nations looked as we upon the wild tribes that linger on 
our western borders, a mina« rich in ambition's arts, and formed 
to wield a strange and powerful influence on the minds and 
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passions of mankind, was silently devising his plans of temporal 
and spiritual sway, and in his desert hermitage was weaving 
that mystic net which, he not vainly hoped, was to ensnare the 
world. Mahomet's mind was peculiarly fitted for the part he 
was to act. Sagacious in his counsels and far-reaching in his 
views, he looked beyond the confines of his native land of de- 
serts. He saw that Roman glory had faded, and felt that the 
period was a crisis in the history of nations. He saw around 
nim a race of hardy warriors, whose views were narrow, bat 
their courage stem, and he felt that some powerful mind was 
only needed, to direct that mighty instrument, national igno- 
rance. He saw, moreover, that the fabric of Pagan Theology 
was crumbled and forgotten, that the heathen heavens, with all 
their bright inhabitants, had passed away, and that Christianity 
had only shaken off the fetters of persecution, to struggle with 
corruption and fanaticism ; and he felt that Religion was bis 
surest pathway to the goal of his ambition ; he felt that by 
wrapping himself in the cloak of an impostor, he would possess 
a double power, and might obtain the sovereignty of Earth, and 
share the throne of Heaven. 

After his deep-laid schemes were pondered on, for many a 
weary year, he came before his people and announced his heav- 
enly mission. The foundation stone of his religion was the 
fiaimous motto, ''There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet." " On these two pillars," says the historian, " the one 
an eternal truth and the other an impious fiction, the religion of 
the East for centuries has rested." With this inscription graven 
on his standard he began his course ; — a temporal and spiritual 
kingdom was his aim, and fanaticism, with all its wild and reck- 
less impetuosity ; ignorance, with its dark brood of evil passions; 
and war, with all its train of horrors, were the means he used. 
And his triumph was proportioned to the favorable circumstan- 
ces of the time, and to his own untiring energy. 

We dwell not on his series of successes. It is enough to say, 
his course was ever onward ; from the most trivial beginnings, 
he rapidly attained the conquest of his country. Then he mar- 
shaled his hosts for foreign victories, and the result was certain. 
With a nation of wild warriors subservient to his nod — a peo- 
ple trained to war and swayed by superstition, against nations 
sundered by jealousies and weakened by long luxury, he planted 
firmly the foundations of his empire on the ruins he baa made, 
and left to his successors the power and the materials to com* 
plete the structure. He lived to sec the consummation of his 
wildest dreams of power, and died to leave a memory to be 
worshiped by posterity ; and even though he had as black a 
heart as ever base hypocrisy has hidden ; though the enthusi- 
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asm of gratified ambition was the spur that urged him onward 
in his strange career, yet it cannot be denied, that his efforts 
have been beneficial to his country and the world ; — ^to his coun- 
try, for he raised it from the dust of degradation, to rank with 
the proudest nations of the earth ; and to the world, because his 
country's elevation afforded a channel through which the abun- 
dants streams of Ancient Literature have flowed to later times, 
when every other avenue was closed by the mental ruins of the 
Dark Ages. 

We may perhaps better imagine the wondrous influence the 
Prophet wielded, if we compare him for a moment with him 
whom we are wont to call the " modem miracle." We look with 
mingled awe and wonder on Napoleon, arising in our very 
midst, and creating such a revolution among the nations of the 
Old World ; and yet Mahomet wrought far mightier and more 
enduring changes on his country and his age. The Prophet 
raised a rude and ignorant race to the summit of power, by the 
sole influence of his commanding genius over the sternest pas- 
sions of the human heart. Napoleon had but to bend to his pur- 
poses a people fired by the wild spirit of freedom. Superstition 
was the engine of Mahomet's power, and himself his nation's 
god ; Napoleon made Liberty the people's idol, and bade them 
worship it — they bowed before this Juggernaut, and were 
crushed in their infatuation. Napoleon was removed from the 
scene of bis ambition, and the storm whose spirit he had roused 
was hushed when he departed ; but the pilgrim still bows in 
adoration at the Prophet's tomb, and the Crescent at this hour 
is glittering on the Moslem Minarets. 

The personal career of Mahomet seemed but the dawning 
glory ot his name ; he had given to his people an impulse that 
nothing could resist ; his memory and his promises urged them 
onward in their course of conquest. Their history in the suc- 
ceeding century is but a tale of wars and victories. Syria first 
yielded to the coming storm ; it swept Jerusalem with ruin, and 
her consecrated shrines became the altars for the immolation of 
their worshipers. Then mighty Persia fell, and Africa and 
Spain followed in quick succession. Europe, fast sinking into 
mental darkness, beheld with awe the Eastern inundation, and 
yet opposed no barrier to stay its progress. Degraded people 
and corrupted kings bowed down before it, as the traveler falls 
before the whirling sand-storm of the Arab's desert ; and when 
the successors of the Prophet, weary of conquest and dutted 
with renown, looked back upon their path of blood, they beheld 
themselves rulers of an empire which rivaled Alexander's great 
domaint when he stayed his sword of victory, and sighed for 
other worlds to conquer. 
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On the banks of the Ganges, and beside the broad Atlantic's 
waters, amid the temples of tlie Holy City and the hallowed 
shrines of Grecian greatness, on the classic strand of Italy and 
Egypt's venerable snores, the Mussulman's dominion was ettab- 
lisTied, and their Prophet's name adored. 

Then came another and a better era. As yet we have beheld 
them only as a race of robbers, wild with the enthusiasm of su- 
perstition and success, trampling on the ruins of surrounding 
nations, and *^ rioting in blood and butchery." A brighter page 
now opens in their history ; it also is a page of wonders. 

The Empire was divided into Caliphates, all independent, yet 
all bound together by the ties of a common faith. Bagdad arose, 
and with her appeared tlie meridian splendor of Arabian laterar 
ture. A change had been wrought in their intellectual nature, 
far greater and more wonderful than the revolution in their 
temporal fortunes. A race of robbers had gone forth, armed 
against the world; they ravaged classic ground, and in the 
very act they seemed to catch the spirit of the mighty dead. 
With stern adherence to their Koran's code, they burnt the 
Alexandrian library — the hoarded treasures of the ages gone— 
and ere long they were inspired with the wish to rear for them- 
selves a prouder monument of learning than that they had de- 
stroyed — as though the plunderer of some sacred shrine should 
bow in worship Uiere. 

Haroun Alraschid was the Augustus of the Middle Ages. 
Poetry and Romance wove their fairest garlands, to adorn his 
court ; History and Philosophy laid their noblest offerings at his 
feet ; and Science shed a glory round his reign, and that of Al- 
mamoun, which even gleamed through the thick darkness of 
succeeding times. And when in after days Europe started from 
her slumbers, and mind threw off its shackles, the stores ofleam- 
ing that were gathered in the era of Arabian renown, and her 
bright example of untiring energv, were among the most pow* 
crful instruments of mental disenthralment. For this we praise 
those savage conquerors — for this is due to them the gratitude 
of all posterity. 

But all experience warns us that Literature is bom of luxury. 
Before Arabia's day of literary glory dawned, division had fear- 
fully shattered her empire's broad foundations. Then came the 
reign of courtly splendor ; war was forgotten in the nobler field 
of intellect, which spread its charms before them ; and from the 
proud eminence thev had attained in literature and science, 
they looked around them on a slumbering world. Europe was 
wrapped in ignorance, as in the pall of death ; the eneigiei of 
man seemed palsied, mind was fettered, and the noble spirit of 
the past — that fire which Dante's genius afterwards rekindled — 
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seemed to have gone forever. Arabia, like the Eastern star of 
old, appeared the only harbinger of hope in that long night of 
mental desolation ; but it was blotted irom the sky while in its 
very zenith ; Arabia seemed the only link that was destined to 
connect the past and coming intellectual greatness of the world ; 
but it was rudely sundered by the sword of barbarism. The 
Tartars rushed, like an avalanche, from the northern forests, 
and seized the sceptre, already quivering in the grasp of the 
corrupted Caliphs. The Turk had poured, in all his fierce- 
ness, upon Syria and Cairo, and at this day extends his iron rod 
of despotism from a falling throne. The Christian, too, roused 
from the lethargy of ages to unwonted energy, stormed the 
strong holds of the infidels, and Granada fell ; the fair Queen of 
the West was " shorn of her beauty ;" the halls of the Alhambra 
echoed no longer with the voice of song, and Genius stayed not 
to bless the conquerors, but left her favored haunts forever. 
The discovery of the New World was the era of the final ruin 
of the proudest empire of the Old. Arabia rose to sweep the 
nations witli destruction, to found a powerful dynasty, and 
leave to other times a precious legacy of Literature. She fell 
to add another name to the long catalogue of the departed, and 
lend another precept to the warning lesson of the Past. All her 
proud deeds are blended with the world's history, and the Lit- 
erature which gave her all her glory, has flowed into the foreien 
channels that have since been opened ; like the Icebergs of the 
North, old Ocean's Pyramids, which leave their polar home, and 
are melted by the sun which gilds them, only to add another drop 
to the wide " world of waters." 

The Turk still rules in the East, though he wields but a broken 
sceptre; the Egyptian still bows to the Prophet, and Mecca is 
yet a holy city ; but Christianity is rapidly advancing, and, we 
trust, ere long the day will dawn when the strong-holds of 
Superstition shall fall before it, and the banner of the Cross 
shall wave from Turkish Mosque and Pagan Temple. 

Y, 



THE DECLINE AND RESTORATION OF ELOQUENCE. 

The spirit of eloquence, which ruled in the palmy days of the 
old republics — ^that sublime power which gave to the ancient 
orators immortal fame— departed with the liberty and glory of 
Rome. Through the list ot succeeding ages there is a waste in 
the history of oratory. The human intellect reached not its 
perfect stature — ^performed none of its mightiest achievements, 

rm. 33 
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for the long period of a thousand years. During all that time 
the minds of men seemed devoted to inferior objects. Com- 
manding spirits indeed arose, whose su])eriority was fell and 
acknowledged, whose ambition reached to noble ends, and who 
left the records of their career on the pages of history ; but 
their glory is recorded only in the history of the past ; — ^ihe un- 
Ayxng power, the enduring life of genius is wanting. Their 
memories are wasting with their mouldering monuments. None 
were " enshrined in the hearts of men," or became the admira- 
tion and model of succeeding ages. The causes of this decline 
of eloquence, and the present prospects of the orator, are themes 
not unworthy the American scholar. 

The want of a classic language in those countries where the 
spirit of liberty survived, contributed much to retard the progress 
of eloquence, and quench the zeal of the orator. Without liter- 
ature there can be nothing great and enduring in eloquence. As 
among the savage nations, unrecorded in the world^s history, 
whom the ceaseless current of time hath swept down the stream 
of oblivion, there were some whose genius was not deficient in 
the fire and originality of master-spirits, but whose memories 
have perished with the nations in whose traditions they were 
celebrated ; so, doubtless, in more civilized countries, some who 
in Greece would have shone as " bright particular stars'' to all 
coming time, have lost much of deserved fame, because they 
spoke not in an immortal tongue. 

Others may have remained in obscurity for want of a fitting 
occasion for the development of their talents. Great occasions 
arouse the dormant energies, call into vigorous action latent 
powers, and seem to create greatness. For want of these, there 
may have been some who wasted the spirit of the perfect orator 
in inactivity or in useless labors. Many others selected themes 
with which the mass of mankind had little or no sympathy, and 
their eflTorts and power are alike forgotten. 

But there have not been wanting occasions more stirring than 
those which " roused to feeling and to fire" the spirit of Demos- 
thenes, or woke to energy the llornan masters. Time was when 
the voice of the wandering hermit excited to intensest emotion 
the people of every land. When all that was proud in knight- 
hood, or active in loyalty, or impulsive in religion, swelled the 
theme of the orator, and roused the enthusiasm of his auditors; 
when the crusades engaged all thoughts, and the holy sepulchre 
was the object of every man's hopes and fears. But the spell 
passed from the minds of men, and, once broken, the charm 
which had bound them was lost forever. Of the hermit-monk 
we only know that his orations were the wildest of fanatical 
rhapsodies, and that the enthusiasm of liis auditors was but the 
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infatuation of bigotry. His speeches are not even preserved 
among those colieclions of niisssds, creeds, confessions, and eccle- 
siastical records which slumber in the Vatican, and are valuable 
onJy as the chronicles of superstition. 

It was this very dominion of fanaticism, this blind submission 
of reason to tlie empty pomp, the unmeaning form, and tinseled 
ornament that concealed and disfigured truth, which paralyzed 
the minds of men, and turned back for centuries the progress of 
civilization. If we examine the history of eloquence, we shall 
observe that its progress has been in some measure coincident 
with the advancement of truth, and that its most enduring tri- 
umphs have been achieved in nations the most refined and free. 
The power of the orator reached not its perfection amid the 
luxury of the East, and tlic gaudy servility of the Persian court. 
Literature was not indeed unknown, but the mind taught to 
debase its independence and humble its pride at the shrine of 
despotism, had lost the nobility and energy essential to true elo- 
quence. Blindly devoted to king-worship, the servile subjects 
of monarchs equally servile, the inhabitants of the East have 
together remained in weakness and degradation, ignorant of all 
the glorious attainments of the nations of the West 

Nor yet did eloquence flourish amid the hoary Alps, although 
liberty fled from the luxury of the civilized world to dwell secure 
amid their fastnesses. The banks of the icy Danube were in- 
deed the abode of freedom ; the " strength of the hills^ was her 
protection in the ni^ht of the Dark Ages ; but it was not the 
time of her triumph: civil liberty was not accompanied by 
mental elevation — the soul was not wholly free. The history 
of the past fully establishes the conclusion, that eloquence and 
its sister arts attain their highest excellence amid the refinements 
of civilized life, where man appears in the true dignity of his 
nature ; where his rights are best guarded, and his mind most 
ennobled. Eloquence which had flourished in the enlightened 
republic of Athens, forsook the land of its triumphs, when the 
liberty of that land departed. The pride of learning yet lin- 
gered in the schools ot philosophy ; it was no vain boast that 
the " arts of Greece had conquered the arms of Rome." The 
Latin mind was polished by her literature, inspired by her phi- 
losophy, and trained to eloquence by the countrymen of Demos- 
thenes, according to the rules of Isocrates and Plato. But when 
Athens was only an inferior city, when its political importance 
was utterly lost, and its free spirit humbled, there was nothing 
left to encourage eloquence, and it perished* Romcy now ciTii- 
ized by the arts of Greece, aspired to a new victoryfl and aiumd 
with her the glory of literature. Then, too* tloquiBoe floHtiiiK 
^ in the land where liberty had long made her nb o i e t- . 4^1^ 
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To that era of liberty succeeded dreary years of political 
slavery. Government — ^no longer the simple protector of com- 
mon right, the guardian of the people's cherished privileges — ^waa 
either the prize of unceasing contest, or the hereditarv posses- 
sion of the victor ; and those sentiments of liberty which ancieat 
valor maintained, were denounced as treason against the ordi- 
nances of heaven and the duties of man. The consequence was 
what miffht have been expected. Literature, Reliffion, the 
Arts, all Uiat was conducive to the highest welfare of the human 
race, wasted away or were but feebly supported. Thus were 
the great pillars of eloquence removed. The lofty spirit which 
had nourished it, the taste and refinement which gave it beauty 
and immortality, were lost in the ensuing night of superstition 
and oppression. 

Those were indeed '* dark ages," when that boasted reason 
of which ancient philosophy was so proud as an emanation of 
divinity, had iedmost degenerated to instinct. When the tide of 
barbarism, flowing southward and westward, turned back the 
stream of civilization, swept over the abode of art and science, 
and left but here and there a solitary broken monument of litera- 
ture on the fields of its fairest fame. Was it then a time — in 
that hour of humiliation — for the display of eloquence ? Was 
it not to be expected that oratory should decline, when literature 
€uid liberty were well nigh lost i 

The reformation in the south of France was the first signal of 
better days. It was a proof that the spirit of liberty was coming 
forth from her hiding place, to new triumphs — to more exten- 
sive and glorious dominion. The English revolution followed, 
and the theory of the divine right of kings fell forever. No un- 
natural prodigies, no dire calamities, testified the displeasure of 
heaven, so often denounced against the champions of liberty. 
Men awoke from the slumber of ages ; new efforts were put 
forth in science ; bold and original systems of truth were estab- 
lished ; a change came over the mental habits of men ; an influ- 
ence commenced, which, however checked and diverted, yet 
tends to the elevation of the human race. The effect on elo- 
quence was natural and powerful. From the ranks of the re- 
formerss tood forth those masters of English and modem oratory, 
who were the leading spirits in the great revolution. In ele- 
gance of lanmiage — the external form of eloquence — they doubt- 
less yield to the orators of former times ; but they stand unrivaled 
for power of intellect, for the grandeur of their themes, and the 
importance of their achievements. The same spirit of liberty 
sprung spontaneous in our own land, among the early inhabitants 
of this western world. Resistance to aggression was the first 
principle of our nation. The bands of our early settlers fcj- 
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lowed the guidance of liberty across the water. Their form of 

government, at first, perhaps, crude and destitute of system, was 
ased on the principles of liberty, and the people have been 
essentially free ever since its adoption. Their indignant oppo- 
sition to British oppression found a voice in Otis and Patrick 
Henry, who stood up as the champions of liberty, and whose 
names, if not so illustrious as those of the European orators, are 
by no means unworthy a tablet in the modern temple of fame. 

Nor was France wanting in eloquence when rocked as with 
a tempest by the progress of the same free principles.* The 
magic voice of Mirabcau thrilled the hearts of the French na- 
tion. He ruled like a giant amid that wild storm which his 
energies had contributed to raise. Born for the strife of con- 
flicting parties, his element was the tumult of revolution.3 Had 
be fallen upon peaceful times, he would have lived unknown, ot 
only wrought out his own destruction ; but he was made for his 
era, and heralded the overthrow of the power of the house of 
Bourbon, whose line of kings had, for a thousand years, ruled 
France with a rod of iron. Those were fitting occasions for 
the display of eloquence, when the spontaneous outburst of free- 
dom swept along, overwhelming the power of oppression ; and 
when insulted human nature, ** having plead in vain, rose up to 
judge and be avenged 1" 
^^hus commenced the restoration of oratory. But they are 
doomed to disappointment, who look in modern days for the 
style of antiquity. The world is changed, and although human 
nature remains ever the same, different eras are marked by dif- 
ferent mental habits. The people no longer assemble in the 
agora — ^the ^ fierce democratie" have taken the sober guise of 
republicans. In our days men aim to bring every thing to the 
standard of reason ; they must see the ''end from the beginning,'' 
ere they ^ive lose to the passions. There is less of the generous 
daring oi martial times — that love of bold adventure which cha- 
racterizes the earlier stages of civilization. The modem stands 
not on the same ground with the ancient orator — ^he is expected 
to achieve other and still more difficult results. The court room 
is certainly not so fine a field as the popular assembly ; deliber- 
ate bodies afford less encouragement to the aspirant, than the 
•* Senatus Populique Romani." 

In the eloquence of the pulpit we possess indeed a very great 
advantage over antiquity. The solemnity of eternity ^ives awe 
and dimity to its sacred themes, and toucnes even^ motive which 
can influence the soul of man. In the divinity of^^its commission 
it possesses a claim to which ancient oratory made no preten- 
sions. Eloquence was the chosen agent of heaven to man ; it 
bears the mysteries of other worlds — the designs and mandates 
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of superior beings. What the ancient mind but darkly beheld 
in its boldest flights, it has received fully to reveal. But although 
eloquence has gained ground in this respect, it has lost in an- 
other. In other days every thing new, whether in science, lit- 
erature, or art, was taught by means of public speaking. At 
the public games they ha!d not only exhibitions of bodily strength 
and agijity, the contests of the S^^t^ig and the «raXai<rr;ai, but there 
were recited the dramas of the tragic writers, and there the 
young Grecian orators exercised their skill before the assembled 
multitude. The statesman, the historian, and the poet, all who 
sought influence or renown, were obliged to ascend the rostrum. 
But the whole system of instruction has been changed — ^the press 
has usurped in part the sphere of the orator ; the art ofprinting 
disseminates knowledge with greater rapidity and efficiency ; 
the graces of oratory are rendered unnecessary, and their culti- 
vation discouraged. 

But the original causes for the decline of eloquence are re- 
moved : it rests on a firmer basis than in ancient times. The 
land of liberty is acain the abode of literature ; the human mind 
is fast freeing itself from the thraldom which has so long enslaved 
it : — we have already surpassed the attainments of ancient phi- 
losophy, and, possessed of the literature of antiquity, we may 
liope, ere long, to rival the proud honors she yet wears alone. 
A diflferent style of oratory is indeed required of us ; one which 
shall move, not the heart only, but the judgment ; and subdue to 
its own purposes even that reason which reigns supreme. But 
the abilities of the mind have increased with the chanee which 
has created the necessity ; the intellect of the moderns is deeper 
and stronger than that of the ancients; our task is more difficult — 
its accomplishment will be more glorious. 

We have no longer to fear the loss of literature. The light 
of ancient civilization was dim and feeble, compared with the 
efllilgcnce of modern knowledge ; it was often confined to a 
single nation, and its blessings monopolized by the nobility. 
But such in our days is the mental progress of the world, that 
we may well anticipate the complete civilization of mankind — 
the millenial era, wnich shall in some sort realize the dreams of 
the enthusiast, the visions of the poet, the hopes of the philaa- 
thropist, and the prayers of the Christian. M, 
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A TRIP TO THE TROPICS; 

»«, 

FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM THE WKST INDIHS. 

L E T T K R I . 
My CapK Itfiter. 

Off Caps licxLorsir, IM^, 16th, 18 i-. 
Dkah Bob : — 

The heave-ye-o of the sailors at the capstern bars, and the 
incessant clanking of the chain cable, as it was being dragged 
inch by inch on deck, satisfactorily advised me that we were 
weighing anchor, and were about. to put out to sea; so, taking 
advantage of the last opportunity I had of communicating with 
y^u before leaving home, (I should have spared myself the men- 
tion of that word !) I hurried down into the cabin to write you 
a iinal adieu. 

For the last twenty-four hours we have been safely at anchor 
in the Delaware Breakwater, after quite a perilous passage 
down the bay. The Breakwater is an artificial harbor, formed 
by a huge mass of stones thrown at the mouth of Delaware 
bay. It effectually resists the fury of the waves, and thus af- 
fords — but to attempt any thing like description, or even so 
much as to gather one's thoughts toi^ether, amidst premonitory 
synnptoms of sea-sickness, is ridiculously absurd. Alas ! yes, 
the vessel is evidently under way, and that horrible nausea at- 
tending the first voyage of a green-horn is beginning to evince 
itself — my brain reels — apparently I am seated on the axis of a 
revolving circle, about the periphery of which, the surrounding 
objects are dancing in the wildest confusion, without distinction 
of rank or character. The steward's pantry is pirouetting 
with the captain's state-room ; and, with a sudden pitch of the 
vessel, a dozen of Loudon Porter have actually stove into a 
basket of Champaigiie. No patent letter-writing machine ever 
turned out its duplicates with half the ease with which I am 
making indefinite multiplications of this precious epistle. If I 
may believe my own eyes, I am writing with three pens upon 
any number of sheets of paper. But happily here comes the 
pilot to my relief, so I will give him your letter without further 
ado — if I can possibly summon up energy enough to fold and 
direct it. 

Excuse the chirography, and if some words appear in rather 
faded characters, attribute it to the fact of my having twice miS' 
taken a wine-glass of Madeira for the ink-stand ; and believe 
me Your devoted friend and quondem chum, 

Peregrine Mango. 

To Mr. RonAr WiuaroLx, TaU CoUega. 
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LETTER II. 

A change of temperature— mistaken IdeaM or the ocran — a nil— Che Hone Latltiides-Hi eabn-«M 
Mickiiraa — a i>tnrm— tlie Bermudas— pantimeH — porpouea — a dolphin — a breeae — the irtiMUtf of 
tUiiptf — Christmaa day. 

At Sea, oif board tbk Pacxbt Ship Nkptuitk, ) 
Dec. 2Glh, 1S4-, Lat. 24«> 3' N., Lon. 14o 6' 6" W. ) 
DcAH Bob : — 

And dear mc ! what a transition ! We cleared the Capes in 
a snow storm, and what with the sleet and rain of the night 
previous, our sails were so stiffly frozen to the yards, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty we could spread enough canvas 
to catch the wind. But now, would you believe it? I am 
seated on the quarter deck with my escrutoir at my side, whilst 
with every new breath of wind an awning flaps lazily between 
me and the scorching rays of a tropical sun. The thermometer 
has risen within the last few days from 32° to 64^, and, in con- 
sequence, we have doffed our winter gear for the lightest sum- 
mer apparel. The sea, which has scarcely had time to be ruflted 
by the breeze that has just sprung up, f happily from the north- 
west,) presents an unbroken surface of slate-colored fluid. Like 
Lamb, who once paid a visit to — Margate, I believe, on purpose 
to satisfy a curiosity to see the ocean, I was sadly disappointed 
with my first view of " the briny deep." Instead of that idea 
of immensity which the poets so sedulously inculcate, one feels 
rather oppressed with a sense of confinement. The vision is 
limited to a range of a few leagues in extent, bounded on all 
sides by the horizon, thus forming a distinct circle, which, like 
the card in the compass box, vacillates with every motion of the 
vessel ; whilst there is nothing to vary this tedious monotony 
but an occasional sea-gull, that skims motionless along the sur- 
face of the water, or, perhaps, a strange sail in the distance. 
This latter variety has agreeably diversified to-day, and is the 
occasion of the letter I am now writing. Early in the morning 
the captain descried, by the aid of the spy-glass, a square rigged 
vessel bearing down hard upon us from the southeast, andT as 
she carries American colors, in all probability bound to the 
United States. So I selected the biggest Mercer potatoe I could 
find in the hamper, to which I shall affix this letter, and if we 
come within a potatoe's throw of each other, I will give it to 
the captain to heave aboard for me, as none but a sailor can 
form a true estimate of distances at sea. 

We are now in the Horse Latitudes, where we have been be- 
calmed for the last two days. These extend some degrees north 
and south of us, and are by far the worst feature of a voyage to 

southern ports. Yesterday, at table, Captain D gave us 

the origin of this singuhir name — whilst the mate, sitting cm the 
figure-head, was whistling for a breese, the sailcNrs spinning 
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yarns in tlic forecastle, and the vessel laying in every respect 
like the mystic bark, in the Ancient Mariner — 

At one time ahnust the only e!?porlations from New England to 
the West Indies consisted of Jive stock, principally horses ; but 
owing to the frequent calms that are common to these latitudes, 
a vessel thus freighted would sometimes be delayed a week or 
two beyond the time provided for ; and, consequently, all the 
hay and oats being consumed, the horses were humanely thrown 
overboard to prevent them from dying by starvation. To en- 
courage, therefore, the trade in horse-flesh, the authorities in 
several of the West India islands offered a bonus for the head 
of every horse that was destroyed under these circumstances. 
This law, however, was soon abolished, as it led to a specula- 
tion in horse heads direct, not very profitable to the islanders ; 
that is to say, the Yankee skippers were not content to wait 
until (in jockey parlance) the horses had actually eaten their 
heads ofT. 

But about the vova^e. For the first few davs out I was ter- 
ribly sea-sick, you may be sure. On the second night we were 
overtaken by a storm ; the wind blew up a perfect hurricane, 
and, though under double-reefed topsails, the masts threatened 
every instant to snap asunder. So the dcad-li^hts were battened 
down, and every preparation made against the fury of the ele- 
ments. But there was I, all the while, stowed away in the 
upper birth of my state-room, and, though separated from eter- 
nity only by an inch plank, insensible to any thing like fear, (one 
happy effect of sea-sickness.) for my most fervent aspirations 
were for the ship quietly to bilge, go down, and thus put an end 
to my misery. I was interrupted in the midst of these delightful 
reflections by a sudden pitch of the vessel, which almost threw 
me out of my birth, and a splashing noise overhead. I raised 
the blinds of my state-room and peeped into the cabin, when it 
became at once apparent that we had shipped a heavy sea ; the 
floor was deluged with water, which poured down the compan- 
ionway in a torrent, and dismay and confusion reigned around. 
Capt. h— — , who was tying on his sou'wester and wrapping 
himself up in a mackintosh blanket, preparatory to a night on 
deck, assured the passengers gathered around him that there 
was no danger ; but his jolly countenance lacked its usual com- 
posure, and the smile he summoned up was evidently forced and 

unnatural. Mrs. M , a young West Indian widow, who had 

been spending the summer in the North, was perfectly frantic, 
and clasped her infant to her bosom as though with a final em- 
brace ; while her Catholic attendant was fervently telliiig over 
her beads in a comer, and calling upon every saint Jn^whlh 

TOLm Tin. *^ *^^^Hi 
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der for protection. Exciting as was the occasion, I looked upon 
the whole of this scene with a listless eye, with all the stupidity 
of intoxication ; and doggedly turning over in my bed once 
more, endeavored to compose myself to sleep. On the next 
morning the sun rose in unobstructed splendor, and dispelled 
the gloom of the heavens above, as well as that which hung 
about the hearts of the captain, passengers, and crew. 

After this, aided by the Gulf Stream and northerly winds, wc 
sailed along pleasantly enough, without further interruption, 
coming, unexpectedly to me, in sight of the Bermudas — a fact 
that I should never have discovered, had not the cnptiiin insisted 
that what to all appearances was nothing more than a small 
cluster of clouds hanging above the horizon, was land. And 
there then were the " still vexed Bermoothes T I strained my 
eyes in gazing upon them, until, leaving them far to leeward, 
they finally vanished in the distance. Next we entered these 
detestable Horse Latitudes, where, as I told you, we have been 
becalmed two days. To pass away the time we ha\e had re- 
course to several kinds of amusement — among others, that of 
spearing porpoises. With commendable patience I stood for a 
full hour on the gunwale of the vessel, with the grains (a small 
harpoon) poised in my hand, waiting an opportunity to strike; 
but though several shoals of porpoises passed us, tauntingly dis- 
playing their hog-like backs above the water, yet none came 
within stroke of my instrument. This morning, however, the 
cook's mate caught with a hook and line a beautiful dolphin; it 
struggled violently after it was thrown on deck, but soon became 
exhausted, and amidst its death throes exhibited as many varie- 
ties of hue and complexion, as an old lady's changeable-silk 
gown. These, with the addition of two or three grampuses, a 
solitary Mother Carey's chicken, for they seldom appear in fair 
weather, some masses of floating sea-weed, and innumerable 
flocks of flying fish, have varied in some measure the monotODY 
of these stagnant waters. But now, thank heaven, we are scud- 
ding before the breeze, with our studding-sails set, as gallantly 
as may be ; whilst the mainmast, in the plenitude of its bellying 
canvas and with a graceful pennon streaming from its head, 
looks, for all the world, like a jolly fat Falstafl* holding on to the 
braces for support. So that we may be said literally 

" To walk the waters like a Ihin^ of life." 

There is something life-like in the stride of a noble ship^suchas 
our own, across the barren waste of waters. To hear the sail- 
ors talk of her, one would think that she was an animated crear 
ture indeed. '* She understood me well," exclaimed the captain, 
after the storm had subsided ; ^ no sooner had I hauled to her 
main weather braces, and taken in her gaflf-topsailst than she 
righted in a jiffy."— "« She's all alive again!" exclaimed (he 
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second mate, in an ecstasy of delight, only a few minutes ago, 
as the first breath of wind we had experienced for forty-eight 
hours gave a sensible and very exhilarating motion to the vessel. 
But hold — here comes the brig (for such she proves to be) that 
has been in sight since morning. The captain has just hailed 
her. She reports herself to be the Henrietta, five days from 
Porto Rico, bound to Boston, with a cargo of rum, sugar, and 
molasses. As she has, fortunately, slackened sail, I will still be 
able to bundle up my letter in time and have it tossed aboard. So 

In haste, faithfully yours, 

Pereurine Mango. 

To Mr. Robert Wkawolx, Vale CofU^e. 

P. S. They want to persuade me that this is Christmas, a day 
that I have always been accustomed to think of in connexion 
with sleigh bells, blue noses, muffs, and penny trumpets. In 

commemoration of the occasion, Ca|>t. D has promised us 

a treat — not of egg nog, but, what is much more in conformity 
with the height of the thermometer, of iced champaigne ; and 
instead of a snap-dragon, the steward gave us at dinner a frozen 
custard, by way of desert ! 

Our destination is Santa Cruz ; whence, if wind and weather 
are propitious, you shall next hear from me. P. M. 



epil?:gomena. 

DiDtT erer eat waffles of an evening, courteous reader t If so, Mou canst fully 8)10- 
palhiae with ui, in the relation of the following veritable incidents in the life of an 
editor ; and without contrtH-ersy, we consider ourselves qualitted to challenge either 
Mrs. Raichffe or Monk Lewi*, or both combined, to make a larger draft on the cre- 
dulity of their readers, than we shall make on thine. Ajoiin we repeat the query : 
didst ever eat waffles or Welsh rarebits of an evening: 1 Then, we'll be bound, thou 
cuuldstt not for the nonce appreciate tlie sentiment of the midnight poet, " Tired 
nature's sweet restorer, 6a/wy sh-ep !" But list ye, one and nil. while the veil it 
raised that conceals the gravf and reverend editors from the rude gaze of the— but no 
matter, comparisons are odifrout, and we hapten to bring forth the gist of the whole 

matter. 

The College clock, that unerring and unwearied monitor of indolence, bad just gone 
eleven, and the minutes still remaining to complete another day. were fast following 
that long and terrible array, which, like snow flakes upon the surface of the sea. had 
disappeared in the abyss of eternity. At twelve, the " Inamorati" were to assemble 
in their tanctum and gravely discuss the merits and demerhs of the varioaa puWI- 
eationa offered for their examination. Having supped, for the invigoration of the 
mental as well as physical system, rather plentifully upon one of the aforMnentloned 
adiUet. we slowly took up our line of march for the appointed place, denfniaf to 
muse over the trouble, of the past, and indulge in wme bright draama of the AttoM^ 
pnnoua to tbeaaaembUiig of our worthy ooUeaguet. 

Wo fiwad th» loom uooocnpiad, nvo bf ita onliiuqr AivalMrat na 
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oanelvea upon the prospect ot* one half' hour's delicious and uuinternipted reveiy ; w 
wheeling up a ponderous easy chair before the cheerful looking Olmsted, that stood 
glaring and blinking at us, with its one great Polyphemus-like eye, we threw oondTM 
into its capacious arms, and bending a philosophic gaze upon the old, familiar coaDie> 
nance of our radiator of heat, composed ourselves for an abstraction. But it wonlda*t 
come ; for those two same old black barrels seemed to have conspired to prevent our 
referring to any other subject but the one immediately btfort us, and with a 8el£shne« 
only paralleled by that of a genius, to monopolize all attention to themselves. Disap- 
pointed o( our object here, by one of those sometimes involuntary movements of the 
muscles of the foot and leg, we wheeled around and bent our eyes upon a portrait d 
the whilom decapitated monarch of England, hanging upon the wall. Stem, gloomy, 
and mournful he looked down upon us, till something like pity moved within us for 
his varied and disastrous fate. We thought of Strafford and of Laud, leading him 
astray from the paths of honor — of his brilliant prospects when he mounted the throne— 
his gallant and devoted friends — his stern and matchless foes — his private virtues and 
his public faithlessness ; in our minds we fought over again the sanguinary fields of 
Marston Moor and Noseby, and dropt a tear for the tragic scenes of WhitehalL 

Again failing in our purpose, we wheeled through another quadrant of the circle, 
and took a view of the pile of crumpled, scrawled manuscripts upon the table— at 
once the objects of loatliing and of love ; and again our thoughts took a direction indi- 
cated by the sensible objects before us. We thought of the {feasant, easy Mit we 
led, ere the onerous task of catering for the intellectual appetite of hundreds wa» 
thrust upon us, and sighed full deeply, like the aged pilgrim in life's thorny ways, for 
scenes and pleasures once enjoyed, hut return no more — of the averted eye and leu 
cordial grasp of the hand of those who have been unsuccessful in their eflbrts to 
appear in the pages of the Magazine, as if they had been done foul wrong— of the 
cheerful looks of the successful, that tell as plainly as looks can tell, the heartfelt 
thanks they yield for the kiuduess shown the tender bantlings of their genius, and in 
some measure repay us for the sulky frowns of the former. We thought of the 
lime, now rapidly approaching, when, as if an epitome of the workl's wide stagf, 
we should be compelled to step aside to make room for others ; and our laded, with- 
ered bays would be esteemed as rubbish, compared with the fresher, greener laureU 
qS our successors. 

Another slight transition of uur thoughts brought them to dwell on the probaUe 
destiny of the Magazino. when the door of our domicil suddenly flew open with a jerk, 
and a current of cold night air saluted us with a greeting, chilling and inhospitable. 

" Come in and shut that door," we suug out, as soon as we could recover bfealh, 
supposing it to be one of the " Inamorati" who had utmywl along, perhaps with the 
same laudable purpose as ourselves. No one appearing, and thinking the wind had 
thus unceremoniously forced an entrance, we arose and closed the door, and retarniag 
relapsed again into a state of semi-unconsciousness. 

Another five minutes and the door again came open with even greater violence, 
followed by the same impatient exclamation from us, and the same ominous silence, 
as before. About to rise, with an execration upon the dilapidated condition of Col- 
lege looks, we were prevented by hearing the door closed with the snme videooe it 
opened, and the step of some person coming round behind our chair. From n peool- 
iarity in the step, we were aware it could not belong to any of the ** laamafrnti.** and 
looked around in surprise to see who it was that thus intruded himself upon our piiTaey. 
with such a clattering of doors ; and surely no mortal wight ever beheld • bm 
manding figure, or a more strikingly nuu-ked countenance^ than lh«D nwt ou 
dtred view. Tall and straight, the strangvr wm clad in clonk and enp of ««.tlM i 
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iHit," and hiH niBDner, an he ctiint: forward into clearer light, wa.«i gmrelul and elegant 
n the extreme. But it was the face that riveted our attention, and once viewing it, 
we were as IT Bpell-bound, and could not withdraw our eycH wit bout difiioulty. Dark, 
lallow complexion, as though it^ owner had always been exposed to the burning 
nriiience of the tropics— ^a no««, long, thin, and prominent, curved at the end like the 
Mil of a hawk<^-cyes, whoso intense gaze must be seen to be realized, compared with 
which, tlie dome ot* the galvanic batler\' is as a farthing rush-light, and in constant 
motion, they seemed to bum and blast wherever they fell — a mouth capacious, and 
the lips curled into a contemptuous sneer truly dreadful ; but when he smiled, the 
whole expression of the face was changed, the intensity of the eye, the prominence of 
the nose, and the sneer of the lips, gave place to an apitearance of mirth and gayety, 
and a tout ewembU perfectly captivating. 

Amaxed as much by the suddenness of the apparition, as by its aspect, wo could do 
no more than point to a choir at the op|>osite side of the table, into which the stranger 
threw himself with perfect non-duilance ; and without speaking, commenced one of 
the most intense scrutinies of our person that ever one poor editor endured, till we 
fiiirly quailed beneath his fiery glance, and deemed a hazel-nutshell all too yzmI of 
capacity wherein to ensconce our mortal body. 

'* How are you, old friend 1*' at length he said, when the scnitiny was ended, in a 
voice that made the blood in our veins tingle to tlie very (inger*s end, and seemed to 
come from full a hundred feet beneath the place where we sat. "Ha! ha! I see 
you don't reitoUect me. Ho ! ho !" 

*' Really, Sir," said we, in the faintest voice possible, straining every nerve to rouse 
our manhood and appear cool and collected. " Really, Sir, — I am very sorry — but — 
bat you appear to have the advantage of me, as I am unable to call to mind the cir- 
cumstance of our ever having met before." 

" Ah ! yes, persons who have once nU me very rarely rectollect me aflerwards ; 
but when I do get them back, I keep them, you know !** said he, placing his finger 
upon tlie side of — ^what we in courtesy have called a no»t / and putting on a moat 
diabolical expression of countenance. " You don*t know me, eh ! Wiiy, we wore 
very intimate some five or six years since, when you all of a sudden cut me ; but even 
noif? I frequently contrive to throw niyiself in your way^ and to see you as often as I 
can. But here is my card ; and as I came upon husinefs, since none oi the * Inamo. 
rati* are present (who mighty ])erhaptt, recournize tne) but yourself, T suppose I must 
conform to modern etiquette and make un>elf known ; thouirh I genemlly prefer to 
remain incog.** 

Thus saying, he drew out a curiou»ly wrought card case, made, as it appeared, 
firuin atbtUoB, and taking out a card threw it across the table. We looked at it, as it 
lay before us, supposing from its lustre it was made of ivory; a closer examination 
proved it of iiinglais, upon which were scrawled some three or four mystic characters, 
standing, doubtless, for the gentUman'i name ; the meaning of which we were about 
•• well qualified to divine as if they had been Sanscrit or Congocse. We attempted 
to raise it from the table, but it fell again far more rapidly than it was raised ; for hot 
yfoter upon the naked hand were ice or snow compared with it. " Well," thought 
we, looking in some dismay at our strange gnest, " you must be a comfortable bed- 
lellow in a cold winter's night." 

** I have come on a matter of business," continued be, taking out another aibettm 
case much larger than the former, " and at I have several little afiairs on hand to-nigbt, 
we had better get through with this as toon as possible." 

•* Gectainlf • Sir. noH oertaioly," we replied, id bo liida alvm from such cloae pros* 
imity to toduffBioaaa ohftmetar, while w« looked wiatAiltfUyvuda tb« door, witii the 
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hope that one, if not all the ** Inamorati," wore near, and if they could not relieve U9 
from our unpleasant preilicainent, they would, at all eventn, »hare the Mme fate. 

**Hcre,*' said he, not appearing to notice our alarm, "are »ome literary trifl^st cf 
mintf * composed at intervals in the pressure of more important duties,* and are coasf^ 
qneutly in rather a ' crude and unfinished state.' You can correct them at yoor 
leisure, you knuw !** accompanyiu;? this exclamation with a punch of our nb«, enoujdi 
to have felled an ox, with a hugecaue that had escaped our notice ; and not remarfcing 
the bpasmodic elfect his facetiousness prcKhiced, he continued, drawing: a manaM:ript 
from the asbtUoi case, '* This is an essay on *■ The high-toned moral sentiment vi 
Bulwer's Falkland ;' capital thing for you/Zi, eh !'*— another punch even more fuhoua 
than the fint. " This is a \t>ry excellent article on the tendency ot B>'Ton's Don Juan 
to cultivate the virtuou* affections of the >'OQng of both sexes. Ho! ho! ho! yon 
must certainly publish thaty it will be nor, peculiar, ttartlinf^, and such things Xah 
now-a-days, you know! eh!'* — another punch of the ribs, and another manuK'iipi 
produced. " Ah ! yes," he continued, as a smile o( great self-eomplaceocy diffused 
itself over his features, " here is the master-piece, ' A critical examination into tbc 
honorable, chivalrout, and natural character of Goethe*s Mephistophiles ;' there's i 
gentleman Cor you, ch !'* — unother punch, which, coming so suddenly upon the previoat 
ones, made our very bones ache, as if we had been hurried by witches for o whoit 
•* Walpurgis night." 

•* Really, Sir, mdeed, 1 l)cg pardon, ])iit*' — 

" But me no buts," said he, his coul-liko eyes beginning to flash and scintilate like 
a grinder's stone ; " what, you won't accept them, ha ! — beware ! if you reject thcia 
1 will raise such a storm around vim, you'll rue the day you did it ; Til accuse you ot 
^partiality ;* I'll say you arc influenced hy ' toritty connect ions,* and by ' ptrt^me^ 
fricwislupx ;* VW*— 

" Stop, stop," cried we, now rendered bold by our desperate situation, and uol a 
little enraged by the repeated home thrusts from that iron pointed cane. ** No, we 
won't accept them ; they arc nul of the right stamp, and besides, our Magazine isfolL^ 

** Full I" he shrieked, in a tone of voice us much above, as the former hod ben 
below the ordinary tones of ordinary men, while a scowl of malice lowered on hi* 
brow, and he wreathed his lips into a sneer of ineflable contempt. "Full of what ^ 
i^UQh trash as tlutt /" — striking the pile of manuscripts with his formidable club— 
*' why, look at them I" 

And in sooth, that cane appt:nrcd endowed with quaUties as wonderful as "Pros- 
pero's wund. For the blow descending — presto ! — quicker than thought^ the leave* 
of the manuscripts began to rustle, as by a strong wind, and the latter deiacbiiig 
themselves I'rom the nia>e>, ro>e upright on the ends. Another wave of the caoe, sihI 
un exceedmgly diminutive {>air of what aj>peared to be legs, protruded from the lower 
extremity of each, while the manuscripts themselves fell into an order, as for a danre ; 
some in that of the good old-fashioned country dance ,' others in that of the more dii,'- 
niAed quadrille ; while the suialler and less unwieldy prepared themselves for the 
shadowy whirlings of the waltz. 

Again the mysterious stranger swung his cudgel, and an essoy on the *' Origin 
and Uses of the Scotch Bagpiiie," bhuflled forth from the midst, and taking its station 
by the edge ot the ta])le, struck up the mo.st harsh, discordant, and maddening jargot 
oi' notes that ever smote the tympanum of mortal ear. The eflect was electrical ; 
and if the music was discordant, it was nothing to the irregularity of the danoen- 
" The Character of Byrou" having commenced the country dance with its pwiner, "Ths 
racoUoetions of a widow, fat, fair, and forty /" seemed utterly regardless of tioia 
or order, and to betake itself indiscriminately to each and every femieiiie that 
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in its way* This was hij^hly resenttnl by "The Cliaruclcr of Hiilwer,** which, for 
want of arms and ti:*t8 wherewith to punish such {i/i//fora/ conrliiL-t, soii^'ht to over- 
throw the lumier, by pressing' ii|)oii it with all the momentum acqiiircil in the move- 
ment!!) of the fi;^re ; but mij*ainjf its object, and c'oiiiin;^ in contact with a " Review 
of Laily Bnlwcr's new novel," l>olh, after several inefierlnal atlemptis to recover their 
eqiiilibrinin, fell over the side ol' the table and were seen no more. 

" Metaphysics," attempting to lead off the qnudrillc, was found utterly incapable of 
but one sjHX'ie.s of raotif>n, upward and downward, like the pi.ston of an upright 
cyhadcr. Its efforts in this depurtmont were pirfeclly a.Ht<»ni.sliing ; for, without the 
apparent movement of a single muscle, it would leap to an incredible heii^^ht, and then 
descend again with the same rapidity, and in the self-same spot from whence it 
started. " The poetry of Moral Sentiment," thouu:h underslunding the various evo- 
hitions of the figure, appeared to lalxir under some inltrnal disorder, for it did nothing 
more than move in $olemn pace and glow, and soractiiues with a limjting gait, through 
the dance. Political pieces characteristically, at the ver}- limt motion, shot like a 
star from its orbit and disa]>peared forever. Reviews, Critiques et id omnc grnut, 
though perlbrming very well in ballancing to and turning ]mrtners, found it wholly 
impossible to move out of a certain fixed radius ; and, consequently, spun round and 
round, till from pure exhaustion they fell prostrate, incapable of motion. ** The 
Lone Tdea," unable to pnKTure a partner, endeavored to support its part alone ; but 
failing in this, it lay calmly down and sul>mitlod to its hnr/y destiny. 

The |>oetical effusions — heaven safe the mark ! — had arranged themselves fur 
waltzes and gullopades, and the vai ions movements among them were even more 
extraordinary than those already mentioned. No sooner had the mu»ic commenced, 
than nearly one half, from the mere rbrce of atmospheric pressure, collapsed with a 
tremendous noise. All but two or three ol' those remaining, while whirling, buzzing, 
and pirouetting, unfoilunatcly leape<l lK<!yond the sphere oS attraction — some eight or 
ten inches above the table — and alter two or three convulsive attempts to regain their 
btartmg point, shot rapidly on towards the *'Limlx>ot Vanity," their velocity increasing 
in a geometrical, as their distance increased in an arithmetical ratio ; and that the 
world might not be utterly unconscious of the girniu« contained in these airy nothings, 
they chaunted, in rising, a few lines from themselves. 

The first that bolted was the " Serenade," which, in doleful strains, gave utterance 

to the following : 

"The flickering 
Bla:&r, ou'tinf; hi its stninslc 'twlxt lili; and 
DuHiii, u yrllowish liuft on all sarruundbiK 
Ubjocts, ijas just leaped out of exisleucc." 



And again : 



Once more : 



" I hear tho 
Mirthful laughter and carousing whoop of fi|>ir1Ui 
Ituoyoiit enuiiBh tn Ivap uut of budit-s 
Materiai." 



"The restive steeds, impatient at the snund, 
Dart off at the twirl uf the wiiip, and are 
Led on as 'twere by the ma^ic of the ekarm" 

** The Mental Murderer** thus discoursed: 

*< Hl9/roieN finirers elimeked the Iter, 
Whicb soon extinguished all Its native jlrci 
ITnstniug its choroit of light, and brolie Ita wire- 
He then nuekmnieallf made a tin.** 

" Around the brightest poets dassling throne, 
Whose goldeu slan in fadeless splendor shone, 
He wandered musing noon, midnight, and mom, 
And made his mimic stars of «4iMlr«« stone." 

** Call you that poetry ?" said our visitor, whirUng round bis in)-slic cane, and send- 
ing one manuscript one way, and another a diflerent one, whila hi* form appa w d l». 



^ 
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dilate (o twice it!« former mug'iulncU- ; '* call you tluit }K>rtry1 Do 3^011 pravolwi^.4 
tMitiiity, by onlling such ira*Ji l>cnor tJKtn my witting* T' Saying tbu, ha 
piroucttr, nnd thrusting out his leg, revealed — mi»€rahUi dirtuf'-^he same k 
deft-houf^ llio never-ti>-1>e-rorg'oiten lia'V'^e of Satuiiie royalty, which fi|pires aolaijfdjf 1\ 
in ull niir>ery fubleR nnd '* aiild wives' tule>." A^iiin oiir hiifleningr baira upraaOyaidl 
our treiiihlin'^ Icneof gave indieati(;n of dcpnrtinfir manhood. But w« bad no tioMlbf 
rt*Aee(ion on utir delightful trte-u-tete ; for quicker than thonght, the said ffowiiJW 
coming in contact with our |>ericrHniiun, with a force like a batleriDg-ram, 
us nearly scM'tcleM*. Our eyes cloi^ed, while ten ih<iiiiiHnd7arAr*o**/aflifemf aj 
to dance IxMore tiietn ; our enr& rang with t!io tonei« of a hundred bell*, while 
of blcHxl tfocined to pour from our nosiriU. " Haw ! haw ! haw !*' waa yelled ibill^ 
Hs from the brazen thruafs of a thousan<I licnd.H, who were amuMng themaelvei 1^ 
twitchiujrand pinching viirioufi parts of our doomed Ixxly. 

Suddenly there wast >ilenco, nnd we d-.ired slowly to o)ieD our eyes, ezpectkiy lo bt 
grcete<l by h si^ht far more awful than wan viewed by Faustiut upon the aamodlif 
the Dl<»ck»lterg — but lo ! — instead of fires and fiends, there stood the " laaiMMal^" 
grinnin;; in ver\' ecstasy. Ilufo, with a ponderous pair of bellows, with which he«M 
puffing away at our face with all hi^ power; FhlogiMon, whose ambrosial curia ««w 
far more ticrhtly ** kinked up'* from the expansion of the face, armed wKh a straw, wl 
Tcha)>od, wliorte thundcrin^^ alum/ [NJitended Jiiomc new etKirl, brandished a leathvf 
both of which xnrnpnn* looked vQTy like ns if they had ere while been in pretty doM 
contucrt with our no»e and enrsi ; while Flamingo, erratic Flamingro, wva engaged h \ 
the very inielleitual operation of administering sundry punches to diHerent parts #• 
our i'orpu$t wiili that huire, silver-headed cane, to which he is so especially attaohid/-i 

** Hallo!*' wc cried, spiingint; to our feet and rulibing our eyes, *' vrhat'a all tUr' 
about r' 

** Ha ! ha ! liu !" shouted FlaininjB-o, ** I iliought we'd leake him. Here's a filithM.i^ 
editor. siioo;i;ig' away, whih- the re.>>t have the work to dt*. But come, give ns lk0^' 
dream ; for all that kickin^^ and stmupintr, that shaking and groaning for thrte 
hours, while we have ]»een at work, w;i« not for nought, I ween." 

"The dream! the dream!" n.'!»ounding In -in all sides, we yielded, althongh Ulif. 
cold n^wciit from recent feu r, yet rejoired to fuid it but n tiream ! and imnBedialiy 1 
related what had occuned durinsr our Koninolent state ; and strange, pasiring stnuigi 
to relate, the order in wliicli the manuscripts hud U.-cn examined was the same an wf 
have recorded in our dream. The relation made a deep impression upon then, wbo^* 
when it was coin])leTed, with eh>nga(ed visaires, staring eyes, in pairs with anM 
closely locked, ever and anon casting timid irlances around and behind tbeoia Ml 
the nnnctnm solemnly and speechles>. and wended on their way homewurdsy leaiii^ 
behind the following notices to corre.^porident.H. [(Jc^See on the cover.] 

It had nearly escaped our mind, that on the day siibse<pient to the night when ttii 
preceding (x.currences took place, Ichaliod ealle<i at our domieil and put ua od OV 
won! and honor, whether we nrally believefl the foregoing to have been a dreaoia • 1 
that our sleep was induced by excessive fright from the reality of the appeanMaf 
and whether there was any likelihood of a 9tcond visitation ; if so, he rather thopgll- 
the pressing nature of his other engagements would compel him to resign his 
sible otfice as editor. We were unabU; to sr^lvc his didiciihies, as there waa 
to add to, or take from, what has bi'en recorded. 

Reader! In nddrensing thee for the last time in our official capacity, we 
advise thee of two things, to wit : if the sublime science of Mesmerism ia mrer il* 
tacked in thy presence, thou canst decide the question at onoe, by addoeiQg th» 
going circumstance in its support ; and, secondly, don't eat wafllea at night I 
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CHIVALRY. 

** No human quality in 8o well wove 
In warp and woof, but there's some Aaw in it.** — Oid Piay. 

Man is a progressive being, and we know of no study more 
interesting and instructive in its pursuit, than to trace the eflfect 
of those grand, moral, and physical causes which operate to 
the development of individual character, and in producing great 
or midden mutations in the regulation and condition of society. 

"The age of Chivalry is gone." Gone, with its joust and 
touniament, its romance and its marvel ; gone, with its Christian 
leal and enthusiastic loyalty ; gone, with its martial spirit and 
recklessness of danger ; but with them are gone, too, those 
miflhty causes which called the institution into existence — lost 
ana forgotten in the operation of counteracting influences. In 
looking into the institution of Chivalry, as it existed at one 
period in Europe, we cannot but admire the principles upon 
which it was based, and the determined spirit with which those 
principles were for a time acted upon and upheld. But its 
decay was necessary. This necessity existed not in its prin- 
ciplest for never had human institution a more just or noble 
ground-work ; it existed not in the object for which it was 
eitablished, for it was the amelioration of man's social condi- 
tion ; but it is rather to be found in that paltry, mean-souled 
love of self, the peculiarity of no a^e or clime, which led to 
that utter disregard of principle, tnat abject degeneracy of 
purpose, which characterized its later existence. 

It was in theory, an institution calculated to call forth all the 

toIm vm. 25 
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nobler energies of man's nature. While the acolyte was nex^ 
advanced, but with initiatory prayer, fasting, and purifiation, 
the better to prepare him for the discharge of high and noble 
duties, that Knight was held unworthy of his spurs, who could 
be guilty of a base or dishonorable action. Nor was this all; 
while it taught the youthful aspirant to leave to age 

** It8 subtleties, 
And gray-hairM policy its maze of falsebood ; 
But be you candid as the morning sky, 
Ere the high sun sucks vapors up to stain it," 

it enjoined upon the spurred and belted of the order the noble 
and sublime duty, to aid the oppressed and captive, to protect 
the weak and defenseless, support the cause of justice ajod 
morality, and as a " ryght gude and worthy knight," to defend 
the Christian faith. 

But the martial spirit which it encouraged, was at once the 
essential element of its existence as an institution, and the ulti- 
mate cause of its destruction. The estimate in which a brave 
and daring knight was held, the honor attached to the perform- 
ance of bold and hazardous adventure, the respect and reverence, 
almost idolatrous, which a successful champion was sure to meet 
with, while it tended to create and animate a proud, martial 
spirit in the individual, operated directly to excite a feeling of 
independence, superiority, and self-importance, hostile to Chiv- 
alry in its principles, and dissonant with its spirit. The indi- 
vidual elevated in self-importance by approbation of his prowess, 
in the consciousness of his own power, became restive under 
the restraints and trammels of superior authority, and could ill 
brook the restriction of higher laws than those of his own 
making. Hence we see those phrensied strivings for supremacy, 
and that incessant jarring of tne elements of social order. Re- 
ligion degenerated into fanaticism, and interposed no barrier to 
the gratification of private passion ; self became the aim of 
every action, and the centre and object of all exertion. 

The institution of Chivalry in its earlier existence, presents 
to the mind a picture of peculiar nobleness and beauty. Orig- 
inating in the necessities of the then condition of the social 
system, it subdued the hot and reckless spirit of a rude and 
untutored age, and made the wildest passions subservient to the 
best of purposes. Its influence was not exerted to restrain or 
check a theretofore unbridled thirst for glory and love of mili- 
tary enterprise ; it the rather tended to cherish and encourage 
it ; but at the same time that it fostered the characteristic spirit 
of a ruder period, it inculcated also the necessity of devotion 
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and the duty of love. Thus were the asperities of society sub- 
dued, its rougher features in a manner soitened, and its wild and 
warring elements controlled and harmonized. Military valor, 
which rioted before in reckless and ungovernable fury, became 
at once the handmaid of virtue and religion, and a spirit of 
^nerosity, love, and loyalty, was engrafteduf>on the theretofore 
intractable passion of the age. 

But no human institution has yet had existence, howsoever 
pure it may have been in principle, and perfect in theory, but in 
time becomes deteriorated and degraded. The institution of 
Chivalry was not exempted from this universal destiny ; and it 
is an instructive, though mournful task, to trace its sad, yet by 
no means remarkable, degeneracy. The titles of Knight-Bach- 
elor, Banneret, and Baronet, are indices to successive mutations 
and innovations, and while the first may be considered the 

Earent and proper degree of Chivalry, the last would seem to 
ave been introduced to preserve a mere appearance of entity 
in a system whose vitality had become long since extinct 
The earlier orders of the knighthood, in purpose and principle 
of action, present a remarkable contrast to those that existed at 
a later period. While we see those grand military associations, 
the Templars and Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem, actuated 
at one time by the holiest and purest motives, earnest and self- 
denying in their efforts for the defense of justice, characterized 
by zealous loyalty and devotion ; at another, *' their love has de- 

Jenerated into licentiousness, their spirit of loyalty and of free- 
om into tyranny and turmoil, their generosity and gallantry 
into hair-brained madness and absurdity." The orders of Teu- 
tonic knighthood likewise pave way before long-continued and 
frantic strivings for individual supremacy, and in the end, with 
such spirits as the Wild Boar of Ardennes, with his Lanzk-necht 
and Schwarz-reiter banditti, to assume it. Chivalry became but 
another name for aggression, rapine, and licentiousness. 

Thus was Chivalry in its spirit and principles degraded and 
debased, and though other causes than the universal one to which 
we have alluded, operated its extinction as an institution, the 
limits to which we are in this article restricted, will not permit 
U8 to investigate their grand and effective influence. Tne dif- 
covery of gunpowder, that more than Archimedean lever, which 
has served to produce so many changes and revolutions in 
society and government, completely renovating, as it did, the 
then existent art and method of war, had a marked and prom- 
inent agency in causing its extinction. The mind, too, ffraduallv 
breaking from a bondage which influenced and controlled man s 
every action, was, after the lapse of ages, slowly working its 
way. to a higher and more rehned intellectuality. Old habits 
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and modes of thought, in course of time gave way to new cus- 
toms and new sentiments, militating directly against its institu- 
tional existence. And when, besides all this, we consider that 
in every phase and stage of society there will exist individual 
claims and interests, conflicting and discordant, and that it is 
beyond the power of any single institution, however weU 
adapted to certain circumstances and exigencies, to render them 
at all times consonant and harmonious, we are compelled to 
marvel rather at its prolonged and vigorous prosperity, than its 
final overthrow. 

But it is with the spirit of Chivalry, rather than its institutioD, 
that we have to do. As an institution, it has shared the lot of 
every human creation, and passed away ; but its purer spirit, 
like the divine essence of our own nature, died not with its per- 
ishable tabernacle ; but having created for itself a new body, 
still survives, the living soul of modem society, to beautify aiid 
harmonize all social intercourse, to fix and influence the moden 
estimate of human action. 

The Chivalry of Modem times, then, in contradistinction to 
that which existed at a former period, is a voluntary principle 
of action — the spirit without the institution ; the self-same prin- 
ciple that called into existence that beautiful establishment, is at 
the foundation of our present social system, and the Gentleman 
of to-day finds a noble prototype in the Knight of that romantic 
era. It was the peculiarity of Chivalry, as we have before ob- 
served, to engraft upon the military enthusiasm of the ace, a 
regard for justice, zealousness in devotion, and purity of love, 
that have characterized no other period ; and the habits and 
customs then formed, have had a striking efiect upon society as 
it now exists. But here we would wish to notice a practice— 
believed almost universally to have originated in the ages of 
Chivalry : we allude to the duello — a custom than which none 
can be presented more absurd and ridiculous in itself, or more 
detrimental to the peace and happiness of society. This usage — 
which prevailed to such an alarming extent in Europe, until 
the last half century, but which is now rapidly waning before 
the progressive advances of society — was, according to Scott, 
more universal in its observance among the Gothic tribes, when 
Chivalry sprung into existence, and could date a more remote 
antiquity than anv other custom. And so far is it, then, firom 
being an essential characteristic of chivalrous and far-advanced 
society, that it owes its origm to the usages and sentiments pe- 
culiar to an earlier and ruder stage of social intercourse. It 
was on this, as on almost every other feature of pre-existent 
society, that Chivalry exerted an influence to soften and refine. 
Nothing could be more unjust and ridiculous, than the require- 
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ments of the Judicial Combat, as it existed prior to the establish* 
ment of this institution. If any charge was preferred against 
an individual, the truth or falsity of the allegation was made to 
depend upon the issue of a personal encounter, and the unsuo- 
cessful duelist, whether appellant or accuser, almost invariably 
suffered the penalty awarded to the crime alledged. The ob- 
vious defect of this appeal to the judgment of God, as it was 
termed, lay in its unequal operation : accused decrepitude was 
forced to battle with youthful vigor and activity — ^thc quiet 
churchman with the skilled and accomplished warrior ; and thus 
was worthy weakness sacrificed to law, while unrighteous 
strength was permitted to triumph in privileged immunity. To 
remedy, then, an mequality so hostile to social happiness, and to 
render the exactions of law more uniform and equitable, Chival- 
ry, without sufiicient power wholly to extirpate the evil, intro- 
duced the well-known system of Championship. Thus were the 
inconveniences and cruelties of the barbaric law, from which 
dueling arose, in a great measure evaded and mitigated by the 
action and influence of that very institution, which is supposed 
by many to have called it into being. 

But there are some features in our modem social system, 
formed directly from the habits and sentiments of that remarka- 
ble era. Every man, when he now enters the world, is taught 
to believe that there are important individual duties to perform ; 
that there are observances obligatory alike upon the greatest 
and meanest member of society ; that there are civilities and 
courtesies which in his intercourse with his fellows he must 
ever carefully regard ; and that station, wealth, or birth, how- 
ever much they may command vulgar admiration and respect, 
will not excuse him for disregard of justice, or extenuate an 
encroachment on the rights and privileges of those who are by 
circumstance beneath him. The weaker sex, too, who in thie 
darker periods of the world, are ever degraded into mere pas- 
sive domestic menials, find in the spirit of Modem Chivalry that 
safety and protection which imbecility and defenselessness should 
ever find in manliness and strength ; and it is by the beautiful 
influence of this same spirit, that they have been elevated from 
the lowness of station in which they were humbled by barba- 
rian society, to a more equal communion with man in the great 
pleasures and business of life. In short, to use the language of 
another, " from the wild and overstrained courtesies of Chivalry, 
has been derived our present system of manners. It is not cer- 
tainly faultless, and it is guarded by penalties which we must 
often regret as disproportionably severe. Yet it has a ffrace and 
dignity unknown to classic times, when women were slaves, and 
men coarse and vulgar, or overbearing and brutal, as suited 
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their own humor, without respect to that of the rest of so- 
ciety." 

Deprive, then, the age 6f Chivalry of its military institution; 
soften its customs and usages by refining the intellect ; elevate 
its sentiments by the introduction of a more rational religion : 
substitute moral for physical action ; and we have before us an 
age the true counterpart of our own. Let the Knight of the thir- 
teenth century lay aside his casque and corslet, his love of daring 
exploit, and his religious fanaticism ; let him but snap asunder 
the chains of intellectual bondage, and bring the animal in better 
subjection to the mental man ; and we have presented a beautiful 
and life-like portrait of the modem gentleman, with all his ele- 
vated dignity of character, his high-souled principles of action, 
his nice sense of honor, his love and generosity, his loyalty and 
devotion. The same noble motives Uiat actuated the 'one, are 
now the spring of action to the other ; and in the conduct and 
character of each, there is evinced a purity of purpose, delicacy 
of feeling, and regard for the rights of others in all social inter- 
course, that we have ever looked upon as the only legitimate 
offspring of a truly chivalrous spirit But to give to character 
its proper estimate, we must bear in mind, that in its develop- 
ment and shading it is ever affected by peculiarity of circum- 
stance and position, and that to paint true portraits of Knight 
and Gentleman, though the color of the ground in each picture 
be the same, and the outline even be marked by no essential 
variation, yet in the filling-up and finishing, a faithful limner 
would give to each peculiarities in feature and expression, 
coloring and shade. Thus, then, though at the founaation of 
each character we perceive the same correctness of principle, 

f)ureness of purpose, and high-toned sense of honor, yet we ever 
ook for a certain variety in conduct and action, correspondent 
with the usages and sentiments of their respective ages. We 
consider, then, the modern gentleman as the only true index of 
the chivalrous spirit of our age — the Modem Knight of Modem 
Chivalry. Possessed of all the noble and more exalted charac- 
teristics of ancient knighthood, unassociated with its military fa- 
naticism and bigoted religious zeal, his character should be re- 
fined in sentiment by the observance of a simpler, yet sublimer 
creed, elevated in thought and action, by the correcter taste of 
modern society, dignified and ennobled in every feature by the 
superior intellectuality and refinement of the age in whicii he 
lives. 
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iobin Day is a yeomao strong, 
IS an open soul and free ; 
right hoar of dance and song, 
galiant none than be — 
vrelli a charm on his fluent tongue, 
j^adUen revelry, 
wn curls on bis lofty brow 
Id profusion lie, 
id wii*s sparkling, social flow, 
s up bis magic eye. 
Iobin loved a gentle maid — 
iras a coy, secluded flower ; 
heart's words, in low voice said, 
.thed in her ear *neath the bumble 
bade 

rustic woodland bower : 
Siren, that lurks in the brimming 

iOWl, 

1 the pure love of his ardent soul. 

lie early stir of the matin breeze 
the high tops of the sun-gilt trees, 
: his stand by a kingly oak, 
ook his head at each sturdy stroke, 
rds, with simultaneous ring, 
ed back to each pond'rous swing 
uroodman's axe. At close of day, 
down and hurled in wild array, 
forest giant lay — 
^Ivan bloom in dust defiled, 
leir stately limbs despoiled, 
odsman turned and grimly smiled, 
sxulting eyes surveyed 
le-spread havoc he had made ; 
St and all unwearied trod 
uols light his homeward road. 

le to the house of revelry, 
ty inn where frolic glee 
jocund songs went round ; 
sn — lingers — ^tums to be 
that jolly company, 
swell the chorus' sound. 
51 slowly op the hall, 
and fiunt bis fcwtstepa fall— 



n 



He stops as one in doubt ; 
For Ellen's mournful face was by. 

His reverend sire's beseeching eye — 

Then beard the boist'rous shout : 
" Hu ! for our friend, young Robin Day ! 

Come, join thee, man, our meeting — 
Let croaking care be fur away. 

And the bowl shall pledge our greetmg.' 
But he with brave and manly heart 

Can curb his passions strong ; 
He will not take the foremost part 

In the revel mad and song. 
Such were his thoughts in that fatal hour. 
His stout heart swelling with conacioos 
power. 

Then he seized the bowl with hasty hand — 

Its deathful dregs drained low. 
And the whispered praise of the drunken 
band 

Around the ring did go. 
O ! wild was the gleam of his lustrous eye. 
His brain spun round, and reeling by 
Old mountains came, and the diszy sky. 

And the firm-set, steady woild — 
The sun from his gilded throne on high. 

Through the mingling mase was whirled : 
His temples throbbed with feverish heal. 
Heavy he fell to his hard plank-seat — 

** More rum ! more rum !*' he cries. 
" Hell be so good a customer. 
If I humor his taste when he comes here,** 
Quoth the man that dealt out wine and beer, 

With a wink of his small gray eyes ! 
Then he held to his thirsty lips the cup. 
Till he drank its burning contents up. 

And settled back his head ; 
But he started back with blank amaae — 
Why stares the youth with that ghastly gaae. 

And settles back his head 1 

He listened long for his noiseless breath. 
And watched the shades, like the ihadea 
of death, 
Swim over his glassy eye : 
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** He's in a d«ep, deep swoon,** he said, 
*' For his face is pale and bis eye looks dead ; 
On a tniss of straw beneath the shed 

Lay him all silently. 
For I fear me much *twould spoil my trade. 

If a man in my inn should die !** 

In a narrow crib they laid him then. 

Away from the gaze of curious men. 

I 

'* *Tis only a swoon,** said they ; 
And they left him to come to life again, 

" For it's only a swoon/* said they. 
His brow is beaded with drops like rain, 
Hislimba are bound with a death-like chain ;; 
Not a muscle moves, nor swells a vein — < 

How still the sleeper lies ! 
But his soul yet travels in joy or pain, 
Journeying through Fancy's wild domain, 

For the soul swoons not nor dies. 

A gallant bark on a rolling sea, 



With headlong apeed they go. 
The bells they rung both loud and clear. 

They pealed with a joyous chime 
An old wikl tune, and its stirring cheer 
Befits mad Frolick's minhful ear. 

In the merry winter time. 

The furious speed of the gallant steeds. 

Waxed gradually slower ; 
The noi^e and rout — the laogh and sbonl— 

As fast grew low and lower. 
For in the hush oi that midnight hoar, 
The Demon of froet in the might of Ui 
power. 
Breathed over the gladsome train ; 
1 And their blood grew thick with mortal cold, 
' And the hearts that beat in their 

bold, 
i Forgot their busy schemes of old— 
Their schemes of love or gain. 



When her helm is gone, and the gale blows! Stiff and chill was each manly limb. 



free. 
O'er the black wave swings crazily, 

At random to and fro : 
So the dreaming soul in deep laid trance, 
0*er Fancy's moon-h't broad expanse. 

In rapid flight doth go ; 
Something of joy, but more of sorrow. 



No more in the reeling waltz to swim. 
Or move in the featly dance ; 

Each eyeball stared from its socket grin, 

No soul beamed forth from their pupils dim, 
Or stole with love's coy glance. 

As in an oriental story. 

Where heroes fight with giants gory. 



From the scenes of daily life doth borrow ; And troops of warrior-kings before yoo 
Thoughts of the past, and fears for the In swift succession nm ; 

morrow. Some dark Msgician waves a wand 

Together mingling flow ; | No mortal prowess can withstand — 

Ay — wild is the work of the fer\'id brain, . Each warrior drops his bloody brand, 
For Reason hath gone from her old domain. '■ And shrinks to Inreathless stone ; 
Now he hath won his bashful bride, The lusty life through their veins tbst 

The fitting words have all been said — I courses. 

She clings with a blush to his stalwart side, { Instant congeals at its gushing sooroes; 
She shrinks from his honest gaze of pride, i Their frowning brows and lofty air 
While the rustics shout for the merry ride ! Are wrought into Ufe-like marble there:— 



To be taken with sleigh and steed. 
Hurra ! hurra ! for the merry ride 
To be taken with sleigh and steed. 

The moon of the winter is overhead. 
Her smile is cold as the face of the dead 

Over the plains of snow. 
The tramp falls fast of the neighing horse, 
As over the drifts in eager course, 



So the deadly magic of ftost that night, 
Froze their warm hearts and boeoms light 

Yet Robin cannot choose to die. 

He hath a charmed life- 
He saw the dead in their death-sleep lie. 
And he looked on them with envioas eye ; 
He is bound to earth by no living tie. 

But love for his new-wed wile— > 
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oed and saw that Death's own bride 
ler cold weight on his tnuting aide. 
I is the tread of his coal-black steed, 
e moon of the winter is overhead, 
kens aught from his winged speed 
any a score of miles. 
i hushed streets of the lonely town. 
Trade and Wealth had, ages gone, 
d their massive piles, 
still on, the tireless horse 
■m and free his forward course, 
here the tide of human life, 
its varied passions rife, 
D in its unceasing motion, 
tless river to the ocean, 
is the hum of vocal men. 
It of Mirth, the din of Gain. 

away ! he may not stay 

on Desolation's sway : 

ises while of the cold moonlight, 

full many a ghastly sight. 

ihe door of a drunken den 

aered a score of sottish men i 

:h a stare of bis maudlin eye, 

ising on vacuity ; 

Ji a bright, upliAed knife, 

irderoua aim at a brother's life ; 

, agape with tipsy leer, 

I fast hold of his pot of beer. 



Sudden before the sleeper's soul 
A thronged array confusedly stole. 
And things that are or have not been. 
Came and went from the trouUed eceae. 
At last before his weary ejre 
A landscape sweet came smiUog by. 
And stofit before his aching vision* 
To glad him with its light Elysian ; 
There orange groves, and myrtle bowenp 
And purple fruits, and fragrant flowers. 

Spread their delights around ; 
And fountains cast their jets in air. 
And brilliant birds of plumage rare. 
Their chorus swelled with tunelul care. 

And most melodious soimd ; 
And spirit voices on viewless wing. 
Sang praise to Heaven's Eternal King. 
He looks on the landscape with longing eyei 
Till the lovely vision before him flies. 
Then slow to cunsciousness he woke. 
And on his wildered senses broke 

The light of life once more. 

The solemn moon went up the sky. 
And the stars looked down (torn their 

i try high, 

I As they looked in days of yore. 

I 'TIS the same world his childhood knew, 

I But the worid is gone his fancy drew ; 

! Thoughtful and still bis homeward raad. 



tliere stood one pale and weeping-^ With weary step the woodman Irode, 



kl wife — her vigils keeping 
ber recreant spouse ; 
nn lines her features streak, 
snrs coursed down her pallid cheek, 
watching the wild carouse ; 
t grief and deep despair 
:ed in changeless pathos there, 
man's love seems pure and strong 
limy hour of dance and song, 
mightier, holier thing 
res it on through want and wrong — 
ghted hopes — ^by insults stung — 
me the weight of injury long 
lut one murmuring, 
laes with iu last faint breath 
Itch that paid her love with death, 
n. 36 



And wiser, by the strange, wild flight 
His soul had flown that silent night. 
To shun the wrong and choose the right. 
He lived the life of one who deems 
That life hath warnings oft in dreamt. 
And when at last his k)ve he wed. 
It was not thus to bear her dead. 
And pale, and cold, to his sad home ; 
But clothed with loveliness and bloom. 
Like morning ere the dew is g«me. 
Still glittering with the early sun. 
While soAly o'er the eastern skies. 
Love's roseate blushes mantling rise. 
Ah ! happy he to whom from Heaven, 
An early warning thus is given. 

HxaMUiJ 
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BEN JONSON. 

It is not our intention to write an eulogy upon Ben Jonson, 
or to attempt to prove that his works are superior to all con- 
temporaneous and later productions. We are aware that the 
brightest gems of English poesy must be sought for in other 
mines ; yet we are willing to admire the lustre of the sapphire, 
even while acknowledging the preeminence of the diamond. 
We have always had a kindly leeling toward the rough old 
dramatist, and it was one of the ludicrous errors of our younger 
days, to confound him with the great English Lexicographer; 
a mistake not quite so unnatural as it might seem, for there was 
really much similarity in their characters. The same outward 
asperity, covering and often concealing the benevolence within, 
the same determined spirit of independence, and the same selt 
complacent, though well-meaning, obstinacy, existed in both. 
But the author of the Rambler never could have written a Vol- 
pone, nor could the Elizabethan satirist have composed a Ras- 
selas. It is our design to present a sketch of Jonson's life, and, 
as far as our powers will permit, to examine his writings ; a 
task rendered somewhat dimcult by the numbers who have pre- 
ceded us, yet agreeable withal, as it cannot but draw us mto 
closer acquaintance with one of our favorite authors. 

Ben Jonson was bom at Westminster, in 1574. His father, 
a Scotchman, died a little before the birth of the future poet, 
leaving the family in a state of great poverty, though not of 
actual want The widow, after the usual term of mourning had 
expired, married a bricklayer in London.. Jonson's education 
was superintended by a charitable friend, who observing, per- 
haps, some marks of genius in the boy, defrayed his expenses at 
school, and afterward sent him to the Cambridge University. 
Here he appears to have left him to himself, for the young col- 
legian was obliged to quit the University, after a stay of some 
months, and turn his hand to bricklaying for a livelihood. The 
time which he had spent in his studies, however, had not been 
misiinproved, and among his after associates, Jonson was dis- 
tinguished for his classical learning and love of antiquity. His 
new occupation was of course little suited to the poet's genius, 
and speedily giving it up in disgust, he enlisted m the army. 
The life of a soldier seems to have accorded no better with his 
inclinations, than that of a bricklayer, for after serving a short 
time in Flanders, he returned home and commenced actor and 
parcel poet at a small theatre in London. Ben was but an in- 
different actor, yet by furbishing up old plays, and occasionally 
taking one of tiie interior parts himself, ne contrived to gain a 
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subsistence for the next three years. It is known also that he 
married during this period, but of his conjugal felicity no record 
has been left In 1596 appeared his first original drama, ~ Every 
man in his humor/' This play, though the earliest of Jonson s 

S reductions, must undoubtedly be regarded as one of his best 
aptain Bobadill is a perfectly unique conception, second only 
to Falstaff. He is the beau-ideal of the Elizabethean coxcomb— 
a species of biped sadly prevalent about the end of the sixteenth 
century. Lilly's Euphures had been published a few years be* 
fore, and its empty conceits, its bombastic frivolity, its pedantic 
affectation, had become objects of highest admiration at court 
Other authors made it their study and model, and persons of 
every degree and sex strove to catch the Euphuristic style of 
conversation. Never was there a fairer mark for satire ; never 
was there a more successful hit than Jonson has made in this 
play. Bobadill is the very incarnation of Euphurism ; it fits his 
mouth naturally ; there is no straining to acquire it ; it is in 
him ; **nascitur nonfity But he is also more than this : he is a 
fool, a coward, and a liar, yet so palpably insignificant is he 
withal, that we cannot get angry with nim, and even the smile 
of contempt is converted into laughter at his ridiculous extrava- 

Suicies. His threadbare boasts have been so oflen repeated, 
at he actually believes them himself, and imagines everybody 
else is laboring under the same delusion. He has lied so long 
that he has forgotten how to speak the truth — falsehood has 
become as natural to him as existence. A complete coward, 
he tkinks himself an Alexander or a Caesar, and even when un- 
mercifully beaten, without daring to offer resistance, he is not 
undeceived, for '* By the foot a Pharaoh ! I was fascinated." 
He differs from Hudibras, for the latter excites but unmitigated 
laughter — ^we never feel inclined to despise him. He is tmlike 
Don Quixote, for we cannot but pity the lunacy and admire the 
good sense of La Mancba's hero : but Bobadill is heartily scorn- 
ed by every one, as well as heartily laughed at It is said that 
Shakspeare intended to satirize this same folly of the ase, in his 
^ Love's Labor Lost." How far inferior Holofernes is to our 
Captain, let each one judge for himself. The other characters 
of the play, though unequal to Bobadill, are happily conceived 
and executed. The blunt, rough honesty of Downright and 
Justice Clement, the comic cunning of Bramworm, and tne blind 
jealousy of Kitely, are finely depicted. Yet there is something 
wanting to give interest to the whole ; it has not sufficient energy 
to invest it with a life-like air. Except in the case of Kitely, it 
never penetrates into the recesses of man's nature. It is not a 
naked statue revealing everv portion of the frame, the fine 
muscles and the well-turned limbs, but a clothed and masked 
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fiffure, disclosing nought of what is within, though every fold 
of the doublet, every wrinkle of the coat, be chiseled to the life. 
It was about the time of the first appearance of this play, that 
Jonson and Shakspeare became intimately acquainted. It has 
been often asserted, that the former was meanly jealous of the 
superior powers of the latter ; the charge contains its own refu- 
tation : such a feeling was entirely at variance with Ben's manly 
character; and the magnificent elegy which he composed upon 
the death of Shakspeare, some twenty years afterward, betrays 
too much real admiration and affection to be the work of t 
hypocrite. In 1599 appeared *' Every man out of his humor ;" 
in 1600, " C}mthia'8 Revels," and the year after, " The Poetaster, 
or his Arraignment." These plays are all satirical, and while 
they secured to their author some reputation and profit, they 
also gained him many enemies. Marston, Decker, and various 
smaller rhymers, vented their spleen upon him in odes, epigrams, 
and plays, to such an extent, that he at last resolved to give up 
comedy and turn his attention to tragedy. At the end of the 
Poetaster he tells us, 

** Since the comiu mii8e 
Hath proved so ominous to me, I w^ill iry 
It' tragedy hath a more kind aspect.** 

Accordingly, in 1603, ^ Sejanus" was produced. This drains 
is founded upon incidents in Roman history, and the exaltation 
and fall of Sejanus, one of the favorites of the Emperor Tiberius, 
form the subject of the plot. The first scene is, in our estima- 
tion, the best in the whole play. The independent spirit of the 
proud old Romans, Sabinus, Silius, Cordus, and Arruntius, is 
nobly contrasted with the cringing servility of Satrius and 
Natta. It was not yet fourscore years since the death of 
Marcus Cato, but already had the most degrading vices of 
slavery taken possession of the Imperial city. The streets which 
had been trod by Scipio, by Pompey, and by Brutus, were now 
filled with panders and flatterers, the base offspring of a licen- 
tious court. The Senate, that had been called a ^* body of kings," 
and had listened, within the memory of man, to the spirit-stirring 
voice of Cicero, was now employed only to sanction the edicts 
of a debauched tyrant. The populace had learned to shout the 
name of a roval favorite as readily and as loudly as it had ever 
done that oi a republican consul. Elegance and refinement 
served only as cloaks for intemperance and lust Amid this de- 
generacy and corruption, might be found here and there a Roman 
of the olden time — a man in whom the free spirit of the Past 
was not yet extinct. Such are the friends of Agrippina, widow 
of Grermanicus. Love for her heroic husband, and admiration 
of her own virtues, had drawn them around her, and then in 
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the very court of Tiberius they stand, surrounded by profligacy 
and tyranny — ^the nionuments of dead Freedom ! Scjanus is 
aiming at the Imperial throne. He has gained the confidence 
of the credulous Tiberius, poisons Drusus, the heir-apparent, 
and at last turns his arts against the house of Agrippina. Sa- 
binus is accused by hired informers, in the Senate-house, and 
foreseeing his fate, after reproaching Tiberius, in a speech 
worthy of Cato, stabs himself. Silius is butchered by the min- 
ions oi Sejanus, Cordus thrown into prison, Arruntius threaten- 
ed daily, when the career of the destroyer is stopped. His 
wiles are all discovered ; forsaken by the Emperor and Senate, 
he is given up to the enraged populace, and torn in pieces. 
The servility, pride, impiety, caprice, craftiness, and ambition 
which make up the character of Sejanus, are painted with a 
master'a hand, and though the most conspicuous personage of 
the drama, we look upon him in his fearful fail, with no emo- 
tions of pity, no feeling but detestation. 

Jonson was now in the prime of life, and one of a select circle 
which has not been equaled, since Ovid and Horace and Virgil 
met together in the courts of Augustus. Among them all there 
was but one man who could justly claim to be his superior— one 
to whom it was no disgrace to yield — ^the poet ol all time- 
William Shakspeare. Upon the accession ot James I. in 1603, 
our author was received into royal favor, and in 1616 was ap- 

Eointed Poet Laureate. Some of his best plays, and many of 
is Masques, were produced during the interval between these 
two dates. His life during the whole of James' reign, seems to 
have been passed quietly and at his ease. After the death of 
Shakspeare, in 1616, he stood at the head of the living poets, and 
became an object of much jealousy to numerous petty play- 
wrights : he appears to have looked upon their malignant at- 
tacks in pretty much the same light that a mastifl* would regard 
a troop of barking curs. But a sad reverse was awaiting him. 
In 1625, James died, and Ben immediately fell into neglect, 
poverty, and want. Disease too assailed him at this critical 

Eeriod, and for a time we entirely lose sight of him. In 1620, 
owever, he appeared again with the play of the •* New Inn." 
Misfortunes seem to have borne heavily upon his stout spirit, for 
the epilogue to this play contains such lines as these : 

" The maker i» Kick and Md. Bui do him right. 
He mt-ant to plcafie you, lor he sent tLin(f;» fit, 
Tn all the niimben lK>th or venae and wit, 
irthey have nut mi!«carried. If they have, 
All that hit faint and faltering tongue can crave, 
la that you not impute it to his brain : 
That** yet onburt ; tiftkom^ mt ro m md with pain. 
It eannol lonii hold ouiy 
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The '* New Inn" was driven from the stage by the authoi'i 
rivals, who had recovered strength during his sickness, and who 
were fearful of his superior powers, should he again gain tbe 
ascendant. "According to the fable," says Barry Cornwall, 
" the only animal that kicked at the dying lion, was the ass ; let 
us hope," he adds, ** that it was so on this occasion ; and tint 
none of those whose writings we have been accustomed to 
admire, took part in this uncharitable enmity." Jonson wrote 
only two plays for the stage after this period. Charles I. be- 
came his patron, and with the exception of a short interval of 
poverty in 1633, the remainder of his life flowed along smootUr 
enough. In 1635, he composed his celebrated pastoral, ''Tbe 
Sad Shepherd." The unfinished state of this poem, and theiaet 
that it was the last production of the old Dramatist, for it wu 
written in his sixty-lirst year, throw an interest around it, whicb 
is attached to no other of his works. As a pastoral, it is emi- 
nently beautiful. It carries us back into the olden days of Merry 
England, when the shouts of Robin Hood and his bold foresten 
waked the echoes in green Sherwood. The quiet cheerfulnes 
of the shepherds, the jovial hilarity of the outlawed rangers, tbe 
innocent love of Amie, the malignity of the witch, the hunt, the 
revel, and the dance, and, mingled with the whole, the disordered 
countenance of the broken-hearted Eglamour, the sad shepherd, 
are all brought before the mind as in a sort of dreamy panoranuu 
It affects us like one of those autumn days in New England, when 
not a cloud is visible, not a breath of air stirring, when the soft 
blue haze is mellowing the distant hill-tops into still finer indis- 
tinctness, and faintly revealing the changing hues of the forest 
leaves. 

But the old poet's course was now well nigh ended ; the thick 
dark locks that had once clustered around his temples, had fallen 
like summer foliage ; the stout frame which labor and battle and 
sickness had not conquered, was graduallv bending before the 
iron hand of Time, and in August, 1637, Ben Jonson died! It 
is a melancholy task to read the biography of a fnan^ to go over 
the joys, hopes, and loves of youth ; the sorrows, crosses, and 
enmities of manhood ; the ambition, turmoil, and confusion of 
this weary world, invariably to arrive at the same stem conclu- 
sion — he died ! all, every thing swallowed up in Death. 

Of the character of Jonson, we shall say but little. Every 
man that knows his writings, must be familiar with the disposi- 
tion and temper of their author. The picture that we have of 
him is a true index of what he was. The knit brow and dark 
eye betoken impatience and something of a lurking anger, but 
there is a thoughtful smile on the lips, and a frank expression 
on the whole countenance, which show the inward kindliness 
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nd self-possession. Ben Jonson might have been displeasing 
o a stranger, and sometimes might even overtax his friends ; 
Wt those who knew him best, would assuredly love him most 

We have already spoken of the chief characteristics of his 
initings. Satiric comedy is evidently best suited to his genius, 
a that he has been most successful. One proof of his superiority 
\0 his contemporary dramatists, (always excepting Shakspeare,) 
m bis want of their excessive vulgarity. In this respect he is as 
noeh above Massinger and Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, as 
Aiey are superior to the playwrights of Charles Second's court 
Bonie of his works, his Masques especially, are perhaps unsuited 
br modem ears ; but there is nothing to be found in all his wri- 
dngs so low as some portions of Massinger's ** Virgin Martvr," 
OHT any one of Beaumont and Fletcher's dramas. His humor is of 
dbe genuine, hearty, English order ; grim, but loving in its very 
grimness, sometimes severe, but always well-meaning. When 
Bsrscmallv attacked, his satire often degenerates into sarcasm, 
rat the blow is no sooner struck, than repented of, and his anger 
aever survives the occasion which called it forth. His repeated 
rseoDciliations with Marston, Decker, and Owen Felltham, may 
be adduced in proof of this. He is endowed too with a most 
exuberant fancy, a faculty which is especially exhibited in his 
Masques. Dreams and visions, passions, virtues, vices, start up 
embodied before the mind ; gods and goddesses, witches, gob- 
lins, and personified objects of nature, appear upon the stage and 
play most ^ fantastic tricks." These Masques abound too in 
songs, which for completeness of thought and melody of versifi- 
cation, are unsurpassed by any thing in our language. The 
harmony of Jonson's rhyme indeed is most conspicuous — writ- 
ten as it was in an age when as yet Pope was not Few authors 
of that period can boast of such flowing lines as these : 

" The owl ifl abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so is the cat-a-mountaio ; 
The ant and the mole sit both in a hole. 

And the frog keeps out of the fountain. 
The dogs they do bay, and the timbrels play. 

The spindle is now a turning ; 
The moon it is red, and the stars are fled, 

But all the sky is a burning." 

There is one remarkable trait of Jonson's which we cannot 
pass over. It is, his truth. There is nothing afiected in his 
writings, nothing which he did not himself feel. He was dis- 
gusted with the follies and vices of his age, and he lashed them 
unsparingly ; but he never spoke falsely, to give force to his 
satire — never confounded the right with the wrong. His was 
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no misanthropic heart, hating good and bad alike — he loved 
the former as deeply as he scorned the latter. He has been 
called the English Horace, and we think the title not unaptly 
given. 

Such was Ben Jonson. ^ Nothing is wanted now, for the old 
poet, save a little earth for his body — a little charity for his 
name." Calumniators have been busy with his nnemory, but, 
in our opinion, no one can be familiar with his life and writings, 
without loving as well as admiring him. He is endeared to oar 
minds by a thousand recollections. He stood up in the courts 
of Elizabeth and James among such men as Spenser, Sidney, 
and Raleigh, Felltham, Cecil, and Bacon \ — ^he was the com- 
panion, friend, and eulogist of Shakspeare. He saw the glory 
of the Virgin Queen ; he witnessed the puerility, pedantry, and 
kindliness of her successor ; and he walked an old, gray-hauled 
man, among the courtiers of that prince who perished, in the 
sight of London's thousands, on the scaffold at Whitehall. The 
dramatists of his age are indeed a goodly band : they itand 
together like a grove of English oaks ; but there are among 
them two, whose broad branches and green foliage so far over 
top the rest, that, when you look upon them, you lose sight of 
their companions ; and on the trunk of one of these, the talltf 
and more stately, is carved the name of Shakspeare ; on the 
other, in rude characters, is engraved Ben Jonson. Phi. 



SPIRIT-SOUNDS. 

*' Fnr oft, 'tif said, In Kedroo's palmy vale 
M]rfterk)iui barpingi sirell the mldnlgbt pie.**— JMer. 

SwEZT on this flowery bank 

The ailvery moonbeaiDS lie. 
While far in heaven above 

The stara are in the aky. 
The stars are in the silent sky. 

And as I view the throng 
Of worlds around me — hark ! I hear 

The night's mysterioui song ! 

How soothingly it floata 

Upon the evening air ! 
And to my sorrowing soul 

A healing balm they bear, 
Those viewless voices of the night ; 

Oh ! how I love them now ! 
For with a sister's gentleneaa 

They calm my aching brow. 
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Oh ! how theae plaiDtive atimina 

Lull all my caret to rest. 
And drive distracting thoughts 

Far from my troubled breast I 
May I forever, sjnrit-sounds. 

Your holy influence feel. 
Until within the spirit-land. 

Before His throne I kneel. C. 
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ENGLISH PROSE WRITINGS. 

The period that elapsed from about the middle of Queen 
Elizabetn's reign to the Restoration, has generally been styled 
the Augustan age of English literature. It may also, and, per« 
impst more properly, be called its creative ase ; for it was not 
tfll the Reformation had thrown off the shackles of Papal power, 
ind dispelled the thick clouds of Superstition resting for ceor 
tnries over the moral world, that the spell was broken which 
had bound the energies of the mind ; not till then were pro- 
luced those great works on which England principallv rests 
her fame. Whether the struggle for freedom of thought and 
soDscience was the cause of intellectual life, or both were the 
result of some gradual progress toward a better state of things, 
set in motion by remoter agencies, certain it is, that so soon as 
the violence of the storm had passed and the sky had cleared, 
there shone forth such an assemblage of bright stars, as have 
graced no subsequent period in the history of that or any other 
country. Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, and Bacon, were the 
leaders of a host that stamped the vivid impress of originality 
on their age, and characterized it as preeminently one of inven- 
tion. Grenius seemed, in truth, rather to awaken from invigor- 
ating slumber in full maturity, than to commence its being ; such 
was the energy and luxuriance it manifested during the seventy 
or eighty years that followed its sudden appearance. A sketch 
of the literature of this period would far exceed the limits we 
have assigned ourselves. We purpose to speak merely of its 
prose productions, and then briefly mention some of the more 
prominent qualities which distinguish from these the same class 
of writings of the present day. 

That the early English prose works are now fallen into com- 
parative neglect, is matter of common observation ; and it is to 
De regretted, that the fastidiousness of modem taste, taking ex- 
ception to some quaintness of style in them, has operated exten- 

toim no, 21 
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sively to set aside such invaluable contributions to literature. 
More serious charges, however, than difficulties of style, aie 
alledged against them. Like all polemic writings, they too often 
treat of subjects that possess only a local interest, or, still worse, 
are marred by party spirit and bitter invective. Yet such ob- 

{ections, well grounded as they may be, ought not, we think, to 
)e regarded as insuperable, especially since they may be easily 
accounted for and greatly palliated. The old English authon 
lived in those "troublous times" which determined the characten 
of men, and tried their souls. As the champions of civil and 
religious liberty, they had far other work to do, than go in and 
quietly possess the land laid open to them by the hardy pioneen 
of the Reformation. They found heresies rife in church and 
state, threatening to subvert the labor of years. Corrupt insti- 
tutions were still in existence, and demanding all their energies 
to break them down. It is not matter of wonder, theretore, 
that, placed in such a solemn crisis, and beset on every side by 
formidable enemies, these daring spirits should have been be- 
trayed into the indulgence of party virulence ; that the cause 
of literature should have suffered through their eagerness to 
advance the cause of freedom. "When God," says Milton, 
"commands to take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a 
jarring blast, it lies not in man's will what he shall say, or what 
he shall conceal." 

On the other hand, we remark, that this stem conflict between 
good and evil was the source of many of the peculiar excellen- 
cies to be found in the writings ot which we are speaking. 
Their unexampled energy and boldness, their stirring eloquence 
and earnestness, were all, doubtless, owing in some measure to 
the exigencies of no ordinary times. Hence it is, that though 
far from being deficient in individuality, they exhibit a reman* 
able affinity, which characterizes them as the productions of 
one class of intellect, and of one age. Authors of those days 
were, as a class, men of comprehensive, far-reaching minds, and 
vast learning, who were compelled, by the very position they 
occupied, to rely chiefly on their own resources. They wrote 
from full heads and full hearts, unsolicitous about fame, add 
without the fear of man before their eyes. Conscious of having 
important matter to communicate, they adopted that direct, 
earnest, and wrestling style which speaks continually of the 
solemn responsibilities they felt to be resting upon them. As a 
consequence of that happy independence, they set the seal of 
their own intellectual strength on all their works, pouring out 
original, splendid thoughts, in rich profusion. Indeed, it is the 
praise of their age, that it laid broad the foundations of litera- 
ture by invention — rather than reared and adorned its super- 
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Structure by art With .careless prodigality, it furnished mate- 
rials for after- times to polish and arrange. Ordinary intellects 
may display their borrowed stores, and mould them into a thou- 
sand fantastic shapes — it is the prerogative of true genius alone 
to originate — such genius as breathes through the works of Mil- 
toiiy fiarrow, Baxter, and Jeremy Taylor. These are inex- 
haustible mines, at which succeeding generations have wrought, 
abundantly repaid for the labor of bringing to light and refining 
the precious ores. 

Nor would we fail to notice the variety and compass of lan- 
guage, which challenge our admiration, no less than the depth 
of thought in these writings. The full, majestic flow of sen- 
tences, copious even to a fault, 

" In linked sweetness long drawn out," 

the vividness of painting, the energy with which strong con- 
ceptions are expressed in every variety of form, impress on the 
reader, at each step, the conviction, that the English language 
was a ^ pipe,^ of which their authors knew all the ** stops.'' The 
incessant play of imagination, is another characteristic deserv- 
ing of mention, and one which, but for the abundant specimens 
afforded in these old writers, of harmonious union, would be 
pronounced subversive of severe logic and impetuous argument. 
We can scarcely read a page, even of their controversial works, 
unpromising as are the titles of many of these, without being 
struck at the astonishing exuberance of their fancy. We are 
repeatedly startled at its power and activity in furnishing similes 
as unexpected as felicitous. Topics of the most abstruse and 
sterile nature come from its Midas' touch replete with interest, 
irradiated with all the splendor of poetic imagery, brilliant allu- 
sions, and vivid conceptions. And, as imagination was not re- 
pressed by the vigorous exercise of reason, or the smothering 
influence of erudition, so was it not sufiered to ride triumphant 
over the sterner faculties of the mind. The vine and the oak 
flourished toj^ether. The sprightliness which belongs to the 
first stages of literature, was combined with the strength of its 
maturity. The faults of these writings, for they are scarcely 
less prominent than their excellencies, demand a brief notice. 
We shall look in vain to them for complete models of style or 
argument. We may not expect to find them Apollos in letters. 
They may rather be compared to a rough hewn Jupiter, or a 
mutilated Torso. The outlines of heroic forms are not contin- 
uous, but discerned at intervals, and must be traced from de- 
tached points. Very often we find, in company with beautiful 
expressions and profound reasoning, utter puerilities both of 
thought and language, the whole presenting a strange mix- 
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ture of *'iron and clay," yet with this redeemiDg trait, that there 
is no blending, no chemical union, so to speak, of the component 
parts : they are only in proximity ; the good is '' good entire," 
and the bad — ^we wonder how men of genius could be guilty 
of it, or men of sense endure it. In very many instances, how- 
ever, the defects alluded to were the result of excessive fertility 
of invention. In the hands of one possessed of superabundant 
materials, but without the principles of a judicious selection, a 
subject often becomes " dark from excess of light." The fiiulti 
of style are, in a great measure, due to the age. Popular taste 
was not yet established and refined by a system of criticism. 
The most illiterate were fond of a learned array of authoritiei, 
though cited m support of truisms ; not satisfied with a profuse, 
and, if we may use the term, a scenic display of epithetSi similes, 
and high-flown metaphors, they demanded a sight of the ma- 
chinery, also, by which these were produced, and delighted in 
nothing so much as in the mysteries of mood and figure, ''set 
ofi'," in the language of South, " with scraps of Greek and Latin, 
though not able to read so much of either as might save their 
necks upon occasion." 

We come now to the second part of our subject, and here a 
difliculty presents itself. In considering the distinctive featoies 
of modem prose writings, we are liable to be led astray by such 
as are purely accidental. Our attention is naturally directed to 
the multitude of ephemeral productions teeming from the press, 
bubbles that float on the surface of the stream, whirled about 
by its innumerable eddies, giving no indication of the steady 
undercurrent. It needs, however, but a very superficial obse^ 
vation, to convince us that English literature has undergone a 
radical change since the heroic age we have described ; indeed, 
its whole progress from that period, has been but a series of 
vicissitudes, as constantly recurring as the revolutions of taste, 
and as various as the Protean forms of fancy. The ideal of the 
present day is the practical, the popular. The inquiry becomes, 
not what hterature will be enduring, but what is best adapted 
to meet the wants of the community and secure its patronage. 
Let its records be as fleeting as the Sybil's leaves, if they are 
either potent in moulding popular sentiment, or faithful m por- 
traying manners and opinions as they are. Away with an 
aristocracy of letters, is the cry ; its artificial forms, its conven- 
tional rules — let them be reduced to the standard of nature, 
from which they have so deplorably departed. And, happily, a 
change for the better, in some respects, has been the result 
Authors are no longer intent upon doing war with each other, 
over the heads of the people, nor are their lives engrosapd in an 
idle search after the ^ Elixer of immortality:" they are brought 
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into contact with the world, identified with its interests, and, by 
consequence, their works are truer exhibitions of real life, show- 
ing ** the very body o' the time, his form and pressure.'* But 
good is ever mingled with evil. The results of this leveling 
process have been other than merely a filling up of the valleys. 
While the mind enjoys a broader field of action, its energies 
are, in effect, impaired, because they are never tasked to the 
^ top of their bent," in any single effort The inspiration of 
modem authors is less an inwara impulse than the spur of outp 
ward incentives. They write for the sake of writing: from no 
other cause it happens, that they manifest so little, comparatively, 
of the high-toned enthusiasm, and the power of patient research, 
which are essential elements of intellectual greatness. In truth, 
this falls not within the sphere of their efforts. To furnish 
amusement for listless minds, to rouse the passions, to gratify an 
evor-growing thirst for novelty, to foster the spirit ot fancied, 
lelf-sufficiency abroad, which, in its zeal to shun the appearance 
of submission to authority, renounces all deference to it — these 
mre the labors which are appreciated and rewarded ; and few 
are willing to court the odium or the neglect of contemporariee, 
trusting to the impartial decision of other ages ; few can shut 
their ears against the clamors of ready applause, and listen to 
the distant voice of Fame, 

" Whose sound is like the sea.'* 

Again, we think depth as well as simplicity of thought, are 
made subordinate, in a greater or less degree, to elegance of 
atvle. How rarely do modern writers evince that luxuriance 
of invention, which made the writers of the seventeeth century 
the benefactors of all time ; how rarely exhibit their keenness 
of vision, or the power of grasping a subject in its length and 
breadth ! True, there is a more delicate finishing of parts, and 
a more judicious husbanding of resources ; but impassioned 
eloquence poured from the soul, and touching the soul like a 
spell — alas I this is a bow of those elder times, which none are 
found able to draw. The elaborate essays of a Channing or a 
Macauley, may, indeed, interest intensely; nay, more, they 
may elicit involuntary exclamations of wonder at their endlessly 
recurring felicities of thought and expression ; yet do they 
utterly fail to lead captive the reader, overpowered by his own 
deep emotions ; he rises from their perusal enlightened, indeed, 
but still master of his feelings ; his heart has not burned within 
him, nor is he conscious of that increase of mental vigor, which 
is felt in communing with the highest order of minds. Is it 
laid they comprise all the elements of which are composed the 
works of Milton and Jeremy Taylor ? So, it may be replied, 
did Shenitone's pleasure-ground contain, in kind, all the ele- 
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ments of Alpine scenery, but none of its wildness and grandeur, 
its masses of gloomy shades and dazzling lights. That trans- 
cendant skill and exquisite taste are displayed^ we do not mean 
to deny. The art of writing was never better understood than 
it is now — but art alone is impotent to breathe into its creations 
the breath of life — and to an excessive reliance upon this, we 
doubt not, mav be traced most of the faults of modem authors. 
Tamencss is the inevitable consequence of that over-rigorom 
discipline, to which their imagination, and, in fine, all their mental 
faculties, are subjected. Thick-coming thoughts, instead of 
being poured forth in such artless effusion as would reveal the 
power and opulence of the mind which conceived them, are 
marshaled, and polished, and pruned into very meagemess and 
insipidity, or, worse than all, '* the come tardy ofr* is attempted 
to be neutralized by the ** overdone.** From the tedium of com- 
mon-place ideas the writer takes refuge in mysticism, and des- 
cants on the glories that are visible only to ^ that inner eye ;" or 
again, he resorts to an afiected vivacity and quaintness of 
style, which, like the ludicrous starts of a puppet, are indicative 
ot any thing but real animation. Art, it is true, enables him to 
sustain a '' middle flight," and avoid the inequalities which mar 
the works of the elder writers ; but while it is asserted that he 
seldom ^* soars untrodden heights," it is awarding but a negative 
kind of praise to add, neither does he plunge '* ten thousand 
fathoms down." 

That^this labored correctness of modem writers too often de- 
generates into a servile spirit, is due, in no small degree, to the 
influence of reviews. The narrow principles upon which many 
of them are conducted, their dictatorial tone, and their ambitioui 
display of dissecting powers, have encouraged an anxious 
tithing of " mint and cummin," to the neglect of weightier mat- 
ters. The careless independence of the seventeenth century 
has been exchanged for immoderate deference to the arbitrary 
rules of criticism. The rapidly increasing number of reviews 
adds daily to this evil ; they arc engrossing a disproportion of 
creative talents, and these in turn are diverting the attention of 
the public from original works to criticisms. The mind seems 
enamored of itself, and is intent on gazing upon its own image. 

It is not our design, however, to enter upon the broad subject 
of criticism and reviews, nor to trace to a greater extent their 
influence upon the literature of the present day. It has been 
our simple endeavor to present to view some of the distinctive 
features which mark the literature of the past and present cen- 
turies. And we would fain hope that, ere long, attention will 
again be turned to those rich veins of thought, where the wealth 
of former days, and the treasures of an age itself, rich in intel- 
lectual stores, lie gamered up for the use of all succeeding times. 
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AUTHORSHIP IN AMERICA. 

Weee we permitted to read a complete history of the Lives 
of Authors, in all ages and countries, we should be surprised to 
discover how much they have been subject to the ills and hard- 
ships of life. The young and ardent scholar, who is looking 
forward to literature as a profession, would find much, we ap* 
prehend, in such a history, to cool his enthusiasm, and cast a 
shade over the bright dreams of his imagination. The flowers 
which he may have seen would wither away, and he would be- 
hold only thorns and barrenness. The poverty of authors is 
proverbial. While the purse-proud millionaire rolls along in 
wealth and luxury, the poor author, spumed by his aristocratic 
soperiors, is enduring bitter privations, and wasting the energies 
orhis life in his solitary study. Often do we see him scattering 
upon the world the treasures of a capacious intellect, adding 
wesdth to his country's literature, and increasing the knowledge 
and happiness of man, yet receiving but scanty returns, and 
perhajps suffered to die in beggary, unhonored and unlamented. 

StiA there can be no nobler pursuit than that of literature, and 
some will be ever ready to make it their profession. He who 
feels within the irrepressible fires of genius, will endure want, 
wretchedness, nay, death itself, to gratify his burning aspira- 
tions. Sent on a high and holy mission, it is not for him to 
regard the petty inconveniences of life. He is writing for pos- 
terity ; his voice is to be heard along the line of time lor centu- 
ries after his body has mouldered with decay. What should 
that man care for toil and suffering, who is grasping after the 
precious boon of immortality, and striving to inscribe his name 
on the eternal records of the illustrious ? Who can tell the 
rapture with which Homer, blind and poor, may have anticipa- 
ted the future glory of his undying verse ? What to Thucydides 
were banishment and degradation, while composing his match- 
less work, xrr,\Mi ig asi, as in the confidence of genius, he has 
himself styled it ? How richly Horace must have felt himself 
repaid for his labors, when he ^ave utterance to the exulting 
thought, " nan omnis moriar ?" We can imagine also the tn- 
umphant emotions of Tacitus, when he added these final words 
to one of his immortal productions, **• Agricola^ posteritati nor- 
ratus et traditiis^ superstes erit ;" and well can we conceive of 
the proud joy of Dante, while thinking that he was the dispenser 
of posthumous renown or infamy to those who treated him with 
neglect or persecution. 

But all men are not gifted with the endowments of genius, and 
we may well doubt whether many do not shrink from the pro- 
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fession of authorship, through want of encouragement and pat- 
ronage. In this country, our men of talents, aware that tney 
could not live by authorship, or at most would obtain but a 
scanty subsistence, are preferring the war of party spirit, or the 
tumult and hum of business, to the quiet and ease of literary 
pursuits. We have few men among us, who are engaged solely 
in the field of letters. We boast of our poets — our Bryants, 
Hallecks, and Spragues, who possess souls filled with rich founts 
ains of song — but not one of them is wedded to the muse. De- 
serting pursuits more congenial to their tastes, they engase in 
the thorny path of politics, or in the nice calculations of busi- 
nessy and oner up their incense on the altar of mammon. Occa- 
sionally they remind us in some noble lyric or wild dithyrambic, 
that they ai:e in possession of impassioned spirits — ^that we still 
have among us those who can give utterance to the immortal 
conceptions of poetry ; yet at times we almost fear, that ^ Mel* 
pomene and Euterpe, with their sister muses, have fled from 
the beautiful Praenestes and Aonian Aganippe, to dwell on Hy- 
perborean plains, by the rapid Aufidus, or storm*bearing Bos- 
phorus.'' We have also prose Writers, men of brilliant minds, 
and well qualified to adorn the highest walks of literature ; but, 
for the most part, they depend on other pursuits for subsistence ; 
nor can we wonder at this strange desertion of tlie field of let- 
ters, when we consider the uninviting prospect presented to the 
author. 

The spirit of the times, we think, is decidedly injurious to oor 
literature. We live in a practical age — an age in which the 
great cry is utility. The beauties of nature present charms, 
only so far as they subserve the march of improvement The 
utilitarian, as he looks upon our lofty mountains, thinks not of 
their solemn grandeur and sublimity, but of their rich beds of 
minerals, and cxhaustless stores of anthracite. He contemplates 
our majestic lakes and rivers, only in connection with steam- 
boats, canals, and merchandise, and, as he beholds the spray, 
and listens to the deep thunderings of Niagara, he wonders at 
its mifi[hty power for turning machinery, or perhaps exclaims 
with the enthusiastic tailor : 

** Lord ! what a place to sponge a coat !" 

It is with feelings of pride and self-glorification, that he surveys 
our country, and regards the progress of improvement; the 
forests of centuries, bowing before our hardy pioneers; our 
boundless prairies and wild savannahs, smiling under the hand 
of civilization ; rocks rent and mountains leveled, and the ocean* 
that once roared in tones of defiance to the timid mariner, now 
a crowded thoroughfare, bearing continually on its botom mul* 
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itudes of fearless souls. He considers the man of letters a 
irone — a non-producer and useless member of society — ^unlets 
le can be adapted to the Procrustean bed of utility. He looks 
pon Poetry, Fiction, and Romance, as sentimental nonsense, 
nited only to the atmosphere of a boarding school. The author 
rho ventures before that great Fadladeen, the public, must 
xpect that his production will meet the scorching criticism of 
he practical man, and be approved or condemned by the utili- 
arian standard. Cui bono ? What is its use ? is the interrogar 
ion it must meet While the man who can raise the loudest 
ry about internal improvement, is the subject of universal 
uidation, he who is bringing glory upon his country, and en- 
^ving her name on the eternal marble, is greeted wiUi a P&m- 
Bg sneer, and made a mark for the scorn and contempt ot the 
Dultitude. It is evident that such a spirit must discourage our 
LUthors, and exercise a restraining ana blighting influence upon 
»ur literature. 

Not only do we live in a practical age, but there is a kind of 
rild excitement pervading every department of life. So rapid 
HU been our progress in science and art, that our dormant en" 
\Tgies have been aroused, and a feeling of high enthusiasm im- 
larted to every member of society. As we behold the impetu- 
lUfl steam-horse dashing along over mountains and rivers, a 
:ind of electric joy shoots through our veins, animating every 
lerve, and we begin to despise the plodding movements of our 
tncestors, and pity their ignorance and barbarism. Wealth is 
he great object of pursuit ; every one is worshiping at the 
ihrine of the almighty dollar. Our literary men have a higher 
■egard for gold and silver, than for the treasures of the intellect 
)ur poets can talk more easily about land speculations, bank 
nvestments, and railroad stocks, than about dactyls and ana- 
NBSts, tropes and metaphors. We have not that quiet and steadi- 
less so necessary to success in literary pursuits. The author 
B inspired with the spirit of enterprise ; he plunges into the 
vhirl of business, and labors to increase the ferment of society. 
le finds few allurements in his study, and acquires a disrelish 
or the abstractions of authorship. When he looks around him, 
md sees many more lucrative employments ; when he finds his 
sarlier associates suddenly and with little efibrt obtaining wealth 
ind distinction, it can hardly be expected, that he should do 
otherwise than engage in the universal scramble for property. 
in England and &srmany these causes operate far less against 
iterary eflforts. There, society is in a state of rest, and induce- 
nents are held out sufficient to- call forth men of talents, and 
iaose them to join with ardor in the toils of authorship. Every 
lepartment of letters is filled with the aspiring and ambitious, 
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and the consequence is, that their literatures are strong, well- 
developed, and the noblest in the world. But we can console 
ourselves with the thought, that our country is in its vouth, and 
that our people are yet engaged in the noise and bustle of prep- 
aration. Our literature started into being but yesterday, nor 
can it be expected, that it should at once attain the strength and 
vigor of manhood. When time shall have hallowed the earlier 
events in our country's history ; when the struggles of the Pil- 
grims and the wild scenes of the Revolution shall be covered 
with the haze of antiquity ; when the shrill war-whoop and 
startling coronach of the Red Man shall be heard no more; 
when the tall pines of Oregon shall have fallen, and the fearlea 
emigrant found a resting place by the waters of the Paciiic: 
when cool experience and hoary wisdom shall have succeeded 
the zeal and ardor of youth ; when, in short, centuries have been 
added to our country's age, then may we expect a literature, 
wonderful in energy, unsurpassed in richness, and national in 
its character. 

The profession of authorship in this country would present 
far more attractions to the literary man, were proper notice 
taken of the indisputable rights of authors. Far from believing 
with Mr. Grecsbury, in Nicholas Nickleby, that " the creation of 
the pocket belong to one man, or one family, but the creations 
of the brain belong to the people at large,'* it is our opinion, that 
there is such a thing as literary property, and that it would be- 
come our national councils to acknowledge its existence by the 
enactment of an international copy right law. The want of 
such a law, we cannot but believe, is putting a fearful check 
upon the growth of our literature. Foreign works fill the mar- 
ket, and as they are furnished at a much lower price than native 
productions, they find ready purchasers, and obtain an extensive 
circulation ; while the works of our own authors, for the most 
part, remain on the shelves of the booksellers. The conse- 
quence is, that our literary men, unrewarded and discouraged, 
arc compelled to abandon their favorite pursuit for others, which 
will yield them adequate returns for their labors. That we 
have gifted minds amongst us, no one can doubt, when he re- 
gards the thousand and one i'ragmentary and fugitive produc- 
tions, which are continually appearing in our periodicals, giving 
us ample evidence, that our men of letters, were suitable induce^ 
ments held out, would bring honor to themselves and their coun- 
try, by more enduring works. If they could be placed on an 
equal footing with the writers of the old worlcU they would 
come forth from the ranks of political combatants, and, enterinj? 
a nobler field of exertion, the savans of England would sooiu 
confess, that we have talents in this country, worthy of admira- 
tion and respect. 
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By this introduction of foreign works, the opinions, tastes, and 
feelings of foreigners also find admittance, and are freely cir- 
culated amongst our own people. Much that we get from 
abroad is but sickly trash — the offals of courts, and the produc- 
tions of witlings and sciolists. Owing to the high admiration 
which we entertain for every thing that comes from such a 
source, our literature is in danger of losing those distinctive 
features of nationality, which it should be our delight to pre- 
serve and cherish, and of becoming an imitative one, an exotic, 
as it were, struggling for existence in an uncongenial soil, and 
drawing sustenance from other than its native springs. But 
with an international copy right, this trash would scarcely find 
a place among us ; the falsehoods and slanders of travelers, who 
take but a superficial view of our country and her institutions, 
would be limited in their influence, and we should have an in- 
dependent and national literature of our own. Our men of 
learning and genius would come forward and stamp the age 
with their influence — men who have confidence in tneir own 
abilities, and can think, examine, and write for themselves. 
They would frown down the petty scribblers of foreign courts 
with their sneers and insults, and exact from them the tribute of 
respect We should soon have, what we so much need, more 
esteem for ourselves, and our young writers, rising in their 
strength, and breaking away from habits of imitation and ser- 
vility, would put forth their native and untried energies, in bold 
and successful efforts. 

Not only does our literature call loudly for this international 
lawy but it would be a most just and righteous enactment. We 
are depriving the author of what is honestly his due ; nor can 
we wonder at the contempt which foreigners entertain towards 
us, while we are treating them with so much injustice. We 
can, indeed, pilfer from them with impunity, but our country is 
gaining no honor by refusing to extend to them this act of 
equity — for it is but an evidence of the universal cupidity and 
avarice by which our people are governed. While we see all 
our periodicals, hebdomadal and daily, city mammoth and 
country Lilliputian, crowded with foreign productions, bringing 
in rich returns to the publishers, we must expect this law will 
meet with opposition ; still, every argument tnat can be urged 
against it, will be sordid in its nature, and without weight in an 
honorable mind. It is to be hoped, then, that our statesmen will 
pay that attention to this subject, which is commensurate with 
Its importance — ^that the time will soon come, when we may 
have tnis provision in our statute books, imparting an impulse 
to the growth of our literature, and adding new lustre to our 
national honor. 
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We possess the materials, and can have a noble literature, if 
we will but appropriate and mould them to our use. No coun- 
try presents a richer field for the amateurs of science and ait, 
or more abundant themes for the poet and novelist, than our own. 
We cannot, indeed, boast of baronial castles and ffloomy cathe- 
drals ; we have no ivied column or fretted arch, famed in story 
and in song, to tell us of far-off antiquity ; no monumental won- 
ders, covered with the dust of time, to remind us of the glorious 
deeds of our ancestors ; and no historic associations, to link v 
with the memories of another age. Ours is not a wom-onl 
world ; every thing here wears the hue of freshness and youtk 
We have a scenery, rich, grand, and magnificent, diversified 
with touching beauties, and surpassing even the wildest dreami 
of the imagination. Mountains, rivers, and inland seas — ^foam- 
ing cataracts and placid lake8---4one and interminable foresti» 
that have never rung with the voice of civilization, and might; 
cities, crowded with a busy population, where the notes of hap- 
piness are continually ascending, like incense to heaven — ^wilder- 
ness and plain — all are readv for the use of the moulding and 
creating intellect. And we have still amongst us the remnants 
of that race who once peopled these shores — ^the lion-hearted 
sons of the forest. What themes for poetry do they present! 
With what wonderful effect their sufferings and their fate might 
be woven into the tale of fiction ! Their wild traditions and 
legends — their strange customs and traits of character — ^their 
battle cry and death yell — their unyielding courage, which no 
terrors could overcome, and their rapid disappearance before 
the march of civilization — all these furnish themes such as the 
most fertile imagination would never have conceived. Theo 
we have our own eventful history — ^the clarion peal of the Rev- 
olution, and the glad song of liberty — our border wars, and ail 
the dangers our voung republic has passed throush to gain a 
foothold among the nations of the earth, and her glorious pros- 
pects, which no coloring of words could exaggerate, and which 
arc sufficient to awaken the highest enthusiasm in the mind of 
the patriotic author. Have we not, then, amongst us rich ma- 
terials for an indigenous Literature ? And whv may we not 
make use of them, ere foreigners shall snatch them from our 
grasp? Let our authors leave the exhausted soil of the old 
world, and turn their attention to their native land. They will 
find here no starving population, no idle and disgustinff Laia- 
roni, but a happy and interesting people, calling upon them to 
perpetuate the glories of their country, and weave for themselves 
a proud garland of fame. 

The lover of his country is regarding the condition and pro- 
gress of our literature with intense interest He need not de- 
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. The future is bright with hope, and time will unfold splen- 
^esults. The restraints which are now felt, will, ere long, 
imoved, and our authors will be stimulated to noble exer- 
. The historian will come forward and record in living 
rs the annals of our republic. The biographer will silently 
\ the names of our mighty men, and leave them to the gaze 
»sterity. The novelist will extend his wand over the realms 
tellect, interweaving the events of history with the fictions 
s imagination* And the poet will catch the harmonies of 
^oves and streams, and, as if inspired, pour forth strains 
will wake a responsive note in every patriotic heart. Some 
d-wide genius will yet arise from among us, and hasten the 
ng of a brighter day in our literature. These are no idle 
ms. The omens have been watched, and they are favor- 
; the oracle has been consulted, and in the plainest language 
the Pythoness tell us of a glorious future. 2 
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THE ANGEL'S LAMENT. 

A TOWS of woe on the dying gale. 
With notes o( sorrow and words o( wail ; 
An angel spirit in anguish grieves. 
And singeth the dirge of the soul it leaves. 
The dirge of a soul that refused to hear 
Its guardian angel that whispered near. 
And turned to the crime no dying moans. 
Nor pleading prayer, nor anguished groans. 
Nor penance, nor saving Mood atones. 

" No more, no more with a faithful eye. 
And a soul of love may I hover uigh. 
Unseen, unknown, with a noiseless wing. 
The message of warning and grace to bring ; 
The man I have watched in his riper yean. 
The youth that I guarded through peril and fears. 
The child that I loved in days of yore, 
I may guard and love— no more— no more ! 

** I watched the couch where, in (juiet laid. 
The infant slept while the mother prayed ; 
And I told in heaven the prayers and tears 
That her soul poured out in its love and fears ; 
But his guileless days are forever flown. 
And a spell of death o*er his soul is thrown. 
And the innocent hopes that his childhood bore. 
Shall retmn to his heart, no m or e n o mora f 
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*' Ad angel of mercy I waited long. 
To bear his return to the angel throng ; 
And oft, in bis fear, when his eye was dim, 
I whispered of pardon and love for him ; 
But he sinned the sin that no mortal may. 
And return again from hk) downward way ; 
And the Saviour's blood o*er his guilt may pour 
From its fountain of healing, no more — no more ! 

" And years, long years o*er his head may roll. 
Yet bring no hope to his blighted sool ; 
They shall steal along with their hours of care. 
And of reckless mirth, and of wild despair ; 
But the same sealed doom, like a baleful cloud. 
His pathway shall shadow, his hopes enshroud ; 
For his seasons of pardon and love are o*er. 
And mercy is offered, no more — no more ! 

" My mission is ended, and I return 
To the radiant throne where the seraphs bum. 
Where the songs of bliss are forever rolled 
From the sounding wires of the harps o( gold ; 
And he, *mid the anguish of endless pain. 
Shall long for the mercy he scorned in vahi ; 
The love he hath slighted, in vain implore ; 
I may come with my message, no more — no more ?" 

No more ! no more ! and the spirit bright. 
From the self-destroyed, beareth up his flight ; 
And the echo dies on the mortal ear- 
Yet still in my musing, I seem to hear 
The angel wail, on his journey home. 
As he sweeps along through the starry dome, 
The fate of the spirit lost deplore, 
And strangely sound on the crystal shore 
Of the regions of glory — *• no more— no more !" 



INFLUENCE OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

M /t>^ mUn Valtrlandi 

Vatbbland ! What volumes of meaning are comprehended 
in that name I And ever, as its solemn tones fall on our ear, a 
deep seriousness steals over our hearts, the pulse beats dower 
in our veins, and vre shrink in trembling awe, while the home 
of deep, mysterious thought, rises dim and spectre-like before 
us. 'Tis not a land of vine-clad hills and sunny skieti of courtly, 
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gallant knights and ray, light-hearted ladies fair, but over the 
dreary forests and humid plains of that stranffe, thoughtful 
people, hangs an eternal cloud, rising incessant frora the Ger- 
man Meerschaum, 

" Oa which no rainbow ever sat. 
No sunshine ever gleaoied." 

We look back long ages into the history of the bold Teutonic 
race, and strange sights come crowding on our vision. T^at 
fierce, warrior race, of giant form, in mail and brazen armor 
clad, five hundred years ago, waging exterminating war with 
the merciless Guelphs — the ancient castles, with their frowning 
battlements, looking grimly down from every stronghold of 
nature — the ghosts of a hundred thousand victims, whose blood 
has dyed the Grerman soil, condemned for witchcraft — and in 
later times, the wild, uproarious Burschentide, which, with 
shout and song, and a glorious '' Live thou hoch T to Father- 
land, comes sweeping by — all in that distant cloud-land appear 
in dim, shadowy outline, exciting our wonder, and openmg a 
boundless field, where the fancy may revel in its wild vaganes. 
But we pass lightly over these topics to another, which more 
nearlv concerns us, that of the innuence of German literature, 
which we shall now consider. 

It is but yesterday that German literature obtained a name 
amon^ us. Less than a century has elapsed since it could claim 
a distmct existence in its native land. 

In 1750, that country was without a national literature, or it 
was known only as a laughing stock and reproach. At best, it 
was only scholastic and common place, giving no indications of 
the high rank which it was destined soon to attain. Books there 
were, it is true, theological, antiquarian, speculative, and even 
practical works, for the people. But we look in vain for men 
of lasting fame, writing on subjects of general interest, or ad- 
vancing new and independent theories. 

For two centuries after the Reformation, German genius 
strangely slumbered, while that of surrounding nations displayed 
the greatest activity. But it slumbered only, and was not ex- 
tinguished. It was the calm repose of the powerful giant, after 
an Herculean eflTort, reinvigorating his exhausted energies for a 
more striking display of strength. Such a display has been 
made by the (rerman mind during the last century. Shaking 
oS the slumber of ages, a host of illustrious names at once ap- 
peared, astonishing tne world by their bold achievements and 
■uccess in the field of literature. 

Like Minerva from the brain of Jove, they leaped at once in 
complete armor, and the full strength of mature age, into the 
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field of conflict^ and fought with such hopeful, manly earnest- 
ness, that thev have won for their Fatherland the first rank in 
national literature. In the van stood Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller, virhose writings alone would constitute a literature of 
which any nation might justly be proud. Endowed with mightv 
intellectual power, far-reaching vision, and an undaunted spint 
to grapple with error, they were hailed as the deliverers of tneir 
country from her intellectual bondage. 

But speedy as has been the growth of Grerman literature, it 
now exerts a more commanding influence than that of any other 
nation. Not that German autnors are read more extensively, 
or with greater interest, among the people at large, than those 
of other nations, for such is not the case. But that writers who 
sway public sentiment, both at home and abroad* are imbibing 
more deeply the spirit of this literature, is manifestly evident 
In England, this is more especially true. It is but a few years 
since the German language was there looked upon with con- 
tempt, German sentiment and metaphysics made the subjects of 
disdainful criticism, and German poetry proscribed as unnatural 
and aflected. But public sentiment has undergone a radical and 
wide-spread change. 

All deep thinkers there, (and, indeed, we may add, throughout 
Europe,) are now familiar with the language in which the 
mightiest intellects of the past century have poured forth their 
treasures to the world. The spirit which breathe through Ger- 
man authors, has pervaded every department of Engliah literal 
ture. Coleridge has drank deep at the fountains of German 
philosophy, and, in his own vigorous mind, matured a system, 
which, if it has not shaken the theories of Locke, Stewart, and 
Brown, has, at least, led men to inquire, whether there may not 
be important truths in this science, of which these philosophen 
never dreamed. 

It is true, that Coleridge, by the skillful use of language, and 
the splendid fascinations of a scholastic and philosophic dictioD, 
has advanced some truths as original, which were first discov- 
ered by his predecessors, in this field of inquiry. But it is also 
true, that many of his speculations can claim not only the merit 
of originality, but have led to the most important results. That 
spirit of inquiry alone, which has been aroused, has been of in- 
calculable benefit. The attention has been directed to the fact, 
that there is knowledge in man, that is not derived from the 
senses. It has been discovered, that there are mysteries un- 
solved—dark places in the mind, which are not to be enlightened 
by re-modeling the shallow systems of by-gone philosophers, but 
which demand the highest efibrts of earnest, vigorous thooffht 

But if we consider the popular literature of the day, we shall 
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find the influence of the German spirit more strikingly apparent 
Carlyle, with his earnest, inquiring mind, directed by a warm 
and glowing heart, stands the representative and interpreter of 
this spirit — ^the great Hierophant, who would disclose to us, by 
his devout teaching, the mysteries and divine wisdom of this 
** modem Holy Land." He has been the ministering priest at 
the altar of its sacred temples, and caught the inspiration of the 
hallowed fire which has kindled thereon. To say that he is 
most familiar with the great minds of Germany, is not enouffb — 
he breathes the same spirit with them, proposes to himself the 
same high ends, and, in the full strength and manly viffor of our 
Saxon tongue, pours forth the deep and earnest thougnts of an 
independent spirit. The all-pervading sentiment of his writings, 
is, the dignity and worth of man, and a hopeful looking for a 
higher destiny than he has yet attained. Disdaining, in his 
earnest pursuit of this one object, to follow in the beaten track 
of his predecessors, or be governed by the nice distinctions of 
a shallow criticism, he has boldly struck out for himself a new 
path, and dared to speak the feelings of his heart, in a stvle 
peculiarly his own. We believe this style, to a considerable 
extent, to be unnatural and affected, that many of his views are 
visionary and even dangerous, and should not be received with- 
out the most careful examination. But yet there is a magic in 
his pen, an irresistible charm, which rivets our attention, leading 
us still onward and upward, and forcing us to admire, even 
where we cannot assent. The writings of this great man bear 
the impress of profound thought, a sincere and trusting heart* 
aiming at high and worthy purposes, and manfully batUing for 
the truth, against every form of error, by which the mind is 
kept in bondage. It were well for us more diligently to study 
such authors, and especially the literature whose spirit they 
breathe, for we shall find much there that is best for man — ^the 
heart speaking to the heart, and kindling in the divinity within, 
nx>re ardent aspirations after the highest good. 

It is not difficult to account for the wide influence which Grer- 
man literature has acquired, and the still more extensive sway 
which it is yet destined to exert. It contains within itself the ele- 
ments of a popularity, world-wide and time-enduring. It rests 
on no superficial foundation. Whatever stability and finish, pro- 
found scholarship, and a long course of severe mental discipline, 
can give to any literature, is possessed by that of Germany. 
Those famous Universities, where the German mind has been 
maturing for the mighty efforts it has put forth during the last 
century, are of no recent ori^n. Five hundred years ago, 
Heidleberg could boast its scholars of illustrious name. Even 
earlier tlmn this, under the Hohenataufen emperors, was a glo- 

TOL. rm. 29 
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rious period in the history of Grerman literature. True, the 
songs of those early bards were but small and rude beginnings, 
compared with the efforts of later times, and can hardly be con- 
sidered as forming a distinct national literature. Yet we can- 
not but admire that noble race of heroes, who, while waging an 
exterminating war with the Guelphs, cultivated with such ardor 
the arts and sciences, which had risen upon the ruins of ancient 
civilization. 

In the lyric and patriotic songs of this period, which sprang 
from the traditions relating to the times of Nibelungen and 
Attila, and the bloody period of Northern mythology, we trace 
the first germs of (Jerman poetry, which has since attained such 
perfection. They breathe the same free spirit, the same glowing 
warmth and true German heart, which we see displayed in 
Schiller and Goethe ; and from these ancient lays are drawn 
some of the most beautiful artistic creations of which Germany 
can boast. Nor is German literature wanting in classic ele- 
gance and purity. Indeed, no nation more abounds in beautiful 
translations from ancient authors, or has illustrated them with 
more profound criticisms and learned annotations. 

With equal ardor have they applied themselves to the study 
of whatever is valuable in the modern literature of foreign 
nations. Shakespeare is understood as well, and appreciated 
as highly among the Germans, as at home. Tasso has there 
won greener laurels and more enduring fame, than in his native 
land ; and Franklin takes his stand side by side with those who 
are ranked as stars of the first magnitude in their Fatherland. 

But the most striking characteristic of German literature, 
which preeminently distinguishes it from that of other nations, 
and which has, more than any tiling else, given it its command- 
ing influence, \s freedom of thought and earnestness. Political 
freedom is greaf, but intellectual greater. This is the only true 
foundation on which an enduring national literature can be built 
and only, while characterized by freedom of thought and earnest- 
ness, will its progress be onward and upward. In (Jermany, there 
is the most perfect freedom of opinion on cverv subject It is 
chiefly owing to this intellectual freedom, that 6erman Univer- 
sities have become the resort of students from every part of the 
world. Poor as Germany is, she has more richly endowed her 
institutions of learning, than any other nation. The chairs of 
their Professorships, of which Gottingen alone contains more 
than ninety, are filled with men of splendid talent and vast eru- 
dition. Oxford and Cambridge may boast a more ancient 
standing and greater wealth, but they sink into insignificance 
when compared with their sister institutions of Germany, on 
which they once looked down in scorn. For the last century, 
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they have produced scarcely half a dozen minds which could 
rank with the host of German writers, renowned throughout the 
world for their attainments in literature and science. Cramped 
by conformity to long established usage, and servilely followmg 
in the beaten track of their predecessors, those classic shades of 
our ancestors, instead of becoming the seats of free thought, 
and the fountains of a pure, elevated, and constantly progress- 
ing literature, have rather been prison houses for tne mind, 
teaching the '' doctrines and traditions of men," and checking the 
boldest exercise of the reason, lest its conclusions should con- 
flict with systems hallowed by the sacred charm of antiquity. 
After the glorious era of the reign of the Maiden Queen, and 
the civil commotions of the seventeenth century, we no longer 
find English literature the free and beautiful outpouring of the 
heart, but degenerating to one of common-place ideas and utili- 
tarian spirit, and almost entirely deficient in those qualities so 
essential to a valuable national literature, originality, romance, 
and enthusiasm. 

The most serious charge brought against the influence of 
German literature of the present day, is its tendency to infidel- 
ity. Prejudiced sectarians and stupid critics have again and 
a^ain reiterated their charges of irreligion, licentiousness, and 
aUieism, against the great names who have stood at the head of 
modem German literature. It has long been contended that 
the main tendency of the most popular German writings, was 
to a rejection of divine revelation, and the substitution of hu- 
man creeds in its stead. If this were true, it would be indeed 
a sad comment on the highest efforts of human reason, enlight- 
ened by revelation. But it is not true. Who can for a mo- 
ment suppose that the freest use of that reason which God has 
placed within to be exercised, that the deepest and most philo- 
sophical investigations into the nature and operations of the 
mind, and the nicest observation and most earnest study of na- 
ture in her varied aspects, could lead to such a result r Who 
will believe that profane irreverence, or a disregard of the high- 
est obligations imposed on man by his Maker, can be the char- 
acteristic tendency of thoughtful, serious, imaginative minds 7 
Nor do we find the charge at all sustained by tacts. Although 
Germany contains near twenty millions of Catholics, almost two 
thirds of her whole population, yet every man who has acquired 
immortal fame as a thinker, has been the champion of the protr 
estant faith. It is true they are not all such as we call ortho- 
dox, and perhaps have not subscribed to the creeds of the re- 
formers tliree hundred years ago, or indeed to any system of 
human faith. But in the pure sentiments they uttered, the high 
and spiritual lives they led, and in their earnest and self-deny- 
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ing labors for civil and religious liberty, we have the evidence 
that they felt the obligations of laws not less binding and sacred 
than those of the pentateuch or the canons. So far is this lite- 
rature from having an infidel tendency, that we believe it has 
been more efficient than that of any other nation in promoting 
Christianity. What but the critical philosophy of Germany, as 
modified by the immortal Cousin and the divines of Elnglazid 
and our own country, has checked the materialism and atheism 
of the French philosophers, arrested the downward tendency of 
their dangerous systems, and rescued morality and religion 
from threatened ruin. It would be absurd to suppose that Ger- 
man literature, like that of every other nation, does not contain 
much that is exceptionable, dangerous, and deserving censure. 
But to assert that a literature which has been created by the 

S'eatest masters of thought which Europe has produced, since 
e age of Rosseau, which combines more true originality, 
depth, and earnestness, than that of any other nation, is chieify 
characterized by immorality, is as unjust as it is untrue. 

Our limits will only permit us to notice briefly the influence 
of German literature upon that of our own country. That it is 
destined to exert a powerful influence on our national literature, 
is manifest, and it is equally certain, that this influence will be of 
a salutary character. No nation more needs the instruction 
which our German brethren are able to impart, none is more 
worthy to learn of them, than our own. We have within us the 
elements for creating a more dorious literature, than any that has 
yet existed. We unite the fire, energy, and vigor of the Saxon 
race, with the power of patient research, enthusiasm, and ima- 

g 'nation of the Teutonic. Politically speaking, we are the 
eest nation in the world, but in intellectual freedom are far be- 
hind the spirit of the age. Nowhere is the tyranny of opinion 
more despotic than here. In our pilgrim fathers it was our for- 
tune to possess ancestors of high moral principle and an undy- 
ing love for liberty; our misfortune, that they were too often men 
otnarrow views, strong prejudices, and bigoted feelings. In 
our indiscriminate admiration of their characters we have un- 
consciously been weaving the cords which have fettered the ac- 
tion of independent, original thought. Hence has our literature 
acquired that imitative utilitarian character for which it is dis- 
tinguished, and which has prevented its attaining that compass, 
depth, and above all, that earnestness, which has immortalized 
the literature of Germany, and clothed it with enduring beauty. 
Our literature consists too much of a constant repetition of 
moral and religious common-places for practical use ; of politi- 
cal discussion by mere party demagogues, and scientific rnqui- 
riei only so far as they are connected with the art of money- 
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making. In addition to this, do we find everywhere current, a 
frothyy frivolous literature, the ofispring of second rate minds, 
made for to-day, and gloriously independent of to-morrow. It 
is true there are some noble exceptions to this species of litera- 
ture, and our country has produced authors of whom we may 
justly be proud. But while such a constant demand exists for 
the merely practical, little can be hoped from true, energetic 
originality. The efforts of the most powerful minds, whicn, if 
rightly directed, might acquire the highest renown for their 
country's literature, and shed around it unfading lustre, are 
wasted in ministering to a depraved taste, or ignobly employed 
in promoting selfish purposes and personal aggrandizement A 
book is no longer published to give utterance to some mighty 
and carefuUy elaborated truth, but ** in consequence of the de- 
mand." ^ Great writers are no longer looked upon as the 
priests of social life, speaking from the foot of their respective 
altars the winged words of a divine mission, but as popular and 
admired writers, whose names ensure a ready demand from cir- 
culating libraries and book clubs.'' So long as these things are 
so, must we suffer the reproaches which our envious English 
brethren are so fond of heaping upon our national literature, 
with the mortifying consciousness that they are but too well de- 
served. We have in this case, however, the consolation, that 
from the ** fast-anchored isle" such reproaches come with a pe- 
culiarly bad grace. Let not our testy brother John lay the 
** flattering unction to his soul," that he has so far outstripped us 
in the literary career. Little as we have done in comparison 
with what we might and ought, since we have claimed a na- 
tional existence, we may doubt, even, if he has equaled us in 
the production of an original and permanently valuable litera- 
ture. 

For the last half century England has produced but two wri- 
ters preeminently distinguished— Scott and Wordsworth. Far 
be it from us to question the genius of Scotland's noblest bard, 
for in the bold shadows he has evoked from the past by the ma- 
gic of his pen, in the sweet, rich music of his harp, have we 
gladdened many weary hours of this pilgrimage life, and trod 
with lighter step and freer heart this toilsome earth. But why 
should we hesitate to say what his own ingenuous spirit ac- 
knowledged, that the idea of some of his most finished and suc- 
cetBful efforts was borrowed from (rerman authors ? Of the 
great would-be interpreter of Nature, we can speak, if with less 
reverence, yet more certainty. Whether we consider the few 
really beautiful passages in which no one can mistake the inspi- 
ration of the muse, or the hundreds of shockingly dull prosaic 
vene*— description!, which are nothing more than catsJogues, 
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and whose inspiration was caught anywhere rather than at the 
Castalian fount — his admirers will not at this day be startled 
with the assertion, that the doctrines which his lines inculcate, 
are drawn almost entirely, with slight variations, from the great 
German masters. Indeed, we have reason to fear he has Dot 
confined himself to plagiarisms of sentiment only. That famous 
song on which rests so great a part of his fame, and which one 
of his worshipers swore, in an ecstasy of admiration, contained 
more real poetry than was to be found in all the rest of the Eng- 
lish bards together, commencing, 

" Mj' heart leap* up when I behold 
A rnin]x>w in the «ky/' 

has, unfortunately for the poet's credit, been recently discovered 
almost verbatim in a German work published some thirtv years 
since, from whence it is strongly suspected the poet might have 
accidentally caught the idea. 

But we arc wandering. The faults which we may detect in 
foroiOT literature furnish neither excuse nor remedy for those 
which exist in our own, and which every true American scholar 
desires to sec removed. We believe an important means for 
the correction of these faults will be the more earnest study of 
German literature — not the letter, but the spirit. Theirs is a 
literature of thought and feeling, ours of character and action. 
Neither alone is complete — unite them and they will form a per- 
fect model. We say, then, let German literature be cultivated 
among us. It is not the mere froth-work of the imagination, 
begotten in a day, and as soon to die, but in every page we feel 
the beating of a strong earnest heart, breathing a purer and 
more spiritual atmosphere than we shall elsewhere und. It is 
true that the German literature of the present day occupies not 
the same high ground wiiich it did a quarter of a century since. 
The blighting influence of that utilitarian spirit which is becom- 
ing everywhere so prevalent, witherinff by its poisonous breath 
all that is purest and best, is at lengtn felt upon the German 
mind. The brilliant stars which shone with such luster in her 
literary galaxy, have set in eternal night. The mighty Schiller 
and Goethe, with their illustrious compeers, have passed away, 
and their mantle has not fallen on their successors. But Tieck 
and Schelling are still alive — names worthy to represent the 
golden age of German literature. And even the departed are 

?^et with us in spirit. The soul thrills with the deep, heaven- 
breathing meloay of the German bards, in whose slmplicityy 
lire, and grandeur, we see the faded glory of the Homeric age 
return. The heart bows to the high teaching of her spiritua} 
philosophy, we look with silent wonder upon her profound 8y&- 
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tems of criticism and esthetics, and in admiration of the beau- 
tiful productions of her unrivaled artists. With the spirit of 
devout neophytes, and earnest inquirers after truth, does it bo- 
come us to approach her sacred temples of science, for the earth 
OD which we tread is holy ground. 



A TRIP TO THE TROPICS,- 

FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. 

LETTER III. 

Lmd bo !-4taU-Eoek— Santa Cmzr-importimate vbltora— a recognitlon--cuiloi»-lioaaefi)nDBlltl«i-- 
Fraderickilaed— a Weit India viUan-my uncle— a dinner party— indlfestion. 

Sauta Gkuz, January «hb, 1S4 — . 
Mv DsAK Wkaholb : — 

On the third day after we had fallen in with the brig from 
Porto Rico, my ears were assailed by an extraordinary tumult 
among the live stock, which were safely stowed away in the 
long-boat. For be it remembered, that on board a vessel every 
thing is contrived " a double debt to pay ;" and for the fulfill- 
ment of so desirable an object as that of economizing room, the 
most ingenious inventions have been resorted to. By a species 
of legerdemain, into the secret of which only the steward and 
stewardess are initiated, every article of the cabin furniture, on 
the pressing of a spring or the sliding of a pannel, is capable of 
undergoing some unexpected transformation. On this occasion 
our long-boat contained a stall for the cow, a pig stye, and two 
chicken coops, not to mention the innumerable coils of rope» 
balls of spunyam, and other accessories of ship tackling that 
filled up the interstices. As I was saying, the cocks crowed, 
the hens cackled, and the pigs grunted with unusual vigor ; all 
of which (according to the sailors) announced our approach to 
land. Towards evening these prognostications were duly veri- 
fied. First the group of the Virgin Gorda, bearing southwest 
from us, and shortly afterwards the heights of Anagada and 
Tortola successively emerged from the horizon. The captain's 
original desim was to make a passage between Anagada and 
the Virgin Gorda; but owing to a danj^erous reef of rocks 
thereabouts, and the anticipateddarkness of the night, he changed 
hit intention, and directed his course for the Sail-Rock passage ; 
it being- a safer, though less expeditious rout 

About midnight the cabin boy, as I had previously instructed 
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him, aroused me from my berth. I dressed myself hastily and 
mounted the quarter-deck, where I was amply repaid for the 
trouble I had taken. The scene that presented itself was beau- 
tiful beyond description. The moon, which, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, had arisen with a brilliancy only to be witnessed in 
the tropics, tinged the distant hills of St Thomas, which ve 
were leaving on our lee, and brought into view St. John's and 
the innumerable islets that lie in the vicinity. The breeze, which 
had freshened up from the northeast, carried us along at the rate 
of nine knots, and the vessel, as she impetuously pfoughed the 
waves, dashed the spray in one continued jet in advance of her 
prow, whilst she left behind her a wake of molten silver, gemmed 
nere and there by still brighter phosphoric corruscations. 

In turning my eyes towards different points of the compass, 
in quest of new beauties, I was suddenly startled by a sight I 
least expected, and which had not before arrested my attention— 
a gifi^antic ship under full sail, and bearing directly in our course! 

*' What in the world is this V* said I, as I interrupted the cap- 
tain, who was giving some directions to the man at the wheel, 
and pointed to the object of my inquiry. " What have we here, 
Captain D , the Flying Dutchman 1** 

" Oh, no, Mr. Mango, we're not doomed to Davy's locker yet 
awhile — ^that's the Sail-Rock, sir." 

And sure enough, upon closer observation it proved to be 
nothing but a white rock, that rose abruptly out of the sea. 
Hereupon the captain commenced a yam about the commander 
of a Dutch man-of-war, who, coming across this same rock by 
night, and taking it for a ship, hailed it ; but receiving no an- 
swer, he fired a broadside into it ; the supposed vessel still re- 
maining obstinate, Mynheer determined at least to teach her a 
lesson in politeness, and so kept up a heavy battery until day- 
light, when he found, to his astonishment, that he had been 
wasting his powder and balls upon a solid rock. 

Soon after sunrise I resumed my position on decky and dis- 
covered Santa Cruz, at first a bare outline, gradually developing 
itself above the southern horizon. The hills, which before were 
blended together into one informal mass, began, as we ap- 
proached, to separate and form gullies between them. First, 
the planter's estates, with their sugar-houses and windmills in the 
rear, could be contrasted with the deep green of the cane tops 
that surrounded them. Next, the tall coconut trees that skirted 
in most places the water's edge, seemed to follow each other in 
quick succession, as we rounded the point and rode into the 
harbor of Frederickstaed, or West End. We could now dis- 
tinguish the black faces and white trowsers of numerous groups 
of negroes, loitering or actively engaged upon the beacL The 
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most prominent object, however, was the custom-house, above 
which the Danish flag spread its ample folds to the breeze. 

Hardly had we cast anchor, than we were surrounded by 
bumboats, and a moment afterwards the wooly heads of their 
dinffy crews were seen peering in all directions over the gun- 
wale of the ship. Some climbed up the loose rigging that hung 
about the bowsprit, others clung on to the scupper holes, and 
some drew themselves up by the ropes that were attached to 
the davits, from which the jolly-boat had just been lowered. 
Some oiTered fruit for sale, others shells, and some displayed 
before the passengers very pretty reticules and necklaces, made 
of wild tamarind seeds. 

** Massa hab de fine bell apples ?" inquired a little imp of Tar- 
tarus, whose nether garments of coarse duck constituted his only 
apparel ; ^ him sweet and good for eat." 

** Look at de beautiful shaddocks, plucked fresh dis momin 
^spressly for massa," chimed in another of our noisy assailants, 
at the same time emptying at my feet a pannier of ripe, golden 
fruit, as large as ostrich eggs. 

It being impossible to resist this latter importunity, I pur- 
chased some shaddocks, and turned to look over the side of^the 
vessel, thinking myself secure from further molestation. But 
here I was saluted by a stout negress in a very loose dishabille, 
who was seated in one of the bumboats, from which she had not 
ventured to transport her unwieldy form. 

** De fine spruce for buccra massa," bawled out this ebony 
vender of small beer ; and, in spite of my remonstrances, she 
popped off a bottle of the foaming liquor, half of which having 
voluntarily decanted itself into the sea, she insisted upon my 
drinking the remainder. 

As I stood on deck impatiently awaiting the arrival of my 
uncle, who I knew would be on the lookout for me, I observed a 
small boat approaching us, the ludicrous appearance of which 
attracted my attention. In the stem sheets there sat a corpu- 
lent old gentleman, dressed in white, with an umbrageous Pa- 
nama hat upon his head, and whose weight so overbalanced 
that of the negro, who was pulling lustily at the oars, as to raise 
the bow of the boat high and dry out of the water. No sooner 
had this little craft come alongside, than I recognized in the 
jolly countenance of its principal occupant, no less a personage 
than my uncle himself. At this recognition, after oidding a 
hasty adieu to my fellow passengers who were bound further to 
windward, I dropped aboard the boat with all possible despatch, 
thouffh, I must say, without making any sensible alteration in its 
position, and was met by a hearty greeting on the part of my 
delighted relative. We were soon rowed ashorci where I had 
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to undergo the ceremony of unlocking my trunk in the preienoe 
of a Danish officer, who, though he never once took eyes from 
off the buckle of his sword belt, which he was polishing with 
his sleeve, pronounced it to contain nothing contraband, and I 
was permitted, with this prophetic declaration, to have it strap- 
ped behind my uncle's volante^ (a rickety concern, drawn by 
two Spanish ponies,) which had been waiting for us on the 
beach. 

Jupiter^ the black servant who had lately figured as oarsman, 
now flourished the whip ; and as he drove at a rapid rate 
through the streets of Frederickstacd, I could not help being 
struck with the singular appearance of the town. The houses, 
for the most part, were built upon arches or piles, at a consider- 
able elevation above the ground ; few of them exceeded a single 
story in height, but what they lacked in this particular they am- 
plv compensated for in their excessive length and breadth. 
Their predominating tints, which were white and a bright yel- 
low, the green venitians that shaded their unglazed windows, 
and the gaudy tiaras of the negresses, as they shambled (not to 
say walked) to and fro, talking their uncouth gibberish— these 
objects, aided by the glare of a scorching sun, which had now 
reached its meridian, presented an array of colors that was 
truly dazzling to look upon. 

We soon cleared the precincts of the town ; and now behold 
us en route towards the Wheel-of-Fortune Estate, my uncle's 
plantation. The road was perfect : it was as hard and as level 
as a bowling alley, and emitted a rumbling sound as we rattled 
over it, very much as though we had been crossing a succession 
of wooden bridges. It was skirted on either side by an unbro- 
ken range of coconut trees, whose luxuriant branches, as they 
waved high above our heads, completely protected us from the 
oppressive heat of the sun. After an hour's ride, durine which 
we only experienced five distinct showers of rain, with bright 
sunshine intervening, wc drove up an orange grove, redolent 
with spicy odors, and the next moment I found myself in the 
verandah of my uncle's house. Here I was welcomed by a 
maiden aunt and two cousins, {cousines^ my dear Bob ! — what a 
pity we have no such word in English :) the first was rather 
passie of course, but the two latter were young and pretty, 
though their complexions had become somewhat sallow firam 
the effects of the climate. These, with the addition of Mr. 
Trusty the overseer, three male and four female slaves, form the 
whole of my uncle's household. But of my uncle himself. 

Mr. Occident Mango is perhaps as fair a specimen of a West 
India planter as could be well selected ; and if his fondness for 
good cheer gives him somewhat the air of a ban tivanit luid af- 
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flicU his left foot with an occasional twinge of the gouU it never 
detracts from his countenance the beaming radiancy, the hearty, 
good-humored expression with which it is invariably vested. 
As for his treatment towards his slaves, it is unexceptionable, 
and a sleeker, better-conditioned set of beings I never wish to 
set eyes upon. This, indeed, is partly owinff to the kindness 
of my aunt Dorothy, who pays their cottages daily visits, in or- 
der to supply them with such necessaries as they may stand in 
Deed of; and partly owing to the careful supervision of Mr. 
Trusty. His hospitality is unbounded, and his board, whilst it 
is plentifully supplied with the luxuries of life, never lacks guests 
to partake of them. In short, to sum up his character at once, 
he is an old gentleman that loves his friend, his bottle, and his 
joke. 

Not to weary you with the volley of questions with which I 
was saluted, and a thousand other unnecessary details, suffice it 
to say, that shortly after my arrival we partook of a slight 
luncheon, and at about six o'clock proceeded to the dining-halL 
The procession moved as follows : — first my uncle and aunt ; 
next came my eldest cousin, escorted by the Herr Yon , 
who had just stopped on his way to Frederickstaed ; whilst I, 
with my cousin Christina on my arm, followed by Mr. Trusty, 
drew up the rear. The hall was lit by numerous wax candles, 
completely enveloped in long glass shades, as a protection 
against flaws of wind and insects, the light of which, as it was 
reflected from the plate, the cutrglass dishes and decanters that 
covered the table, dazzled the eye, and rendered the appearance 
of things highly attractive. 

Dinner is a most elaborate meal with the West Indians. Qn 
this occasion green turtle predominated, and was served up in 
all the varieties of soup, steaks, calipash and calipee : for the 
due appreciation of which I had been unconsciously preparing 
ever since I left home. " No wonder my uncle has a gouty toe, 
thought I, as, with an appetite induced by the stimulus of a 
sea voyage, I partook indiscriminately of turtle steaks, crabs, 
yams, and fried plantains. The second course consisted of 
fruits, among which I make honorable mention of the sapodillos, 
guavas, mangos, and, last not least, the avocado pears, or, as the 
negroes call them, alligator pears, and, sometimes, overseez^s 
butter: they contain a rich vegetable marrow, which is eaten 
with pepper and salt. After the cloth was removed and the la* 
dies had retired, a case of choice liqueurs and some Pecan nuts 
were placed on the table. The wine, which was claret, had 
been cooled by evaporation, and the water with which we di- 
luted it having, in its passage through a dripping stone, situated 
in some sequestered part of the house, been, every drop of itt 
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exposed to the fresh sea breeze, was conveyed to us in gogkts^ 
or earthem jars. So that we suffered no inconvenience from 
the want of ice, a luxury seldom to be had on these islands. 

It was quite late in the evening when I retreated to my room. 
I was not yet (as the sailors say) off my sea legs : I still heard 
the roaring of the waves as though I had a huge conch shell at 
each ear, and the bed seemed to rock and pitch in spite of my- 
self. Exhausted as I was by the fatigues of the aay and the 
excitement attending an introduction to new scenes, I soon fell 
asleep. 

^ Merciful Heaven I the ship has sprung a leak P 
I bounded from my berth and rushed on deck. The night 
was pitch dark ; the storm raged furiously and the waves ran 
mountains high. All hands were at the pumps and consterna- 
tion was depicted on every countenance. Hope there was 
none ; but in silent despair we worked on, passengers and crew, 
women and men, for, now that the struggle was for life, rank 
and sex had lost their distinctions ; and, as one after another 
dropped dead through exhaustion, the heavy seas that were con- 
stantly washing over us carried away their bodies for ever. 
Our ranks became thinner and thinner, until I alone, out of forty 
souls, remained. I felt myself reserved for horrors yet to come, 
and was cursed with untiring strength. I toiled on, but my ef- 
forts were useless ; . the water had already burst through the 
hatches. I deserted my post and fled elsewhere for protection. 
The mainmast was the tallest, and therefore would oe the last 
to disappear beneath the waves. I hastened towards it, and 
was soon seated on the cross-trees, when, for the first time, I 

felt the presence of another living thing. Mrs. M ^'s infant 

child was clinging to my breast ! How and why, I know not, 
but there it was. The water soon reached my temporary 
resting place, drove me up the top-gallant mast, and the next 
moment bore me on its surface. I grasped a broken spar that 
was floating by, and struck boldly out ; but it was of no avail 
The child (who was now converted into a fiend) clung to my 
throat, and as its weight carried my head under water, a new 
horror was revealed to my view — an enormous shark ! (by some 
infernal magic I could see all that was going on below) — he 
was watching for his prey, and had already turned over on his 
back, displaying his white belly as he opened his capacious jaws 
to receive me. Sinking head foremost as the monster rose, I 

gasped a hoarse effort at a shriek, and awoke. 

The moon shone serenely through the half-open jalounu^ 
and the blinds intercepting its soft light, cast a shadowy treilis- 
work over me and the polished floor upon which my head and 
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Loulders rested. For in the violence of my struggles I had 
urtially fallen out of bed. As I lay, my feet entangled in the 
usquito net that hung above me, one hand hugging a pillow 
mvulsively to my bosom, whilst the other still grasped with a 
sath-grip the lower extremity of the bed post ; as I lay in this 
storted position, and looked upon the tranquil scene around me ; 
I I gathered my bewildered senses and contrasted the hideous 
BtioQ with the calm reality, I laughed outright with joy. The 
srvous tremor into which I had been thrown gave way to a 
elightful sense of security ; the broken spar became once more 

bed post, and the ci-devant child and devil relapsed into a 
iendly pillow. 

I possess any thin^ but a retentive memory ; but never — ^if I 
liomd fulfill the wish expressed in the Spanish salutation, and 
ve a thousand years — never shall I forget that horrible night- 
lare. As for turtle steaks, I shudder at the mention of them. 

So much for my first day in Santa Cruz. I will reserve my 
jurther adventures in this island for another letter ; so believe 
iCf dear Bob, Your devoted friend. 

Peregrine Mango. 

To Mr. RoBKBT WmAiroLx, YaU College. 
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" The grave 

TwAB Md to watch thy slow decay, 
Vhile Life's young pulses ebbed away ; 

Death's hand so heavy on thee, 
jid sorrow of thy heart to sever 
Jbction's silken ties forever. 

Ere yet the grave had won thee. 

To mother's hand was nigh thy bed, 
Tor sister, with her noiseless tread. 

To soothe thy burning brow. 
ICoDgst strangers 'twas thy lot to die, 
Yom strangers' lips to draw the sigh — 

Thou liest with strangers now. 

Hir ftcp is measured, while we tread 
rh« aisles among the sleeping dead, 

Thy newHnade mound to see. 
tm not Death's terrors that we Tear— 
LAetioo atarta the buning tear 

That drops to tremblingly. 



hath toon thee.** 

There shines upon thy mouldering form 
The star of Hope, that calms Life's storm, 

And heralds coming day; 
It points u» to a world above, 
Where Angels join in endless love. 

And sorrow flees away. 

The willows bending o*er thee weep. 
Across their harp-strings zephyrs sweep. 

In plaintive harmony ; 
The harp upon its golden strings 
Thy sad dirge sounds, and to us brings 

Thy Image mournfully. 

Its notes are of Youth's bright hopes flown. 
Of flowers by ruthless tempests strewn. 

And Love's dissevered ties ; 
They seem to reach the outward ear t 
" Bind not thyseli' to objects here. 
Prepare to join those ties more dear. 

Where Friendship never dies." «. c. 
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EPILEGOMENA. 

RsADsa, our Magazine is again before you ; if it please ye, well ; if not, we < 
help it ; we have done our best, and are happy in the endesvor we have mak II 
please. Our graver toil is over, and now set we to the task of eateriag ftr yHI j 
amusement. 

Didst ever fancy, reader, what that head of thine meat reaembleth t Didit em 
examine the curious collocatioa of animate matter that compoaeth it 1 Aft aay tli| 
of a Phrenologist, kind reader ? An* thou be, then, peradveatore, tlwa mayM km 
noted how like a hili upon the earth, a new idea uriil raim the akuli ; how likea)bi4 
its thick growth of hair ; and, as thy fingers moved from oceiptU to pnudpmt, m i 
of the localUitt of thought, thou mayst have remembered that the earth, toob 
on its surface many a cretping thing. Dost need more proof for thy coovictMil feh ; 
dulgent reader, take thine own caput from its atUu, and lay it on thy lap befara thH| 
or, an' thou demurest, and will not so experiment, allow thy dtxter digitaU a mojawrt 
travel near the parittal region ; ah ! what feelest thou ? a crack, say ye ! well« Mf 
leave the "forest of the crown ,*" dost see yon cUaring? 'tis the imfiromtu ; ha! kl 
why laggest thou 1 dost doubt the ground 1 doet feel it yteUmg ? Then, catM|il 
our theiis true ! Reader, kind reader ! those toft tpatt on thy head are miniilW 
moranetf those frequent openingt, Juwrti in the soil ! and all the slight iiiigiiliiilB 
thou feelest, are correspondent vale and mountain. 

Thus much for thy external head, dear reader ; now for thy head of heads— Ihi 
brain. Wast ever in Iceland ? No ! well, then, to show thee what thou art, vt 
would transport thee thither. Dost see yon covering of Pluto's workshop 1 Vlk 
what majestic grandeur, beautiful withal, old Hecia belches from his burning bowcb 
his molten flame I Such art thou, at times, kind reader, when thy brain, grappliif 
with thoughts, too big for mastery, sends them forth to battle with the worid ofmisd. 
Anon, thou calmest, yea, thou art mure than calm ! and, like the yellow, poisoasJ 
spring at the base of yon volcano, infant thoughts, sickly and dead, ooze from tkf 
stupid brain. 

An' thou wouldst learn more, reader, of the workings of that head of thine, ibflov 
us to our ianctum, and thou mayst, perchance, find somewhat there to pro£t aid tt 
pleasure thee. 

The College clock was sounding its last note of twelve, as, with a huge handle <f 
manuscript under one arm, a pillow under the other, and a cigar in our mouth, «• 
slowly wended our way to the secret and mysterious assembly-room of onr leain' 
club. Last, but not leaU, we entered the apartment, and, oh ! ghoat of me fttbvt 
what a sight for poor mortality, beheld we there ! There, in the Cfntra, stood tm 
antique table, ready to fall beneath a mighty heterogenous Mass of mind^ while btf* 
and there, in beautiful confusion, un the floor, (shame on thy gallantry, kind reader, 10 
send 'mongst ut such company!) lay all the *' Marys," "Susans," " Gvoliaes,'' aid 
" Janes," we ever read or dreamed of. Sentenced they were and doooied, yet hsd 
we not the heart to cast them from us. There, in his wonted chair, sat our veaeialito 
Speaker, the sweat beading itself upon his forehead, his teeth firm-Mt upoo WsBtlhff 
lip, his brow contract, and his whole frame seeming to writhe in agony, buakd k t 
vain attempt to read the—" Stars." There, too, stood Ichabud, cramming tka draadf 
well-filled affin with—" Spiriu of another worid," and poetry of thia; aid km. 
•carce dJocoinible amid tho "Wreck of Matter," cnmM Birfb usA FUsiMia^ k 
••ger search for a lost fiagment of ** The Sapphire." 
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en/' voiced our Speaker, as we entered, *Mbe lafrgard baa at length 
now let ua addreas oamelvei to business ; and first, I wish to read to you 

iToaa: 

! anthor of the ankle oo the MTomb of Mary, the Mother of WariihiftoD,** nnwflllof 
irance in tbe EpUegnneDa, at least in its present ODpoilshad stale, requests of joa the 
it as sooo as can be done witb convenience. CaADSocx Wudom. 

en, what say you to the request ; is it granted t*' 

louted Phlogiston, " ay ! ay !" echoed Bufo ; not so, however, their 

*ere, luhabod, the Scribe ; up rose he in his might ; the lion had been rouaed 

uid, certes, never, think we, since the days of Agamemnon, had mortal 

for rage. 

aker,** cried he, at the top of his lungs, bringing, at the same time, with 

nence, his hand upon tbe table, ** this must not, cannot be endured ; whf 

chead, ' Craddock Wisdom,' trouble us at alii why thrust his rhodomoo- 

vay, at first 1 No, Sir, no, do not return it ; let it be seen and read of all, 

know how great a dolt a man can make himself." 

:ried Flamingo, '* I fear me much Hwoukl compromise our dignity, to thiu 

y refuse so open a request ; therefore, say I, grant it, and let our Chaplain 

and sin no more.* " 

ion was at length decided, and, poor Craddock, thou art free ! 

en,*' said our Speaker, once again, '* attention ; Bufo, read MS. No. 1. 

g from the pile before him the manuscript alluded to, Bufo, after a prelim- 

or so, thus began : 

"BALEKOE. 

** Gem of the west ! whom mem'ry still brlnfi boow 
To my fond lieart, where fancies often come, 
Througlns my soul with Imagery of joy 
And comfort, or where woes my thoughts employ. 
Gen of the west ! no torrent batkeg me now, 
Balekoe, bright and beautlfal aa thou." 

a poet ! ye gods, a poet !" cried Flamingo, in an ecstasy. 
»rder,** shouted the Speaker ; " Bufo, proceed.** 

"Thy waters, foaming down with graadeur, moeks 
Description.'* 

ott, thy glory is eclipsed forever,'* roared Phlogiston. 

"Those beetling eliflv have burled huge fragments down, 
Like fruit from sged trees, that cannot bear 
To uphold their former weights, but thick around havasowa 
Them." 

1 ! beautiful !** continued the admiring Phlogiaton ; " how smooth in verae ! 
imile !** But Bufo, heedless of interruption, paused not. And now the 

Ika of her lover : 

" Twas here I sat, when last he strpds 
Into his boat, and slowly rode 
Out to tbe stream." 



'* Be paaes by a rude built but, 
When quick ! tbe rifU*t deadly §Uu 
Whistling too truly thmogh tbe air, 
Entered his aide and tlew Ana lA«rt.* 

cat ia pace,** muttered Flamingo. '' Byron, thou art a pigmy ! Oh ! my 

country, thou art made immortal !** 

it have we here,*' cried Bufo, after the seasation produced by the last piece 

at aubaided ; his gray eyes twinkled aa be apoke, and near the comer of 

e thought there Iniked a amile. Ptapwed, therefore, for aomnthing rieb 

i gmve all cv, while Bufo thus proceeded i 
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A FABLE. 4»l 

THE MXCK AKD riLU. |i 

Felli aedtt by a bole, I Mice contfanied all lotee, 

Inteiita slip, cum oiiini houI Intenli they In Indam Tcng ^ 

Pnnidere rats ; OuidcBlK; m 

BUce cucurrerunt over tbt: floor, . Turn nnbed tht Mti on to ' 

In numero duo, trai, or more, £t tore tbcm onniei Unb tkam 

ObliilcatB. Y1bI< 



1 



Feliti row thorn ocullt, Hurea oiiinea mmc be ■In', 

ril bavR them, inouit she, I gucn, £t aiurem pndie all nUi^ 

bum luduht ; 






Turn ilia crept tuwardt the group, ! Si hoc fbela, vettaoB at, ^i 

Habeam dixit good rat loup, Avoid a devlUeh Uff torn nt, 

Finguci»MioL BmdiaM. -* 

'*Ha! ha! ha!" roared Flamingo, "mcH done, brmvo ! bniTor* nd lM 
longer able to contain himself, rolling upon the floor, laugfaed, with nch I 
laughter, that ho cried ; while Tchabod, grave, reverend Icoabod, ezclainiiiifi*a 
thou art an mhV* fell back into his chuir in such an ecstasy of bflanmi hM 
every button s^tarted from lii:) new made veitt. 

Soon, however, was hoard above the din, the commanding call of "oria^l 
and Bufo proceeded in reading MSS. Nos. 3, 4, 5, &c., in order of reeepliflBr 
fate, however, will be seen in the "Notices to Correspondents.** 

" MS. No. 2 1 ," cried Bufo, " is yet to be considered ; gentlemen, will yt heviA 

*' No, no,'' shouted the voice of Phlogistton, ba he rose to leave ; "the kltfl 
* turned over,* and I have nineteen murks !" 

"Read it, read it," cried several at once, and, amid the nmae and ooail 
" breaking up," wc caught here and there a sentence of the " Freshman^ ftfli 
home," in which he introduces, very appropriately, all the'^bi^ woida^hl 
quainted with. We give it you as heard. 



" Mt Dkar Father :— 1 prrroived your lajrt lettnr and pretend to answv It i 
not re^ir.d to your flnst on<-, I will nnRwer it now, by givi^i youa mtaute re-taU of omM^ 
ings.— Wull, to bi-^in—tlu! bell aroiised nii* from my liturgvt at 6 o'clock, when I wtsi MMj 
where the Btiidi>nU» dis9i:iuh\v at pmyers.— \V(>nt to reaiitutlon, — had O&fgtqfM hisiory of All 
era,— which wc incitMl to our Latin tutor. * * * * I then vreat oil an 



rock, to w>f> the cavw of the .-Jrgirides: rovolvinf^ 1 made a circuM roiuid the Clbri and aM 
to dinner.— After dinner I wf^nt to thi? Library and took out a book called " Onimira PUgt^ 
peet«,"— it iri vury aromatic nn(l/>rrfi]iiriii8.— Oncof our Tutora is fotn| away.— Tbe/acAlto 
asfua^e him from it, hut tu* hi- hud roiuplcti'ly ifrraiigrd hia plans. Iw eould not be ndMli< 
His aucrcinur haa not htvti ditecttd yei.~It mokes my very Mood cranio hear aoeOBalii 
among ijuuthernorrf with Mwords and allasstM. * « « • * qIyq my gi^peeii 10 nMI 
gdectioiu and relievo uio, Your tfcftctkNiafiesoB— 

JoMATBAii Panw 

Wo staid to hear no more, to make no comments ; land reader, in woridof ll 
your interests, we were " tardy" at our matins. 

Notices to CoaiiESPORDEirTs. 

Mr. " Craddock Wisdom" will find the " Tomb of Mary, the Mother of Vk 
ton," near the canal. 

" Ta Agnosta" will probably remain unknmvn. 

The lines intended " Fcr one Hour," lived a short half. 

The author of the piece on the " Sandwich Islands," is respectfully mfcmifei 
the Rev. Mr. Bingham hns in prospect a work on the same subject, « M wA 
efl^ect of this, if published, on his sales. 

The " Tobacco" we found too dry for use. 

"Thoughts on a Sabbath Morning," are inadmissible. 

"The Poet of *76," we think was treated shamefully. 

" The revival of Italian Literature," is respectfully declined. He aalqaeltoil 

The essay on " Language," is yet under consideration. 

" The Dying Chieftain," will appear in our next. 

" Content," " A Scene in Scluller*s Mary Stuart," and '* Tha Bfuiae.'* ^ 
too late for trial. 
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OPINIONS. 

" Made i'ree to think, by God 
And nature free, and made accountable 
To none but God.*' PoUok. 

^ What is truth ?" was a question propounded of old to Him 
who alone could give on infallible reply. ^ What is truth V* is 
a question which has ever agitated the human mind. The 
answer to it has convulsed society, raised armies, shaken em- 
pires — ^it has built prisons, lighted the fagot, stretched the 
rack — it has nerved the arm of the Christian, and animated the 
seal of the Infidel — ^it has glutted the demon of persecution, and 
filled the breast of the martyr with holy triumph. Truth, in- 
deedy is uniform and immutable, yet how diverse with resaiti 
to it, have been the opinions of mankind — the features of the 
human countenance are not more endlessly varied. Beyond a 
few great primal truths, which men have held in common, all 
has been contention and war. 

We might, indeed, have supposed that some degree of uni- 
formity would at least have existed upon religious belief; but in 
fecty men differ most of all on what it concerns them most to 
hold in unity. The great world is divided between Christians, 
Mohammedans, and Pagans, and these are subdivided into innu- 
merable sects, which each contain within their pale, myriads 
whose opinions vary upon minor points. Nor is this peculiar 
to Religion. Politics, Literature, the Arts, have all been great 
batUe fields. Philosophers have contended about the nature* 
and, perhaps, the existence of the mental faculties which they 

TOCi* Tin. 31 
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employed in their strife, and the fiats of two potent and opposing 
masters have set nations in uproar. Astronomers have read 
different lessons amid the stars, and other expounders of natural 
phenomena have given theories as opposite as the diverse cur- 
rents which meet in furious mixture to form a hail storm ; while 
in Politics, whenever it is possible from the shibboleths of par- 
ties, to learn the principles which actuate them, we behold the 
same conflict of opinions. 

To account fully for a phenomenon so evident, and when we 
reflect upon the nature oi Truth, so remarkable, would demand 
an analysis of the human mind, which we are far from sup- 
posing ourselves equal to. We design, therefore, in the present 
article, simply to make some remarks in general on the forma- 
tion of Opinions. 

There is no inconsiderable portion of the human family, who 
seem to have no opinions at ail, to whom thought is a most irk- 
some labor. Multitudes there are, who walk on life's great 
stage, all unconscious of the scenes which are enacted round 
them, or at best, with as little interest as if they were mere 
spectators of the drama. Upon the most momentous subjects 
which can engage the mind of man, subjects which involve his 
whole destiny, they have no more definite opinions, than they 
have upon some abstraction, which may at this hour be addling 
the metaphysicians of the distant Uranus. Some of this class, 
bom and educated for better things, by a strange obliquity of 
mind, deem it the height of refinement to forget that nature 
gave them intellects to use. The butterflies of an hour, they 
look with unfeigned wonder at the toiling philosopher, while 
the latest fashion, and the most exquisite twirl of the moustache, 

3uite tires their laboring thoughts. These men (humanity par- 
on the misnomer !) give color to the idea, that nature sometimes 
blunders by the bestowment of superfluous faculties, or else 
compel us to exclaim, with the sarcastic fiend, 

" Oh ! these immortal men, and their great motives T' 

Others there are, less culpable, because less privileged, who exist 
almost unconsciously. Amid contending opinions, they vege- 
tate, rather than live, like the humble mushroom, which recks 
not of the tall oaks above it, nor of the storms which shake 
their tops, 

'* Duller than the fat weed 
Which rots itself at ease on Lethe's wharf.'* 

Some, a^in, are universal doubters. To them, the Protean 
shape of Error seems as symmetrical and well defined as Truth's 
only faultless outline ; and both are alike valueless, because alike 
undiscoverable. 
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Beside these various classes, there is still another, perhaps as 
numerous as auy. It comprises all those who think as did their 
fathers before them, and want no higher standard. To them, 
the voice of the Past is the voice of God, and the future is to 
be but its echo. Affectionate, dutiful sons, intense respect for 
their immaculate sires, makes it impious to question what has 
received the sanction of antiquity. A new thought is a Gorgon 
monster ; an original idea, admitted by mistake within their brain, 
would pine itself away for very loneliness. These are the men 
who are terrified at new measures and new customs. The cue 
and the small clothes of their great grandfather have exceeding 
comeliness to them. They conjure up to their startled imagin- 
ation a monster more frightful than the fabled Chimera, and call 
it ^ Innovation," and they behold, ready to be engulfed in its 
capacious maw, the hopes and happiness of man. In Theology» 
the ominous compound, " New-school," throws them into semi- 
apoplexy — in morals or politics, the direful term "Reform," 
raises visions of cities sacked, and kingdoms ruined. Like a 
man in delirium tremens, they are frightened at their own cre- 
ations. Had they lived in Athens, Anytus and they would have 
stood side by side — had they been contemporary with Galileo, 
they would have frowned upon the rash old man, and still clung 
to the Primum Mobiky or hugged fast the theory of differents 
and epicycles. In private life, such men walk blind-fold in 
the beaten road, heedless of the rough stones on which they 
stumble, nor will they open their eyes upon a newer path, al- 
though it should be smoother and more direct If they are 
public men, they think themselves High-priests in the temple of 
ancient Time, and they watch the mysteries with more than 
vestal vigilance ; should any approach with sacrilegious hand, 
to add to or take from the sacred rites, they startle him with 
the sibyl cry, ^^procuU <J, procul este, profanu^ 

There are but few men in the world who form opinions for 
themselves, and not many more who investigate those which 
they have received from others. The right of private judg- 
ment, fundamental as it seems to us, is yet one which has been 
conceded to the common people but a few centuries, even in 
countries now the most enlightened, and which is still unknown 
in a large portion of the world. Its exercise involves toil which 
few are willing to undergo, and therefore there is no burden 
which men more willingly lay upon the shoulders of others, 
than the formation of their opinions. If a man is born a Mo- 
hammedan, he remains through life, an undoubting, unquestion- 
ing votary, and dies, uttering the sublime truth, •* there is one 
God," coupled .to the great lie, " and Mahomet is his prophet** 
Is he bom a Papist 7 he lives so still — gorges absurdities with 
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unsated appetite, and resigns bis breath, fondly hoping* through 
posthumous masses, for a speedy deliverance from purgatorial 
fires. A Christian father begets a son "who believes specula- 
tively with his parent, and the son of a sceptic becomes a scep- 
tic too. If neither exercises his reason in his belief, in what is 
one more to be commended than the other ; they both obey the 
letter of the fifth commandment, and equally well. Now let 
them both cast their opinions into the alembic of reason ; the 
one honestly resolves no longer to reject a revealed religion, if 
it be momentous truth, the other to have a better plea for Chris- 
tianity than his father's faith. How long would such inquiren 
diflfer ? Thus would it eventually be, the world over, if men 
would cease to imbibe opinions upon trust. Upon non-essential 
points there must necessarily, and may innocently, be very great 
variety of sentiment ; but upon subjects of vital moment, the 
independent exercise of private reason would lead to truth, and 
therefore to unity. 

It has ever been customary with some to speak contemptu- 
ously of reason's private exercise. It was once thought that 
all truth had been garnered up by a few great minds of former 
ages, and that it would be safe for all succeeding times to trust 
the opinions of those intellectual Anakim. There are not a few 
who think so still. They are fond of talking about the ^ infirm- 
ity of human reason," and they ascribe the infinite diversity of 
belief to its unbounded exercise. They speak thus : ^ How can 
we expect men left to themselves to think alike ? What won* 
der is it that weak man, guided by mere private judgment, 
should embrace error more generally than truth ? Reason is 
an unsafe guide — those who follow her ignis-fatuus light will be 
led into bogs and quagmires, while those alone are safe upon 
whose path shines the bright lamp of experience.^ 

With the feelings which prompt such words we have no sym- 
pathy. Reason nas been given us to judge of truth, and it is 
not worth while to decry its powers. To its bar all systems 
and opinions must be brought, while it sits in judgment to ap* 
prove or condemn. The Bible itself is not an exception here ; 
supreme as it is in its authority, and far beyond all refutation as 
are its claims to inspiration, the Author of that book has him* 
self made human reason the umpire on those claims. Could not 
its truth be proved to man, it would have no higher title to his 
belief than the Koran or the Zendavesta. It is not faith, but 
evidence, which establishes a revelation, else were the devotee 
of Juggernaut a believer in the truth. To this arbiter must be 
brought the opinions of philosophers and all who profess to 
guide the human intellect. It is not enough that belief be de- 
manded on the authority of some great name ; we must have 
evidence that shall convince us^ or our belief is worthless. 
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And here we would not be niisimderstood. We speak not of 
the truths of natural philosophy or science, but of moral truths, 
•uch as influence the character and actions of men. The for- 
mer we may reject or disregard, and be guiltless ; the latter 
oome to us with authoritative claim, and demand investigation. 
Nor do we mean that it is desirable or possible for men to be 
wholly uninfluenced by the opinions of others. ^ By far the 
greater part of the opinions on which we .act in life, are not the 
result ot our own investigations, but are adopted implicitly in 
infancy and youth, upon the authority of others. Even the 
great principles of morality, although implanted in every heart, 
are commonly aided and cherished, at least to a certain degree, 
by the care of our instructors." This is the order of nature — 
we cannot and we would not change it. Doubtless, many a 
holy truth is learned in childhood's days, which has a more po- 
tent influence upon our conduct, than the teachings of philoso- 
phy amid the studies of manhood. We would not erase from 
the mind all these hallowed lessons, 

" AU that the nurse and all the priest have taught.*' 

We believe also that it is quite possible, in the wish to be inde> 
pendent, to cast loose too recklessly from the moorings of anti« 
quity ; to err with those who believe that all which is old is 
moth-eaten. Originalitv is not always truth, and those who 
never think for themselves are hardly more to be pitied than 
those who suppose that the world, in an existence of six thou- 
sand years, has settled for ever no great principles, 

•* Who only wub. 
As duteous sons, their fathers were more wise.*' 

While we would guard here, however, we believe that the 
more common error is of an opposite kind. We are all too apt 
to trust, undoubtingly, the opinions we have received from the 
past When an error has been engrafted on the mind in child- 
hood, and has strengthened with advancing years, there are few 
honest enough to investigate, or manly enough to uproot it 
The mind recoils from the effort, and would rather live en- 
chained, than struggle to be free. No one can reflect upon the 
history of the last three centuries, without feeling this truth ; 
the great efibrt of the human mind, during that period, has been 
to unlearn the teachings of the past The spells of its mighty 
magicians had to be read backwards, ere they were broken. 
The work yet to be done may be less arduous, but it is still 
great; the cumbrous edifices, resting on deeper foundations 
than the pyramids, have crumbled, it is true, but the ruins are 
not yet removed. What is true of the age, is true also of the 
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individual. No circle of inilueDce has been so pure, but that it 
has fastened some errors on him who came within its reach- 
happy is he who has imbibed no fatal untruths — more happy he 
who is courageous enough to doubt, to grapple with, to conquer 
them. To be candid is to be great ; there is no higher effort 
of the human mind, than to rise above the trammels of early 
education, to burst asunder the seven-fold chains of prejudice, 
and with '* a manly confidence in the clear conclusions of hu- 
man reason," to follow where she leads, though it be in paths of 
trial and peril. He need not tremble at the surgeon's table, or 
the operator's knife, who dares to lop off opinions which have 
clung round his mind with a tenacity strengthened by the growth 
of years. 

We have said that it is not possible for us to be wholly unin- 
fluenced by the opinions of others. When these others are men 
acknowledged great, their opinions must have weight, but we do 
not suppose that the fiat of a great man ought to fetter the soul 
of the humblest individual who chooses to think for himseIC 
The truth is, the common mind is more able to form correct 
judgments upon all truths, than those who would fain do the 
world's thinking, have ever imagined. The great principles of 
human action are few and broad and simple. They come with- 
in the reach of the peasant, as well as the philosopher. Weak 
minds may even sit in judgment upon truths whose discovery 
requires the abstruse reflections of the profoundcst mind, as a 
school-boy can in a few moments comprehend the propositioD 
which cost the Samian sage long months of thought. No cla» 
of men more frequently mistify themselves, than philosophers. 
Many an one, after the sleepless toil of years, has produced a 
theory which has only served to raise upon its author the ^ laugh 
of common sense, the world's dread laugh." When we behold 
a great man proving to himself that the universe is without an 
author, another questioning his own identity, a third disproving 
his free-agency, and last oi all, a fourth doubting whether a ma- 
terial world exists, perhaps some humble individual, whose stu- 
dies have been less abstruse, may be pardoned for inquiring 
whether any of these, in some reflecting moment, ever arrived 
at the sage conclusion of the merry knight of Windsor, " I do 
begin to perceive that I am made a fool" 

This power of human reason in the common mind, it is of in- 
finite importance to believe and feel, for upon it rests our hope, 
that truth will finally prevail. " Who knows not that truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty ?" Who knows not that her strength 
is in the human soul, in her power to rule the intellect, to move 
the feelings ? Where is the might of truth, unless there be in 
all men a faculty able to comprehend, and a heart to love her f 
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t may well be doubted whether an uniform belief on moral, 
Ltical, and religious subjects, will ever prevail in this world ; 

there can be no doubt that such is the tendency of the /e- 
imate exercise of reason upon truth. Truth is immutable 
I consistent, and reason, rightly exercised^ would never lead 
from it ; prejudice and misdirection alone have ever done it 
I these be removed, and give to thought unbounded freedom, 
1 although we may never arrive at uniformity, we shall ap- 
»ximate to it, since every approach to truth removes us one 
p farther from disunion. Had every man, in ages past, re- 
ad to rely upon the mere ipse dixit of others, even though 
y had ancestral claims to veneration, and rather chosen to 
Ik where his own reason led him, doubtless this heaven-de-. 
nded guide, going hand in hand with revelation, would have 
ured a much more general prevalence of truth, and of course 
reater sameness of opinion throughout the world. Many 
1 perhaps reject this as untrue. Such have not yet learned 

great truth which Milton, that seer of comine ages, pro- 
imed two centuries ago to a disbelieving world, that un- 
mded liberty of thought and speech could alone ensure the 
tory of truth. 

i¥ould that such liberty had always been enjoyed ! But it 
I not. Until within a century or two, (and this exception is 
al also,) a ceaseless effort has been made to restrict the exer- 
e of private judgment, to throw distrust upon the reason of 

individual. The world has witnessed two gigantic and suc- 
sful schemes to curb freedom of thought, to force uniformity 
)elief — Mohammedanism and Romanism. Both these systems 
nighty for evil — assumed the ffreat error, that uniformity 
lU only be effected by denying the sufficiency of private rea- 
L ; and so they crushed it Time has told the result, and the 
rid has groaned beneath it Man ceased to reason, walked 
>d-winked after blind guides, and almost lost the attribute 
ich made him the image of his God. Asia and Africa went 
sleep under the curtained folds of Islamism, and a pall of 
:k darkness settled upon Europe. Thus must it ever be — 
son is a spark of the divinity's own kindling, quench it, and 

" Where is that promethean beat. 
Than can its light relume ?** 

t would be well, if the human mind were yet freed from this 
ahing incubus ; but this spirit rules yet in many a system of 
se who dread to trust their cause to the bold investigations 
mankind. They would fain fly behind the decrees of synods 
1 councils, and nght under cover of what they deem an im- 
vious aegis. They look upon a conflict of opini<ms in the 
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open field of discussion, as upon an elemental war on the great 
deep, where they would tremble to thrust out their bark, lest it 
should be incited by the troubled waves. There may even 
now, in this nineteenth century, be discerned by him who looks, 
the waking of this intolerant, yet craven spirit, which rises up, 
like Briareus emerging from the earth, and stretches out its hun- 
dred arms, to bind the consciences of men. The battle for 
freedom of opinion, is not wholly won on earth, and there may 
yet be abundant cause to renew the invocation, 

" Help up to save free conacience fh>m the paw 
Of hireling^ wolves, whose gospel is their maw.** 

How much the human mind has suffered from such intellectual 
vassalage as we have described, can never be told. Great spirits 
have sometimes arisen, who, with the omnipotence of genius, 
have bound the soul of man in seven-fold chains of error for 
whole centuries. The false philosophy, alike with the true doc- 
trines of Aristotle, held the world with quiet, but resistless 
sway, for fifteen hundred years. What a palsy fell upon the 
human soul, all know, and what automata philosophers became, 
when they would reject the evidence of sight, because ** it was 
not so told in Aristotle." Never did living monarch rule with 
such absolute dominion, as did this dead Autocrat of mind, and 
never was an iron yoke of despotism broken vrith more diffi- 
culty. 

(>igen, with vast learning and wonderful ingenuity, engrafted 
on the Bible a ruinous method of exposition, which made it a 
blind guide for generations after him, and he but represents a 
large class of learned men, who have foisted their own absurd- 
ities into the clear svstem of revelation, until dim-visioned men, 
looking only upon the rubbish which the^ had piled in mountain 
masses above it, failed to behold the glonous building which lay 
beneath. What wonder is it that there have been sceptics in 
the world, when even good men have done so much to identify 
Christianity with absurdity I What wonder that darknen 
should reign, when so many professed teachers have hung over 
a system luminous as an unclouded sky, the heavy, misty logs of 
their own errors ! 

These days are passing now. A few years have done the 
work of thousands for the human mind. Much, very much 
remains undone, but never has there been so much general in- 
dependence of mind exhibited as now ; and the time will prob- 
ably never come again, when a single mind will sway the opin- 
ions of the world. There is sublimity in the intellectual gran* 
deur of the giants of former days — they stand out to mark their 
age, like the scattered pillars of Egypt, which rise like hoary 
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sentinels, to tell of cities buried in the sands below — but the 
age of prodigies is past, and the time for the people to think is 
at hand. The fiat, "let there be light/* has been heard again, 
and the beams shall not now gild alone the tall mountain, but 
shall reach the lowly valley, and gladden its humble cottagers ; 
and well may we exchange for the quiet comforts of the latter, 
the contrasted glories of the former. Free discussion, which 
tyrants fear, is coming on, the world over — let it come, and let 
private reason govern I If its legitimate exercise leads to error 
and infidelity, let us be errorists and infidels — if Christianity 
and what we deem true philosophy cannot stand the light, let 
them both perish I Some men look with vast alarm at the pre- 
sent commotions in society. Especially are they terrified at 
the restless activity of mind in our own land ; at the strange 
opinions and new sects which spring up, in uncounted numbers, 
every year, trampling upon the ancient landmarks, and laughing 
to scorn the wisdom of the past. Fain would these beholders 
stifle with the strong hand of power, that boundless freedom of 
thought which develops itself in a manner so portentous. Let 
us not fear, however, because the ground trembles — ^it is only 
Samson shaking his locks after a long sleep. It is what must 
ever precede a tetter, happier condition of society ; as the wild- 
est storm is only a convulsive effort of nature to restore a health- 
ful equilibrium. Better is this commotion than the dead calm 
of the tenth century. Better, we had almost said, is any state 
short of utter anarchy, than a perfect stagnation of the numan 
mind. Who would not rather perish in the whirling tempest, 
than die by slow decay from the foul malaria of a pestilential 
calm ? "A reforming age is always fertile of impostors." Free- 
dom is never cheaply bought. " It is the nature of the devil 
of tyranny to rend and tear the body which he leaves. Are 
the miseries of continued possession less horrible than the strug- 
gle of the tremendous exorcism ?" 

The awakened energies of the present age may be almost 
wholly ascribed to the comparative freedom of mind. Our 
opinions frequently exert but little influence upon our action, 
because they are not wholly our own ; they affect us only as a 
dream of the night, of which the sleeper is conscious, but it 
wakes him not. Who does not know that a subject mastered 
by our own toil, rouses the mind and sends it forth to action ? 
That a great truth made ours, binds the soul, with all its com- 

!)act energy, to its advancement ? This is what gives to Re- 
brmers such strength to wake up slumbering nations ; without 
this, our opinions, though they may be right, are valueless to 
others, and reflect no honor on ourselves, for " a man may be a 
heretic in the truth : and if he believes things only because his 

rot., nn. 82 
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pastor says so, or the assembly so determines, without knowing 
other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth h^ 
holds becomes his heresy." This intellectual freedom is the 
fflory of the age, the harbinger of promise. Truth, which a 
few centuries a^o, although bound, sat like " an eagle, muing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzlcd eyes at the full 
mid-day beam," now free, has spread her glad wings for a bold 
flight over the earth. We envy not him who exults not in her 
freedom, who beholds it without hopeful joy. 



THE DYING CHIEFTAIN. 

Onega, tlw chief of the Onoiulaga tribe of Indians, near SjrraciMe, died recentlj at an adnncd 
age. During hie illneH, hte people called a pbyiiclan and mged him to take medicine, bat he fletf^ 
(hatlj reftiaed, uyhig, " They have taken away my hunting grouodi and d c i muj fn d my people, boi 
they ihall nerer say they nved Oncta's life." 

BowcD with the weight of fourscore yean. 

The warrior chieftain lay. 
And tierce disease was wasting fast 

His noble frame awav : 
Yet from his lijM no murmur broke, 

His bosom licaved no sig^h, 
But fearlessly that warrior chief 

Had loin him down to die. 

The pale face came and sought to stay 

LifeV current ebbing low, 
Prayed him to quaff the healing draught. 

To cool his fevered brow. 
The warrior heard his hated vuce. 

Slow raised him to his side, 
Bent on him one fierce look of scorn. 

Then proudly thus replied i 

• " Away ! away ! Take from my sight 

That cmven, perjured face. 
Nor near my dying bed be one 

Of that accursed race ; 
Ay, cursed by every verdant plain. 

Each green grave of our sires. 
Each roounlain steep, and forest gray, % 

Where burned our council fires. 

** Take, if ye will, our fatheMand, 
Our fathers' graves insult, 
Over a noble, fallen race, 
With cr*waH hate exult ; 
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Strike the last Indian to the earth— 

But never be it laid 
That Onondaga's chieAain owed 

His life to white man's aid." 

More he essayed — his voice refused 

The impulse of his will ; 
Dim grew the lustre of his eye. 

His trembling pulse stood still. 
His haughty spirit passed away ; 

Yet still his features wore 
That look of proud defiance high, 

Which erst in life they bore. 

They wrapped him in his warrior robe. 

His armor at his side. 
And bore him forth to burial. 

In regal pomp and pride ; 
Where Onondaga's waters roll. 

They smoothed his lowly bed ; 
Crreen sods his only monimient. 

Worthy the mighty dead. 



*'%'-. r i 



T. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

It is now some years since a writer of great power and 
spirit appeared in the columns of the Edinburgh Review* 
Unknown almost to fame — ^possessed of little external claim to 
merit or distinction, he stepped boldly forth on an arena tried 
by few literary or political adventurers, and seemed almost at 
once to challenge competition and renown. For a while, suc- 
cess seemed doubtful — friends stood aloof — the critics of the 
day wagged their heads with an air of incredulous surprise — 
while the harpies of literature stood ready to pounce upon'him, 
and predict the entire failure of the enterprise. Slowly — ^how- 
ever, but surely — he proceeded, uninfluenced by flattery, unawed 
by frown, gradually adding to the number of his adherent8» 
till at length, opposition itself was silenced, and foes and friends 
alike united to do him homage. Honors flow in upon him, 
from a private citizen he becomes M. P. — a successful speaker 
in the House of Commons. Such, in its eventful aspect, ita 
brief outline, is the history of the individual whose name we 
have prefixed as the title to our pages — ^the Hon, T. Babington 
Macaulay ! 
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History tells us of an individual who, having contrived for 
the use of a certain tyrant, a machine for the purpose of exe- 
cuting criminals, who had fallen under his displeasure, was him- 
self the first to suffer by the instrument which he had constructed 
Similar occurrences, perhaps, are to be found in the history of 
every day's experience. The barber is often cut by the edge 
of his own tools — the lawyer falls into the snare laid for his 
antagonist — the doctor swallows his own physic, and thus we» 
ourselves, mirabile dictu^ in our humble capacity, have taken 
upon us to review this Prince of Reviewers — the Hon. T. Bab- 
ineton Macaulay ! 

Having thus stated our purpose, however, it will be fair that 
we set forth the ground of our present undertaking. We have 
not seen the " Great Unknown," nor, with Milton, have we at- 
tempted to guage, as he *' lav floating many a rood," the length 
and breadth of this '* Leviathan," but we have read most, if not 
all, the articles of Macaulay, as embodied in the Miscellanies, 
and, consequently, as far as furniture is concerned, we conceive 
ourselves competent, at least, to engage in the adventure. Once, 
and again, have we perused the splendid article on Milton, the 
essays on " Hallam's Constitutional History," and " Lord Bacon," 
as, also, that noble production, ** Warren Hastings," itself, alone, 
worth the whole value of the volumes. Engaged in the peru- 
sal of these articles, alternately, have we paused amid sentences 
of beauty, and passages of grandeur, resembling, as Macaulay 
himself beautifully expresses it, " roses and myrtles on the verge 
of the avalanche," at one time borne onward by the resistless 
current of thought and eloquence, at another, plunging down 
" ten thousand fathoms deep" in the abyss of mind. The re- 
marks, also, whether dictated by the spirit of genuine benevo- 
lence, or the gall of hypercriticism, which flow from his pen, 
have fallen with peculiar weight on our own ear, stamping in- 
delibly upon the mind, our impression of the moral character of 
the writer. Sterne, with his good natured humor and benev- 
olence — Burke, with his magnificent imagery and illustration — 
Junius, without the overwhelming invective and sarcasm of the 
latter ; such are the various pictures we frame in our minds, 
while perusing the pages of this most accomplished and versa- 
tile writer. 

Johnson, we think it is, somewhere remarks, in regard to the 
biographer, that " he who employs his time in writing the lives 
of other individuals, seldom, or never, has the foEtune to have 
his own life written." This remark applies with peculiar em- 
phasis to XhQ reviewer. From the very nature of his pursuit, 
removed from the noisy scene of political strife, having no 
*^ hair breadth escapes" of which to ooast, it is only from the 
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character of his works, that we are able to form any estimate 
)f the talents of the individual. The reviewer, moreover, from 
he tenor of his profession, employed in the delineation of dif- 
erent subjects, possesses thereby, himself, a versatility of char- 
ictcr, which renders a true estimate of his own merits an cxcced- 
ngly difficult matter. Chameleon-like, he borrows his own 
bue from the complexion of his subject, and appears ffreat or 
small, according to the size of the object with which he is in 
contact Swift, in his " Tale of a Tub," and Swift, in the 
"Drapier's Letters," are two different personages; Dante is 
eclipsed by Milton, and Bos well goes down side by side to 
posterity, as the best foil to Johnson ! 

We have spoken of the versatility of Macaulay's powers. 
This, undoubtedly, is his most prominent characteristic. His 
genius is at once showy and splendid, astonishing by the mag- 
nificence of its attributes, at the same time that it is adapted to 
set off every thing to the best advantage. Few writers, we 
opine, with the materials which they possess, would be able so 
economically to employ their resources. We wonder, at times, 
how he could find so much to say on a subject, which would 
seem, long since, to have been completely exhausted. His 
mind, in this respect, resembles the genius of Burke, in variety 
of imagery and illustration, without the profound thought and 
reflection, however, of the latter. Not content with placing the 
idea in one light, he seeks to throw around it a thousand lights 
and shades, and having once stated the argument, formally, em- 
ploys " horse, foot, and dragoon" in bringing up the onset. As 
regards the illustration itself, no matter how homely it may be, 

Erovjded it explain the thing intended — the jewel is no less 
right for the plainness of its setting. Amplification^ rather 
than expression, is his forte. This very fertility of invention, 
however, becomes, on the whole, a serious defect in the com- 
position of his works. The mind, weary with the extent and 
variety of subjects brought before its contemplation, is lost in 
the labyrinth of splendor, rendered still more tedious from the 
effect of repetition. We admire, for the first time, the splendid 
contrast between Shaftesbury and Sir William Temple, but 
when, as in ^ Lord Bacon," the antithesis is extended to four or 
five pages, we grow weary of the subject, and are inclined to 
exclaim, with the Mantuan bard, 

" Claudite, jam rivos, paeri : sat prtta biberuQt." 

Rocks, hills, and plains, any thing, indeed, is better than a dead 
level ; but who would for ever wish to gaze on the same land- 
scape — to view the same scene ? 

Thus fer we have considered the character of Macaulay's 
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writings, simply in regard to their merits ; henceforward it will 
become necessary to take a different view of the subject. 

The question, ^ What constitutes the character of the true 
Critic ?" is one which has been sometimes agitated in the literary 
world. Sensibility, taste, a love of the sublime and beautiful, 
all these have been supposed to enter essentially into the charac- 
ter of the literary censor ; imagination, however, we add* should 
not be by any means wanting. It is not sufficient, in the character 
of the critic, that he judge ; he must paint also to the imagina- 
tion and the heart. To the writer, especially — the individual 
who seeks to sway mind by the original inspiration of genius- 
such a faculty is peculiarly important. He must love as well 
as admire — his figures must not only live, but breathe — charac- 
ter must stand out on the canvas — feeling must glow beneath 
the surface of intellect. He must be a Kaphael, as well as 
Longinus — ^the Phidias, as well as the Praxitiles of mind. 
The imagination is the drapery of the critic, nor is truth ever 
more palatable than when dressed in the garb of fiction. The 
difference between the character of the true and false critic 
may be illustrated by the difference between Bulwcr and Scott. 
The one dazzles — ^the other warms. Ernest Maltravers is a hero 
in romance, Viola, a beautiful creation ; yet the one is a splendid 
painting — the other possesses none of that mortal interest which 
lingers round the image of Lucy Ashton, which softens the 
memory of Jeanic Deans ! Thus, also, with the writings of 
Macaulay. Instead of life-like representations of character, 
we are presented with a mechanical contrivance, a mere automa- 
ton of intellect. The throne of criticism would seem in thii 
instance, to be placed beyond the empire of the affections, 
whence, Rhadamanthus-like, the critic dispenses the awful judg* 
ment of the literary tribunal. Instead of character, warm, ani- 
mated, and glowing, we are presented with nerves^ blood ves- 
sels, and tendons — all the parts, in short, which constitute the in- 
dividual. Call you this criticism ? As well ffive the name of 
humanity to the disgusting contents of the dissecting room. 
Such a man is the iGsculapius of the literary art-— an anatom- 
ist in the field of mind ! 

Two individuals at present share the empire of criticism in 
the Republic of Letters — Carlyle and Macaulay I The one ap- 
pears to our view in an English garb, the other is but but half 
revealed in his cloudy covering, behind the smoke of bis Ger- 
man meerschaum ! Multitudes, echoing the sentiment of their 
predecessors, eulogize in flattering strains the character of their 
respective candidates, at the same time that they are as inno- 
cent of a knowledge of their merits, as the unshorn lamb. 
They have dipped into the shallow surface of Macaulay^s glit- 
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ter— and call him profound. They have penetrated into the cir- 
cumambient atmosphere of German Carlyicism, and cry, ** Loy 
look there ! see him /" Hard, rugged sentences — quaint phrase- 
ology—dislocations of the Englisn language — ^these are mere 
circumstances in the estimation of these pseudo-critics — flashes 
from the cloudy covering — proofs of superior intellect. Schil- 
ler and Goethe, aye ! and Mephistopheles, are forever on their 
tongues, though they be learnedly ignorant who Goethe was, or 
what works the latter gentleman (!) may have written ! These 
critics (heaven save the mark I) read with the same giisto 
** Thackeray's Chatham," and " Warren Hastings ;" they credit 
the whole of Carlyle's interpretation of Goethe's Faust and He- 
lena ; they swallow down the whole story of the disappearance 
of the former mysterious personage. Charles Lamb was right 
— the days of " Hero- Worship" are not over ! 

"The radical difference in Genius," says Lord Bacon, **in 
respect to philosophy and learning, is this : that some minds 
are stronger and more adapted to mark the differences of things 
—others, to note their resemblances. For a steady and sharp 

Senius can fasten the attention, and cling to every subtlety of 
ifierence : but sublime and discursive intellects recognize only 
the slightest and most general resemblances of objects. Thus 
each fall easily into excess, by catching either at the shadows 
or points of difference of things."* Thus is it, we apprehend, 
with Carly le and Macaulay. The former marks the resemblance ; 
the latter, the difference. The sublime and daring intellect of 
the one, finds its appropriate element in the cloudy atmosphere 
of German mysticism — the shadowy forms of Teutonic romance. 
The subtle genius of the other speculates on the difference be- 
tween Shaftesbury and Sir William Temple, Milton and Dante — 
the Baconian and Platonic systems of Philosophy. Thus, to 
recur to the conclusion of Bacon, '^ each falls into excess, by 
catching either at the shadows or points of difference of things. 
Macaulav might pull down a system, but he could not build one 
up ; Carlyle builds — a castle in the air. Unite the elements of 
the two, and you have the idea of the true critic — one who to 
the discernment of the philosopher, unites the imagination of 
t^e poet. Were we, indeed, to choose between the two charac- 
ters, we should not be at a loss which to prefer. Give us rather 
the innocent credulity of the (rerman, than the cold, chilling 
scepticism of the English writer. We may love, even when 
the object is unworthy our affection, but from universal heart- 
lessness, heaven deliver us I 

But Macaulay is a satirist^ as well as critic Ever since 
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the publication of Pope's Dunciad, and ** English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers," satire, as a weapon, has l)een frequently 
employed by the reviewing fraternity, et id omne genus. How 
far Macaulay has succeeded in brandishing this weapon, will ap- 
pear from a consideration of the several articles which compose 
the **^ Miscellanies." His satire is not merely a shield, 

" Ethereal temper, massy, large, and ronnd, 
Behind him cast ;" 

but a two-edged sword, cutting both ways with its stroke. 
Wit has been called a dangerous instrument ; if so, satire must 
b& considered as still more hazardous in its application. That 
the occasional administering of satire, on the part of reviewers, 
is beneficial, as establishing a proper censorship of the press, we 
do not deny. The strictures of the Edinburgh Review called 
forth the production of ** English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,*" 
aforesaid ; still it must be remembered that every scribbler of 
verses is not a Byron. In the case of Byron also, the produc- 
tion of his muse was occasioned bv the insults and injuries lav- 
ishly heaped upon his character, added to the chafing of a mind 
naturally haughty and untractable, and ^ a wounded spirit who 
can bear ?" Macaulay's satire, however, is a cold-blooded com- 

Eosition ; the shaft is not merely pointed, it leaves a sting be- 
ind. Witness his remarks on Croker, in " BoswelPs Life of 
Johnson,*' and that delicate using up of an opponent, in his ob- 
servations on the biographer of Sir James Mackintosh. *^ The 
author has not the smallest notion of the state of England in 
1688 ; of the feelings and opinions of the people; of the rela- 
tive position of the parties ; of the character of one single pub- 
lic man on either side. No single passage can give any idea of 
this equally diffused ignorance, this omninescience, if we may 
carry the * hardihood of our vocabulary' so far as to coin a new 
word for what is to us quite a new thing." He sneers at the 
royalist party — he sneers at the papists — he sneers at Boswell— 
he sneers at Jolmson ; in short, his most formidable argument 
is, a sneer ! Truly, " O most lame and impotent conclusion T 
Undoubtedly, the chief excellence of Macaulay lies in his 
command of the subject. He is evidently well versed in all 
which relates to the subject-matter of his works, bringing out 
from the inexhaustible store-house of his genius ^' thin^ new 
and old." To use his own language, as applied to Lord Bacon, 
'' His understanding resembled the tent which the fairy Pariba- 
non gave to prince Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the 
hand of a lady ; spread it, and the armies of powerful sultans 
might repose beneath its shade." Equally conspicuous with the 
amplitude of his ideas, is the minuteness of his observations. 
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4ot a fact, not a circumstance, not even a date, escapes his ob- 
ervation ; he stoops to superintend even the correction of a ty- 
K>graphical blunder. Ignorance is the last thing with which 
¥e are inclined to tax the powers of the author of the •• Mis- 
lellanies." The only difficulty in the case is, that he seeks to 
jarry his knowledge too far, in attempting to explain every 
hing. Now, we venture to affirm, that there are some things 
n nature and art, in the world of matter and mind, which can- 
lot be explained. Where reason ends, there faith begins. Who 
vould ever form an idea of the poet, from Macaulay^s analysis 
)f the imaginative faculty ? Poetry must be read, in order to be 
bit ; then, if the mind be true to itself, it will feel the inspiration 
)f the theme ; nay, it will catch, at times, from its contemplation, 
1 more than mortal harmony. When does Milton wrap the 
nind in more than primitive glow, but in the perusal of rara- 
lisc Lost ? or Cervantes convulse with original humor, but in 
ihc pages of the immortal Don Quixote ? Attempt, for a mo- 
ment, to analyze the character of the poet, and its essence es- 
^pes; mystery is the very element of his existence. The 
slouds behind which the poet hides his conceptions, are not 
merely the drapery of his imagination — they are essential even 
to his existence as a poet. In the writings of M acaulay, this 
awe, this reverence for genius, disappears. We are presented 
with the mortal, instead of the immortal hero. Faith finds no 
Emchor for her confidence ; the veil which hides the finite from 
the infinite, is torn aside for ever ! 

But it is time to come to the subject-matter of " Macaulajr*s 
Miscellanies." This, on the whole, is not so easy a task as 
might at first, perhaps, be imagined. The extent and variety of 
his works alone, preclude a particular observation of their con- 
^nts. The reviewer has brought together articles of every 
form and description, embracing almost every subject in the 
scope of English Literature, from the age of Chaucer, down to 
ihc comparatively late period of the English Revolution. He 
praises the sublime genius of Dante, the lofty powers of Chat- 
liam, he stops to crack a joke with Boswell, and converse tete- 
fg'tete with Cowley and Milton. Out of such a mass of ma- 
terial, it is obvious, therefore, that we can only make a selec- 
tion. A selection ! it is like exhibiting a stone, as the sample of 
a house ; an extempore eflfusion, for an elaborate oration I 

The three principal performances of Macaulay, are Milton, 
Lord Bacon, and Warren Hastings. It is our purpose, at pre- 
sent, to oflTer a remark or two on each of these articles, in suc- 
cession. The first thought which occurs to our mind, in the 
perusal of Milton, is the peculiar tact and versatility of the 
writer. We wonder, in going over a ground so much trodden, 
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how he is able to glean even a sheaf in the thrice reaped field 
of criticism. Our wonder, however, ceases on the perusal of 
the article. We are let, as it were, into the insight of the 
author's mind, in his treatment of the subject. The article is 
not one on Milton particularly, but on poetry, Dante, and the 
English Revolution. We have the most fault to find, however, 
with his critique on the genius of Milton. The character of 
Milton ! Who shall attempt to analyze it ? When he chose 
for himself the representation of Paradise Lost, he did not 
abandon, merely, the scenes of earth, but also those bounds 
which Genius always sets to its progress. The Paradise Lost, 
can no more be judged of by the modern rules of criticism, 
than the vision which St. Paul beheld in the third heavens, can be 
represented by the day-dreams of the modem transcendentalist ! 
The genius of Milton, approaches the most to inspiration, of any 
thing of which wc can form a conception. In regard to his 
supernatural agencies, we do not agree with the author of the 
" Miscellanies." Milton, we conceive, did not employ super- 
natural agencies, simply from his own choice, nor, on the other 
hand, did he consider them as " debateable ground ;** they arc 
absolutely essential to the character of his poems ; we can no 
more dispense with them, than with the Pan and Isis — the Jupiter 
and Venus, of the Ancient Poetry. The inconsistency of Milton, 
consists not in his clothing of spirit in human form, but in be- 
stowing upon it human attributes. His incarnations are too 
incarnate. His fiends are, if possible, less fiend-like than the 
demons of Dante. Satan has, to our minds, something of mortal 
interest, when he is thus represented by the poet : 



Thrice he assayed, and thiice, in spite of scorn. 
Tears, »\icii as angels weep, burst forth.** 



If Milton failed in this respect, he failed only where success was 
impossible.* 

" Lord Bacon" is a somewhat diflferent performance. The 
writer here adheres more closely to his subject, rightly distin- 

§uishing between the life and writings of Bacon. He has 
rawn out with masterly skill the character of the great phi- 



* In regard to Macaulay's Poetic Theory, a word on this point, only, ia suiBcieat. 
Surely, Macaulay would not give his readers to understand, that the poet must "as- 
weave the web of liis mind, in order to the production of a grett poem in m civilijrd 
age." Such an idea must lie considered as wholly heterodox in its character; oae 
not sanctioned at all in the Republic of Letters. As respects the MntuDent, that ibe 
poet and the critic cannot be united in the same individual, the practice oTihs aalbor 
himself, is, perhaps, the best comment on his remarks. The author of *' Wamn fla*- 
lioga," figures as the reviewer of the ** Lays of Ancient Rome V* Viv im Ba§UMii 
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losopher, concluding with a distinct view of his philosophy. He 
enters with great discrimination into the merits of the Platonic 
and Baconian systems of philosophy, showing the distinctive 
traits of each of these schools of mental science. In one 
particular, however, we differ with Macaulay on this subject. 
It was not so much '* fruit," as the application of general 
principks to the investigation of nature, which was the 

Sculiar characteristic oi the philosophy of Lord Bacon, 
en reasoned on inductive principles before the time of Bacon : 
nay, the ancient philosophy did produce " fruit ;" the precepts 
of Plato and Aristotle, though they did not penetrate into the 
province of external nature, did improve and benefit the mind ; 
they strengthened by their exercise the reasoning powers — 
they taught the soul to think — a desideratum, we may remark, 
in the present age, peculiarly wanting. The physical sciences 
have, in a measure, outstripped the science of^ mind ; the intel- 
lect is lost in the labyrinth of wonders everywhere spread out 
before it ; to use the words of a writer of our own country : 
** the world is turned into a vast factory, and the voice of the 
soul is silent amidst the confused whirring of ten thousand 
noisy engines." Bacon first applied the general principles of 
philosophy to the investigation of nature, and in so doing, per- 
formed a service for mankind, which has rendered him, univer- 
sally, the benefactor of the race. In the language of Macaulay, 
as applied to him, "he moved the minds which move the world." 
It is something to point out the right road to knowledge, though 
you do not pursue it yourself; and such is the peculiar glory of 
bacon. 

Most, if not all, of our readers, undoubtedly, have perused the 
speech of Burke, and more particularly that masterly perform- 
ance, the oration of Sheridan on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. To such individuals, the essay of Macaulay on that 
subject, needs no comment. It is, perhaps, the only article of 
the kind which will bear to be placed side by side with the 
productions of the English orators, for splendor of argument and 
illustration. Indeed, we know not, in the whole compass of Eng- 
lish criticism, a passage more splendid than that which occurs 
in the description of the Governor-General, on his impeach- 
ment before the English tribunal, the appearance of the illustri- 
ous criminal himself and, more than all, the delineation of the 
remarkable train by which he is surrounded. " There stood 
Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the English 
Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of 
the art of adapting his reasonings and his style to the capacity 
and taste of his hearers ; but in amplitude of comprehension 
and richness of imagination, superior to every orator, ancient 
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or modern. There, with eyes reverentially iixed on Burke, ap- 
peared the lincst gentleman of the age, — his form developed by 
every manly exercise, his face beaming with iuteUieence and 
spirit — the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled Windham. 
Nor, though surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager 
pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who distinguish 
themselves in life are still contending for prizes and fellowships 
at college, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in pap 
liament. No advantage of fortune or connection was wanting, 
that could set off to the height his splendid talents and his un- 
blemished honor. * * * But those who, within the last ten 
years, have listened with delight, till the morning sun shone on 
the tapestry of the House of Lords, to the lofty and animated 
eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form sonic estimate 
of the powers of a race of men, among whom he was not the 
foremost." 

But we are wandering. In regard to the merits of the case, 
the opinions of individuals, undoubtedly, will differ. Especially, 
do our convictions on the subject waver, as we peruse the re- 
marks of the different advocates, pro and con the argument be- 
fore mentioned. Pehaps the effect, in this instance, will be best 
illustrated by an anecdote told of an individual who listened to 
the splendid argument of Sheridan, above alluded to. At the 
expiration of the first hour, he said to a friend, * All this is decla- 
mation.' When the second was finished, * This is a wonderful 
oration.' At the close of the third, * Mr. Hastings has acted 
very unjustifiably.' At the fourth, * Mr. Hastings is an atrocious 
criminal.' And at the la&t, * Of all monsters of iniquity, the 
most enormous is Warren Hastings.' That Macaulay, how- 
ever, has brought to bear on tie siiDJect more than his usual fe- 
licity of argument and illustration, cannot be denied. Nay, that 
he is unusually candid in his observations, in respect more par- 
ticularly to the Begum case, and the treatment of the princesses 
of Oude, is equally obvious. There is one point, however, on 
which we cannot agree with our reviewer. We refer to the 
case of Nuncomar. The execution of this unfortunate prince 
is, perhaps, the darkest picture in the sketch before us. Who, 
but a partial reviewer, would attempt to palliate the conduct of 
the Governor-General in this nefarious transaction, by such lan- 
guage as the following? "But we look on the conduct of Has- 
tings in a somewhat different light He was struggling foi for- 
tune, honor, liberty, all that makes life valuable. He was beset 
by rancorous and unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues 
he could expect no justice. He cannot be blamed for wishing 
to crush his accusers." Compare with this the language of 
Sheridan. '' He is by turns a Dionysius and a Scamn. As 
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well might the writhing obliquity of the serpent be compared to 
the direct path of the arrow, as the duplicity of Mr. Hastings' 
ambition to the simple steadiness of genuine magnanimity." 
Verily, we thought to settle the dispute. But we retract. The 
character of Warren Hastings is as strange a mass of incon- 
sistencies, as the contradictory opinions of his commentators. 

We had intended to speak of the political character of Ma- 
caulay's writings — his remarks on the English revolution. But 
"we forbear. The subject would require, for its illustration, a 
separate article. In conclusion, we only remark — Let those who 
"would gain a knowledge of the compass of English literature, 
who would see fine thoughts expressed in fine language, peruse 
more than once the writings of Macaulay. 



STANZAS. 

Cull for me the fairest flowers, 
Ye who dwell in Beauty's bowers ; 
And of those that ever bloom. 
Breathing wildly their perfume, 
Twine a fitting wreath to place 
On a brow, where every grace 
Hath a home in which to dwell. 
Sweet as Ampbitrite's cell. 
And if Father Ocean's caves 
Hide beneath his purple waves. 
Richest gems of those that lie 
Unrevealed to mortal eye. 
In tliis rosy chaplet set. 
Still with crystal waters wet. 
None but those which brighter seem. 
Than the Morning's orient beam : 
Each with ever-varying hue. 
Blending still to charm anew. 

It is vain ; however fair, 
Others may the gariand wear. 
She, whose eyes with sweet control. 
Waken love within my soul. 
Hath no need that o'er her form, 
With such graceful beauty warm. 
Aught less lovely shovld be thrown. 
Than the eharms which are her own, 
MingUog in expreaaion there. 
Nobly brititktg aannely to. 
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Upledbylbee 
Intu the Heaven of Heavens I have presumed. 
An earthly guett, and drawn empyreal air. 



n 



In a chamber of a small, but very neat dwelling, in the old 
Artiliery-walk of London, about five o'clock in the afternooD of 
the fifteenth of November, 1674, an event— one of those few, 
which can never be blotted out from the everJiving page of 
history — took place. The scene there presented was of soleiiiii, 
sublime interest ; the contemplation of which, after the lapoe of 
a century and a half, fails not to drive the dancing blood back to 
the reservoirs of the heart, whilst the inner spirit yields to the 
stem mandate, "* peace, be still." Upon a bed in the centre of 
the room, lay a pale and wasted form, whose calm, majestic 
features, the rays of the setting sun were brightening, as they 
streamed through the faded, rent drapery of the window, kissing 
the pale brow and pallid cheek, as if loth to depart ; consciooi, 
that ere he rose again upon that humble dwelling, a mighty 
spirit would have left its gross envelopment, and been ushered 
into a world, where his beams would but dim the brightness of 
that glory, which reigns from *' everlasting to everlasting." M 
was silence there, deep, awful silence, save only when the pain- 
drawn sob of anguish broke from the heaving bosom of a &ir, 
young creature, who, burying her gentle face in the pillow, be^ 
side the dying parent, showed that there was but one tie thtt 
bound her to the world, and that was soon to be severed by a 
hand which never stayed its blow for a widow's prayers or an 
orphan's tears. The wife was also there, gazinff ** despite of 
pain," upon him, *' her life so late and sole delight ^ to whom 
the joy of tears was denied, in the extremity of her wo. Friends 
stood by the bedside, feeling not the less keenly their own coming 
bereavement, than sympathy for those more closely allied to 
the dying man. Presently, one of the mourning group laid his 
hand upon the breast of the form extended before him ; but soon 
withdrawing it, and, as if fearful of breaking the deep silence, he 
whispered, " he is gone — John Milton is dead P* 

Such an announcement, probably, created little of what is 
now called sensation, beyond the dwelling in which the event 
occurred ; and it is more probable, but a few of the noUe, the 
great, the distinguished, gathered around the grave of the poor, 
neglected poet, as his remains were consigned to its cheeriesi^ 
unyielding embrace; but, it is nevertheless true, that. a mighty 
spirit had passed from the world — a spirit that had krfk ita own 
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bright impress upon the age in which it lived, and to future 
times, a rich and exhaustless legacy of mind. Hundreds, who 
had derided the champion of freedom, and despised the poet, in 
that licentious ase, when, to contemn virtue, to scoff at religion, 
was popular, and to trample on the rights of men, commendable, 
have since followed him into eternity, their names forgotten, or, 
if remembered, only to be execrated as blots on human nature ; 
while that of Milton, waxing brighter and brighter, has now 
become identified with the history and glory of his country and 
the world. 

Milton's title to fame rests upon a foundation broad and 
strong. He wrote from no mercenary, no ignoble motive, with 
no view to an ephemeral reputation. Long and severe was the 
discipline of mind to which he subjected himself, ere he ventured 
to launch forth upon that wide, unknown sea, whose broad ex- 
panse he so earnestly and so long desired to traverse. It was 
not by means of books alone, he sought to prepare himself for 
that career he marked out for his pursuit in early youth. 
Though essential to correctness of taste and chasteness of style 
and sentiment, as well as to skill in execution, he regarded them 
only as the concomitants of a superior knowledge, upon which 
all the success of poetry depends. This knowledge was to be 
acquired by free and familiar intercourse with men and things, 
by patient, persevering efforts to pierce within the veil, thrown 
around the inner self of every individual, and by probing to the 
quick all the secret passions and sympathies of tne human heart. 
A task of no ordinary difficulty, but once accomplished, the 
path of fame is easy of ascent He who in early lite aspires to 
the poetic wreath, and feels within him that glorious spirit which 
urges on to fame and immortality, scarce ever fails to meet with 
blighting disappointment; for however beautiful may be his 
style, however chaste his sentiments, a power is lacking, with- 
out which he cannot touch those secret impulses of the heart, 
that ever move to the sofl music of true poetry. The most 
illustrious example of the natural poet to be met with in the 
whole history of literature, is Shakspeare ; but, though he pos- 
sessed that most necessary power in the highest degree, he 
nevertheless failed in the other, yet less important qualifications 
of the poet ; and consequently, was unable to attain to so high 
an elevation, as if he had blended the natural with the artificial, 
the true with the beautiful. As the poet of nature, his fame is 
coextensive with the existence of nature herself. Dryden, on 
the contrary, the successor of Milton, as was the latter of Shak- 
speare, writing for a peculiar age and state of society, all his 
productions are stamped with their peculiarities, and possess 
very litUe in conunon with other ages and otber men. A ehaqg^^ 
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so great as had taken place in the character of the Engluh 
court, could not fail to excite a powerful noxious influence upon 
all attached to it This state of society was entirely factitioQi» 
as it must ever be when dependent for its tone upon the caprios 
of a single individual, and constantly liable to abrupt changes; 
and it is a matter of no surprise, that the self same spirit which 
pervaded it, crept eventually into the literature of the age, and 
ingrafted itself upon the poetry, deadening its power, and con- 
tracting its influence to the few years and limited space in 
which such a state of society existed. From the literary paraly* 
sis consequent upon this state of things, English poetry bath 
never entirely recovered; and, altliough it cannot be denied 
that its shattered power has been somewhat revived, yet, if we 
would seize upon and enjoy its true spirit, we must travel back 
through centuries, seek its rise with Chaucer, its decay with the 
death of Milton. 

It is not true, be it understood, that Drvden is obnoxious to 
all the blame due to the first corrupter of English poetry. Long 
before his time, an almost imperceptible movement had been 
made, to produce the result he finally succeeded in eflecting; 
small, indeed, in its incipient stages, but gradually increasing, 
and growing stronger as it advanced, it would probably have 
reached its utmost limit much sooner than it did, had not Mil- 
ton, foreseeing its deleterious tendency, thrown across its path 
the whole force of his transcendant genius, and for a brief space 
arrested its onward course. As a poet, even Shakspeare bad 
not a deeper insight of the *' Divine Idea," the true spirit of po- 
etry, than had Milton, or knew better how to touch the secret, 
deeply embedded sympathies of the human heart. Nor had Pope 
the power of moulding the language in which he wrote, into 
sweeter strains, or more harmonious cadences. Milton, uniting 
the excellences and beauties of both in himself, without the 
faults of either, elevates the soul with a sublimity unattempted 
by the former, and ravishes with a sweetness unattained by the 
latter. 

** In notes, with many a winding bout 
Ol' linked sweetness. Ion? drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mases ranniog. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The liidden soul of harmony." 

The fact of there being no written life of Milton, is a matter 
of profound regret to the literary world. It is true, indeed, a 
few writers have essayed to give some of the most important 
incidents in the transient existence of the great poet, very &ce- 
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tious by uttering tliem under the high-sounding title of *' Life/' 
and the world has acquiesced in the title. Seized with an ad- 
miration of that towering genius which could so far ^ o'er top 
its fellows,'' we hasten eagerly to these, to learn something of 
the man — to behold the various and mighty conflicts of a mighty 
spirit struggling against the corruptions enveloping it, burning 
to throw on its vile shackles and make its glittering mark on 
the history of its age — to draw forth the secret impulses, the 
inner motives, the deep imaginings of a soul impatient of re- 
straint, and to learn from whence proceeded those actions, the 
mysterious symbols of thouj^ht, which are ever regarded the 
ffreat marks of greatness. But, how bitter the disappointment ! 
Uistead of gaining an insight into the man, the spiritual, undy- 
ing essence, we are treated to a profusion of facts and incidents 
about the animal^ long since crumbled into dust, in the chancel 
of Sl Giles's church— how it was bom, married, and died, the 
three great crises in the existence of the man-animal. Johnson 
has sneered at, vilified, and traduced his noble character ; Ha- 
ley has purified it from the filth of the great literary dictator ; 
and these, save his own imperishable works, are all we have» 
all we can know, of Milton. Were we asked for the best 
knowledge of his true, his living, his spiritual character, we 
would point, unhesitatingly, to his incom])arable productions. 
In them we read the soul, its thoughts, its feelings, its irrepres- 
sible impulses, 

" Which set the heart on fire 
To spurn the world, and unto Heaven aipire." 

Like the young, unskilled mariner, who, ere he ventures out 
on the limitless, unfathomable deep, seeks to perfect his skill 
and knowledge by short and rapid voyages, Milton dared not, 
at first, task his powers or peril nis fame in one bold enterprise. 
The earlv efforts of his genius, though trivial in their nature, 
compared with that vast work upon which his fame is anchored, 
as to a rock of adamant, were, nevertheless, excellent enough 
to indicate poetic talents of the highest order. He felt withm 
himself a strong spiritual impulse, ever striving to free itself, 
and bring forth 

'* The eternal brood of glory excellent,*' 

and a noble, manly confidence in his matchless powers, that 
no circumstances could depress, no dangers appall. With all 
the noblest poets of th# world, he wrote not for fame alone, 
but was urged on to continued and energetic action by an 
unseen, not unfelt power, that could not be repressed. If, in- 
deed, as some contend* an ardent desire of fame, of wealth, of 
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honor, were the only inward requisites to constitute the poet, 
how diflfercnt had been the experience of the world I Homer 
had never been the author of the Uliad ; Shakspeare had died as 
he lived, an outlawed player ; and, doubtless, the head of Mil- 
ton would have bounced upon the scaffold, with those of Vane 
and Lambert. The experience of the poet is far otherwise. 
Like the great generals and statesmen of the world, he is formed 
in view of a particular object, and nothing but his own penerse- 
ness can ever turn his genius from its course. Destiny has 
marked out the path for his pursuit, and disappointment and 
ruin await him if he strives to thwart its impulses. The truth 
of this principle was never more fully exemplified, than in the 
career of Milton. From the first dawn of reason, he devoted 
himself to the service of the Muses, and never swerved from 
his allegiance. Though death in its most repulsive, roost horrid 
form, intercepted iiis progress, and persecution advanced her 
three-pron^ca instrument of torture, nedect, contempt, and 
wrong, at his dauntless breast, and though a thousand circum- 
stances constantly arose, in an age remarkable for stirring 
action, to damp the ardor of his aspiring soul, and smoulder its 
deep sensibilities, its spiritual throbbings, under the pressure of 
animal calls, they were of no avail ; for with manly fortitude, 
with heroic vigor, he kept a right onward course, and when 
defeat, disgrace, and ruin seemed inevitable, triumphed right 
gloriously. In early youth he pledged himself, with all the 
ardor and confidence of an enthusiast, to the service of his 
country and its literature, and nobly did he redeem that pledge. 
Destiny, a destiny that could be felt and understood, impelled 
him to stake his faith upon the honor and genius of his country, 
and the same inscrutable, inner power of the soul, aided him in 
keeping full sternly the faith thus staked ; and he who would 
learn the great secret of genius, its origin, its struggles, its tri- 
umphs, must rake long and deep among the passions, the feel* 
ings, the sensations of the soul, for that one, great, impulsive 
power, destiny ! Here lay the secret of Milton's energy, his 
perseverance, his success. 

The richness of thought and beauty of sentiment everywhere 
discernible in the earlier poetry of Milton's muse, are of the 
highest order, and surpass every thing of the kind ever attempted 
in his native language. A genius like his, even in its incipient 
action, could not move but to be felt, and, whether he touched 
the tumultuous passions of the soul with strains of Mirih^ soothed 
them with the sweeter notes of MelarShoh/f or, saddened with 
a mournful Monody^ they were all impregnated with the same 
transcendent power and natural vigor. They beat with the 
deep pulsations of nature, and every heart throbbed involuntarily 
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to their maffic touch. By the ardor with which he, from the 
first, applied himself to the acquisition of knowledge, he reveals 
how keenly he felt the inward promptings of an aspiring spirit. 
Not that such acquisition can compensate for the want of inward 
impulse, infuse genius when nature has denied it, or beget noble 
thoughts where the capacity for them is lacking. Such a con- 
ception is the most foreign to minds whose spiritual nature 
derives its highest gratification, and gains its brightest glimpses 
of truth and high intelligence from silent communion with itself. 
Knowledge is useful only so far as it can be made the means of 
drawing forth thought from the inner shrines, the penetralia of 
the soul, of giving it a tangible form, clothing it in an attractive 
garb, and causing it to produce its destined effect upon others. 

Having drank from and exhausted all the fountains of knowl- 
edge in his own country, Milton sought the land of passion and 
of sone. He would tread the soil once ennobled by the pres- 
ence of Dante and Petrarch, and converse with those who had 
listened to the syren strains of Tasso's muse. Here all the 
enthusiasm of an ardent nature, all the marvelous brillian^ of 
a dazzling intellect, were enkindled to a fiercer glow. That 
lofty imagination, hitherto restrained by the clouded skies and 
chilling airs of England, now roved unfettered beneath the 
beams of an Italian sun. That mighty intellect, till now con- 
fined within the murky walls of a study, had now free scope to 
range the richest classic ground. Surrounded by such influ- 
ences, conversant with scenes of so much interest, and devoting 
himself with intense passion to the study of the master minds 
presented for his models, it is no cause of wonder that the soul 
of Milton became inflamed, and in one bold flight outstripped 
the noblest sonnets of the sweetest Italian poet. But the destiny 
of Milton was not to dwell on the classic soil of Italy, or to 
waste the energies of his mind upon a foreign language. He 
had a great, a glorious mission to accomplish, and that high im- 
pulse of the soul urged him to its completion. Paradise Lost 
was to be written, and lie was to be the writer. Such was his 
destiny, and death had no power over him till the appointed 
task was done. It was bom with him, and all his vigorous 
mental discipline, all the early developments of his giant intellect, 
were but things necessary to its production. It was still there, 
during all the confusion of the moral, political, and social ele- 
ments which marked that stirring period, subsequent to his return 
to his native land, forming and cleveloping itself inwardly, till 
the favored time arrived, when it should burst upon the world 
with unsurpassed strength and power. 

That period came. After years of toil, of misery, of perilous 
conflicts — after measuring weapons with and triumphing over 
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the first scholar of his age, and standing forth almost solitary and 
alone, strong in the eternal principles he advocated, and in the 
depth of true religious feeling, the intellectual champion of free- 
dom, the vindicator of the people of England, the admired of 
all Europe, the friend and confidant of that dark, stem man, 
whose name stands out in such bold relief in the history of his 
times — after having lived to witness the destruction of all his 
hopes and all his friends, neglected, despised, blind, poor, in peril 
of his life, then his inner man again began to heave with the 
fierce throes of genius, and at length brought forth the perfeo 
tion of his intellect, the glory of his name. Paradise Lost. 

It has been already remarked, this great effort of Milton was 
not the product of a single year or a single era of his life, bat 
the work of his whole existence, every moment of which had 
contributed something to its perfection. Conscious of his own 
transcendent powers, and confiding in his powerful intellect, 
from his earliest years he showed 

•* The spirit of a youth 
Who ineand to be of note." 

His ardent mind was continually glowing with the noble thought 
of contributing something to the happiness and intellect of his 
country and his race, and the inward impulse unceasingly urged 
him on to embody and embellish the ideal he had conceived. In 
his own simple language, he says, ''I felt an inward prompting, 
which now grew daily upon me, that by labor and intent study, 
(which I take to be my portion in this life,) joined with the 
strong propensity of nature, I might, perhaps, leave somethmg 
so written to after-times, as they should not willingly let it die. 
Such was the language of Milton's youth, but it was not till 
forty years had elapsed that his early dreams of fame were 
fully realized — fully realized !— nay, more, the result has far 
surpassed the highest flights of his imagination, the wildest 
vagaries of his youthful fancy. 

His country was his idol, and to augment her glory, he was 
willing to spend his talents, his energies, nay, life itself. His 
chief ambition was to gain the applause of his countrymen, and 
be said to have added somewhat to the literature of his native 
land. 

" And it shall well suffice me, and shall be 
Fame and proud reciiropense enough for me. 
If Usa, golden-haired, my muse may learn ; 
If Alain, bending o'er his crystal urn, 
Swift whirling Abra, Trent*s o*er shadowed strewn. 
If lovelier far than all in my esteem, 
Thames, and the Tamar tinged with mineral hues. 
And nurtbtm Oreades, regwd my muse.** 
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How prophetic ! For not only is his muse regarded, venerated, 
from Comwail to Johnny Groat's, but wherever literature has a 
name» there Milton is known, and the Paradise Lost stands side 
by side with the Illiad and the Aeniad. 

It was not our purpose to write a critique upon the great 
effort of Milton's genius — that were a task of the first magnitude, 
and it is not given to every one to bend the bow of Ulysses — ^ 
but simply to depict what we consider his poetical character 
and ^nius. But applying to it, as a whole, the quaint remark 
that Carlyle applies to Shakspeare, we would say, ''it is decidedly 
the greatest thing England ever did." 

The glowing imaginations of Homer and Virgil had been 
exercised upon vivid descriptions of the actions of men, and 
deities, but a slight remove from men, and these they had in- 
vested with a marvelous brilliancy and glory. Tasso had 
mounted a step higher, but still retaining much of earthiness in 
his descriptions of celestials, much that is unnatural in the 
characters of his men. Dante had pictured to the mind, with 
the pencil of a master, the inhabitants of two worlds, both dis- 
tinct from earth, yet even his bold imagination could not en- 
tirely separate them from certain characteristics appertaining 
exclusively to the latter. The imagination of Spenser had 
reveled to satiety in all the luxuries of fabled " Faerie Lande," 
while Shakspeare had confined his muse to the faithful painting 
of human nature. Milton essayed a higher flight, and, like that 
bold spirit he has drawn with so much force, dared his adven- 
turous way through chaotic confusion, the gloomy realms of 
night, and sought a world before unknown in poetry. He 
attempted it, and he triumphed, and in so doing, has exhibited 

Eowers of the imagination, limitless as tlie bright world to which 
e soared, and opened new scenes and objects of contemplation 
to the human mind. With a boldness equaled only by his suc- 
cess, he approached the awful seat of Omnipotence, around 
which are '* clouds and darkness," and revealed to man the hid- 
den secrets of heaven. With a most lavish hand, he piles glory 
upon glory, beauty on beauty, " 0(f(fav tir 'OXujw9j," in his descrip- 
tions of the heavenly world, till he reaches a sublimity, where 
every mind but his own shrinks back appalled ; still he pursues 
his onward course, surmounting everv obstacle, overcoming 
every barrier, undazzled by the blaze of glory that bums around 
him, undismayed by the beaming faces of Cherubim and Ser- 
aphim, bent in wonder on the venturous mortal, nor stops his 
flight but before the throne of Omniscience, where he listens to 
the fearful counsels of eternity. Anon he plunges to the lower 
world, and hell, with its horrors, its shrieks, its woes, are all 
made to pass before our minds. We behold the Arch-fiend, 
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strong in " native might,'* boldly daring ** Omnipotence to arms," 
in blasphemous but sublime language, infusing his own indom- 
itable spirit into the trembling hearts of his rebel followers. 
Again he changes the scene, and we are ravished by the music 
of Paradise, and soothed by his delightful descriptions of na- 
ture in her pristine bloom, and with the tenderness and love of 
the two noble beings embowered within its grateful shades, in 
whose creation and tragic history we must ever feel a lively 
interest. 

The genius of the language in which Milton wrote, was all 
too feeble and limited to express the workings of his inward 
spirit, or the brilliant images of his imagination. It broke be- 
neath the mighty task imposed, but nothing daunted, he brought 
to its aid the richest tributes of all the classic languages, and 
thus enriched, he has incorporated into it some of the lublimest 
passages, the most exalted sentiments, to be found in any litera- 
ture. Time and space would fail to enumerate all the glories 
of this great work ; suffice it to say, that in respect to the three 
particulars already mentioned, strength of imagination, lofty 
sublimity, and power of language, no human production can 
compare with that of the great English Poet 

Such was Milton, his genius, and his character, and in what- 
ever light we view him, he still presents the same noble char- 
acteristics, the same exalted powers, with " less of earth in them 
than heaven." Young, elegant, and accomplished, assiduously 
preparing himself for noble efforts, he wins our hearts with the 
sweetness of his lyric strains, and gives good earnest of belter 
things to come. Stem, manly, and enthusiastic in his devotion 
to lioerty, in maturer years, uncompromising in his defense of 
virtue, frank and candid in an age of hypocrisy, he gains our 
respect and veneration. In his old age, though shorn of all his 
honors, blind and poor, yet almost insensible to the wants of the 
outer man, he still sustains the inner spirit with the food of 
heaven, and commercing with the skies, draws from thence the 
materials for wreathing a garland to adorn the honored altar 
of his country's literature. Viewing him thus in his desertion 
and decay, we are wont to reeret that we could not have been 
with him in his age, to sit at his feet, listening to the voice of 
his wisdom, lightening his sorrows by reading to him from his 
beloved authors, and by endeavoring to ease his noble mind from 
the bitter contemplation of his public and private wrongs, when 
he complains that, 

" Dark in light, expo»ed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuae, and wrong. 
Within doors and without ; ttill as a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own, 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more Uua half." 
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7e turn with loathing from that relentless bigotry, which 
!d thus neglect and despise the noblest, bravest spirit of the 
, to the more cheerful reflection of how nobly he redeemed 
pledge given to his country in youth, that his sorrows were 
for a season, while his fame is universal, immortal, and that 
man is yet to be, who can bear away the palm of English 
:ry from MILTON. 



THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Spirit of Beauty came one day 

To visit the earth awhile — 
To bathe young buds in the crystal dew. 

And ^int them o*er with her smile. 

The carmine blush'd a deeper red. 

The tulip's leaves grew bright, 
The violet caught a purpler tint. 

The lily a purer white. 

Each flower received a richer hue 

Than ever before was seen. 
And each made known, in silent song. 

Its love for the spirit queen. 

At length she came to a half-blown rose, 

With beautiAil damask hue 
And delicate leaves, that rock'd to sleep 

A drop of the morning dew. 

** Fairest and sweetest of flowers,*' she said, 

" What boon wilt thou ask of me ? 
Speak, and the reahn of beauty shall come 

And pay its homage to thee." 

With modest blush, the rose replied, 

" Bright Spirit, but grant to me 
One other grace to the charms now mine — 

rria aU I can ask of Ihee." 

The Spirit smiled—but swiA as thought 

To a lairy grotto flew. 
As swift returned, and over the rose 

A mantle of moss she threw. 

And thus array'd in simple green. 

When summer its charms disclose, 
Tb« fiuraat flows ttvt hknas oa evtb* 

For m«, is tlie tweet mott rose. H. 
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MANNERS AND THE FEELINGS. 

It is often useful to observe, with some degree of attention, 
the various personages and scenes, in places of resort, that are 
lawful objects of public inspection. The recreation and ad- 
vantage thus afforded, after the toils of daily study, are suffi- 
cient to attach one to this habit in such a degree, that the same 
springs and weights by which the clock strikes the usual hour, 
* will also encircle the head with its covering, and put the boots 
in motion through the door. 

A person who pursues this practice, will often be considerably 
amused with the variety of character that meets his view. If 
he be unknown, and himself eludes observation, he can success- 
fully study the feelings concealed beneath strange faces, and 
gain, perhaps, no little insight into the history of the persons he 
meets with. He may examine at leisure, those who little sus- 
pect themselves the subjects of observation, and many curious 
speculations will thence arise in his mind, on the various motives 
and principles of human conduct. His thoughts will not, in- 
deed, be infallible ; his own feelings may influence him, and the 
characters or scenes that pass, may sometimes appear good or 
bad, according as he is in good or ill humor ; but currents of 
reflection will be set in motion, that will conduce much to a 
salutary mental activity, and may store the mind with many 
valuable thoughts. 

On an occasion of this kind, my attention was once caught 
by an old gentleman, of frank and open countenance, who was 
speaking with a lad, an apparent stranger to the town, and 
seemed to be giving him some kind and necessary advice. He 
was warning him against trusting the appearances he must 
constantly meet in life, and concluded with the observation, 
that " all good qualities lie deeper than the surface." 

The remark of the old gentleman gave rise to a variety of 
reflections on the customs and practices of society, and on the 
qualities that constitute politeness. My thoughts at last rested 
in the conviction, that the old man was no common character, 
and that he had touched on a central truth, in the affairs of 
manners and behavior. The more I thought of his words, the 
greater seemed their importance. They should be placed 
on every school of manners, on every desk of instruction ; they 
should be engraved on every mind that would learn its Irw 
dignity ; and all should not only know, but have the knowledge 
fresh in their minds, that every good quality lies deeper than 
the surface. 

Could this idea once be impressed on the mind of the com- 
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munity in general, and on that of particular classes, it would 
work a thorough revolution in the vague notions that prevail 
respecting the thing called politeness. It would not, indeed, 
produce any extraordinary convulsions, the condition of society 
would not be materially changed, and the rules of etiquette, as 
at present understood, might remain in full vigor. But the 
present outside mode of thinking on this subject, would be ex- 
changed for the more philosophical one of judging merit by the 
development of disposition, and a polished exterior would be 
prized only as it recommended a true heart. Though Chester- 
field might still be read, the precepts of Solomon and Paul would 
be considered the better guides in manners as well as doctrine, 
since they begin with purifying the disposition and refining the 
feelings, and it is thence an easy path to the improvement of 
the address. Whereas, the other seems indifierent whether the 
polish which he applies indiscriminately, serves to recommend 
virtue, or becomes a concealing veil to vice. In building an 
edifice, one clears away all obstructions, and digging deep, lays 
a firm foundation ; the other erects it on an ungrateful rock, a 
plain covered with irritating sand, or a treacherous marsh, ready 
to swallow it. One is the man of mere surface ; the others 
'teach that all good qualities lie deeper than this. 

No wonder, that with Chesterfield for a teacher, the world 
should be half crazy on this subject, and that so many heads are 
converted into soft receptacles for erroneous ideas to swim in. 
Never had the peripatetics, when discoursing with sublime unin- 
telligibleness, more tractable and docile pupils than he. His 
school confines its attention mostly to the adjustment of a cravat, 
and the regulation of a bow ; and the most approved method of 
touching the hat to a lady met in the street, is the highest con- 
ception it entertains of gentility. He who can restore an acci- 
dentally lost glove to its fair owner with the most elegant con- 
gee, most resembles his lordship's model. The mistake here, is 
an excessive attention to the minute forms of social intercourse, 
while not a thought is bestowed on the principle of kindness 
from which they should flow ; as if the machinist should confine 
his notice to the little wheels in the attic, and never attempt to 
put in order the moving power below. Indeed, the system tends 
to encourage afiectation and hypocrisy, making its disciples deal 
out compliments which they do not believe, and utter sentiments 
that they never feel. This class includes the exquisites, of curl- 
ing mustaches, slender waist, and gold headed cane ; all smiles 
and bows for the gentry, but stifier than their own whalebone 
when they meet the generous farmer, or the honest mechanic ; 
the butterflies that flutter gaily in the sunshine of fashion, but 
are cold as an iceberg under any other influence ; the ephem- 
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eral creatures that shed their coats oftener than the serpent tribe, 
and, indeed, put off and renew their being as often as a Parisian 
duchess finds it convenient to conceal a swelling on the arm, or 
any other unnatural protuberaDce. These are of the very first 
water, the ne plus ultra of this politeness, the embodiment (there 
is certainly no soul in the matter) of his lordship's principles. 

It is often a relief to view a subject under different aspects. 
The weeping philosopher is answered by the loud laugh of his 
merry neighbor, and the mind of the listener receives pleasure 
from the variety. A subject may be dark, yet it has different 
shades ; it may be bright, yet, like the sun, it has spots to weaken 
its lustre. In the affair of manners, this variety is afforded by 
the different classes that practice habitually or occasionally, their 
own ideas on the subject. Many of these aim, of course, to 
imitate, in some degree, the sort already described, but their 
success will vary directly as their distance. To describe one 
of them, situated at a respectable remoteness, will be sufficient 
Generally advancing no claim to the agreeable quality of being 
pplite themselves, they imagine that manners consist in observ- 
ing certain rigid forms and conventional usages, of which, how- 
ever, their ideas are somewhat misty. Their error is mostly 
theoretical. They seldom attempt to embody their notions in 

f)ractice ; but when this chances to occur, their figure is ridicu- 
ous enough to throw the gravest face into convulsions. Stiff 
and upright, they make a constant angle with the plane of the 
horizon — their voice sounds like an organ out of tune, and all 
their actions are as unnatural as those of a shark on the quarter 
deck, and their sufferings are probably more intense, because 
more prolonged. They are in misery, when obliged to con- 
form to their own ideas of politeness, and right glad when per- 
mitted to throw off its unnatural restraint. 

There are many classes intervening between these extremes. 
It might be a curious inquiry to trace out their several views, 
and mark hovj they blend and shade away in each other. And 
those who are fond of laughing at the preposterous folly of man- 
kind, might here carve out ample food for mirth. A picture of 
each, if skillfully drawn, would strike in every mind tne chord 
that always vibrates at the touch of the ludicrous. A lesson of 
manners might be drawn alike from the strutting coxcomb who 
carries his soul in his newest article of dress, and the plain qua- 
ker, with the broad hat that characterizes his clan. 

How ridiculous and absurd to men of sober sense, appear the 
thousand assumed airs and artificial swells that constitute much 
of social intercourse ! The rustic leaves his country dwelling, 
the hamlet characterized by plain manners, and unblessed, per- 
haps, by the glitter of a fashionable aristocracy, and goes to re- 
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side in some centre of fashion and folly. He is an innocent 
youth yet ; he has scarcely even breathed out of the atmosphere 
of home, or for a single Sabbath been absent from the family 
pew in the old meeting-house. He has mingled freely among 
the lads and lasses of the hills, and is emphatically, in spirit and 
appearance, one of their number. But now he leaves those 
scones of genuine nature, and enters on the artificial condition 
of city life. For a while, novelty withdraws his attention from 
himself, but soon becoming familiar with surrounding objects, he 
has time to contrast his own appearance with the sleek forms 
that move about him. He then looks down with a blush on his 
cowhide boots,, and with a most melancholy countenance reflects 
on the homely, though substantial nature of his wardrobe. His 
hat, " bran new" only two years ago, and worn since only " to 
^o to meeting in," compares most sorrowfully with the shining 
(avers on the sellers' blocks, or those on the equally wooden 
skulls of the dandies. His appearance and figure become un- 
endurable ; he resorts to the tailor, and straightway gets himself 
metamorphosed into a complete fopling, with all the character- 
istics of that most contemptible class of personages. Then he 
must, of course, acquire the corresponding manners. He min- 
gles in the world, attends Mrs. Smith's dancing academy, and 
studies with a diligence he never used before, the art of bending 
his lumbar vertibra), and playing singular figures with his lower 
extremities. He trains the muscles of his tongue to a fashiona- 
ble whine, and learns the soft manner of touching his hat, that 
so-exquisite mode, which always excites a kind of contemptuous 
smile in all beholders not of the same genus. Yet not a single 
kindly feeling has been produced or cultivated — he becomes 
heartless, and in fact has less true politeness than before. For- 
merly his manners were the natural ofFsprinff of principle ; now 
he is polite merely by rule. The wonderful transformation, as 
in such a place it is only one of a multitude, receives little no- 
tice. If a cunning fox that has suffered from a trap persuades 
his companions, by an act of uniformity, to abbreviate their tails, 
one tail more or less is of little consequence. 

But in due time he visits again the place of his nativity. He 
enters the old church on a Sabbath, taking care, of course, to be 
much later than the congregation. As he expected, he excites 
a great sensation : the people stare with wonder at their old ac- 
quaintance, but with emotions very different from the admiration 
he desired. A few silly girls may, indeed, be captivated — a few 
inexperienced youth be struck with envy and jealousy ; but the 
more sensible part of both sexes look at him with no feeling 
more distinct than that of pure contempt. Thev think that 
since they last saw him, he has parted with most of^ his common 
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sense ; and this opinion is at once formed by all classes, from the 
minister and doctor to the occupant of the " niggers' pew." 

And this is the general belief of mankind. A profusion of 
ornaments is commonly thought to signify a dearth of ideas, and 
the amount of an individual's dandyism, to bear an inverse ratio 
to the quantity of his brains. Manners that are affected or 
assumed, are designed either to conceal defects of character, or 
to counterfeit some unpossessed excellence. To a close ob- 
server, they always appear in some degree unnatural, and there- 
fore must excite disgust. 

All these are counterfeits ; but there is a true politeness. It 
consists not in a particular mode of dress, or in any mere sur- 
face quality. A proper degree of attention to the attire, is, 
doubtless, indispensable, and neatness and taste, in this matter, 
are most becoming. The true philosophy of dress, is to avoid 
attracting attention by any singularity, verging toward either 
extreme. There is a golden mean here, as in every thing else, 
and right is he who observes it. True politeness is a universal 
language, equally well understood and appreciated by all ranks 
and nations. Mungo Park found it, when faint in the wilds of 
Africa. It is a happy combination of good sense and good 
nature, the expression of kindness and benevolence, by appro- 
priate means in the common intercourse of life. A lively sen- 
sibility, is one of its essential qualities. The mind must enter 
into the feelings of others, with a nice discrimination. This 
happy dis|)Osition makes the agreeable companion, who ever 
aims to make all around him easy and satisfied with themselves ; 
and then of course they will be pleased with him. Crossness of 
disposition and blunted feelings totally disqualify for polite be- 
havior. The manners must spring from a deeper source than a 
code of laws formed on mechanical principles ; they must ilow 
from a heart trained to goodness and virtue. Benevolence is 
the fountain of politeness : the modes of address generally ob- 
served by the virtuous and intelligent, are the stream in which 
it flows. Elevated and noble feelings are its soul ; the corres- 
ponding manners its body. A correct disposition and improved 
advantages will soon entitle a person to the complete character 
of a polite man. As it springs from a disposition to do right, a 
desire to confer benefits and a wish to please, all can understand 
it even though they do not suspect its name. It has nothing 
mysterious and little artificial, and the exhibition of it ever con- 
fers pleasure. Even the dog knows how to estimate it Indeed, 
Lord Chesterfield himself, might learn from this animal, a lesson 
in which he gives no evidence that he was instructed. He 
seems never to have known that the feelings have any influence 
on the manners, or even on the countenance : be makes his rules 
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memies as well as friends ; for the man whose evil passions 
cherished, as well as him in whose heart they are subdued ; 
ily imagining that mere attention to^ the manners and ad- 
Sf would make a perfect gentleman. Not so the noble an- 
I I have mentioned. His signs of joy on meeting his master 
'iend, are sincere ; his good qualities lie deeper than the sur- 
. And though his mode of salutation may be somewhat. 
)uth, though he may bring his tongue and lips a little nearer 
cheek than a due regard to delicacy might suggest, yet even 
lis he rebukes the polished Chesterneld, for it is the result of 
ng, pure feeling — as kissing should always be. 



MUSIC. 
" One more then, one more atnin.**—HtnMu. 

Oh ! bring me music — let me hear 

Those strains that fled so swiA away ; 
Once more delight my ravished ear 

With the sweet notes of yesterday. 
They woke the echoes of my heart, 

They soothed away my inward pain ; 
Why did they on the winds depart — 

Oh ! let me hear those notes again ! 

The death damp gathers on my brow — 

Ahvady plumed my feeble wing, 
My heart is throbless, yet e'en now 

To earth they bid my spirit cling. 
Those strains once more ! they float along 

Like sounds from ofl" yon viewless land. 
They are but whispers of that song 

That tell me o( the spirit band. 

Now I am calm — this breast no more 

Is filled with doubt, or sadd'ning fear ; 
The murmurs of yon peaceful shore 

Steal lightly on my spirit's ear. 
Oh ! let me die when music's swell 

Each worldly, selfish tie hath riven. 
And gladly bidding earth farewell. 

Mount on its cadences to heaven. ^* 
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THOUGHTS ON HISTORY. 

" My iahcritaiice, how wide and fair. 
Time is my seed-field, of time I'm heir.** — Qoetkt» 

NoTwiTusTANDixG thc Urgent intcrcsls of tlie Present, we are | 
continually recurring to the Past. Thc ground of this disposi- 
tion is doubtless the desire to enjoy again, at least in iaacy, 
tliose golden hours and pleasures A^hich are really irrevocable. 
It were well, if with thc reminiscences of early life we would 
also preserve the pure feelings, the noble and natural impulseii 
to which the events themselves owed so much of their charm. 
It were well if we fulfilled the lofty sense of De Posa's advice 
to Don Carlos — " Remember, when a man, the dreams of thy 
youth" — for it would preserve the heart young and pure, when 
the body became shriveled and decrepit with age. 

In this retrospection we find that in spite of all the moral and 
intellectual changes our nature has experienced — and they are 
as great as thc body itself has undergone — we never lose the 
sense of our personal identity. The man in the pride of intel- 
lect and power, feels himself to be the self-same being who was, 
but a few short years ago, dependent upon the pity and kind- 
ness of others for the gratification of his simplest wants. We 
also see that almost every circumstance in the complicated web of 
our past life, was necessary to produce our present character and 
condition. Shakspeare did not violate ordinary ezperiencef 
when he made the fate of the beautiful and unfortunate Desde- 
mona to turn upon so trivial an incident as the dropping of a 
handkerchief. What is true of the individual man, the micro- 
cosm, is also true, in some measure, with respect to our race, as 
exhibited in history. We perceive here a visible identity with 
ourselves, in all thc generations that have preceded us, scattered 
as they have been in every latitude of the globe and in every 
period of time. We also feel that every thing that has befallen 
them is of personal interest to ourselves, either as it tended to 
produce or as it sheds light upon our present condition, as moral 
and intellectual beings. 

The early facts concerning our race, owing to the absence of 
language, and after its invention to the doubtful and exagger- 
ating medium of tradition, is wrapt in mystery ; transmitt^ in 
the beautiful but uncertain vehicle of song, facts easily yielded 
to fiction, and truth to poety ; but the superior knowlecu^e and 
civilization of their successors, has, to a considerable deme, 
compensated the ignorance of our early predecessors. Mod* 
em genius and science have successfully sought the clew to 
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their early condition, and to the progressive steps in their ad- 
vancement Discovery is opening continually to view new 
lands and new races oi men, in every degree of progress and 
culture, and thus enables us to restore, in a measure, the lost 
Jinks of written history. There are all around us monuments 
of our former state, living records of the changes through 
which we have passed, in arriving at our present intelligence 
and refinement. Our forefathers, on coming from among the 
monuments of English glory and civilization, gazed in wonder 
upon the aboriginal Indians, and felt themselves elevated almost 
to gods by the comparison ; and yet the wild life of these very 
savages was an improvement and advancement in respect to 
the condition of the stupid and degraded Hottentot It is then 
but agreeable to analogy to suppose the primitive men of our 
race to have been equally sunk in sensuality and degradation. 
We may conceive them to have been brutal savages, untamed as 
the beasts with which they were engaged in continual war. With 
minds clouded by sense, they acted under the almost exclusive 
control of instinct. They subsisted upon the roots and spon- 
taneous fruits of the earth, and clothed their sha^gv limbs with 
the skin of the conquered beasts, the trophy ol their victorv, 
and the early indication of their future power. Yet, notwitn- 
standing all this brutality, they still bore about them some marks 
of a common humanity ; and these verv passions and appetites, 
which so disfigure their character, are themselves the initial ele- 
ments, or at least the conditions of modern elegance and refine- 
ment Yet what a contrast is there between one of these un- 
couth barbarians and the beautiful and noble forms around us ; 
they are as unlike as was Caliban to Ferdinand and Miranda. 
But the inward aspect is, if possible, still more dissimilar and 
repu^ant than the outward. To the noble in thought and the 
heroic in action he iS an utter stranger. The orient glories of 
morning, the vernal flowers, the regal march of the tempest, 
make no impressions upon his stolid heart, for as yet he has not 
soul enough even for an idolater. This then was the primitive 
condition of our race, and this wholly sensual being is the 
type of our progenitors. 

jBut he was not permitted to remain long in his degradation, 
for Grod had high ends and a glorious destiny in reserve for 
him, and he gradually arose, by painful and arduous struggles, 
above his former level, and became a thinking and intelligent 
being — a glorious change, or rather a new creation. His rea- 
son, and not blind instinct, is now his guide ; the inexperienced 
exercise of this, to him, new power, is attended by many bitter 
sorrows and disappointments, but like the falls of a child learn- 
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ing to walk, they are to be succeeded by manly self-confidence 
and strength. 

Dissatisfied with the solitude of his lonely cave, he comes 
fortli to mingle with his fellow-men, and to exercise his social 
atKnities. Beautiful feelings and relations, or rather their germs, 
now spring up, by which we recognize him as man. Gleams 
of a higher and better nature break forth occasionally from the 
clouds of sensuality and passion ; yet still the recognition is 
painful, as it is made, for the most part, by the sight of our 
common vices, rather than of our common virtues. We see 
hero, in full and terrible force, without the counterpoise of en- 
lightened conscience, those destructive passions which are, even 
at the present day, in spite of the counter-influences of religion 
and knowledge, disorganizing society and corroding; the foun- 
dations of our social happiness ; but he has now^ hecome at 
least the interesting object of our pity and sympathy ; we re- 
joice in his successes and lament his misfortunes. 

Behold, now, in juxtaposition, his counterpart, the refined and 
intellectual man of the present century, whose mind has become 
enlarged by knowledge, whose heart has been softened by vir- 
tue ; the acknowledged sovereign of the earth, his power and 
dignity are in proportion to his empire ; he cowers not before 
the angry elements, but commands and controls them. The 
savage, on beholding such an one, kneels as to a god. At his 
will, beautiful cities have sprung from the bosom ot the wilder- 
ness, and everywhere around him, in a scene of unusual happi- 
ness, are seen the temples of religion, the altars of justice, and 
the most beautiful forms of life. Thus we have beheld the two 
extremes of our race — a change striking and marvelous, which 
history only can explain ; for it is the task of history to begin at 
that interesting state where we last contemplated the a^vakened 
barbarian, and to show what causes have conspired to raise him 
from his original degradation to his present glory and excel- 
lence. What, then, can be more delightful and instructive to 
the imagination or reason, either of the philosopher or poet, 
than this sublime study ; it carries one into the very heart of 
time, and enables him to sec, as from an eminence, its mysteri- 
ous cycles, rolling and unfolding themselves beneath his eye. 
lie sees, at his loom, the Earth-spirit that appeared to Faust, in 
flames, weaving the vesture wherewith God clothes himself; 
and if his head and heart are sound, instead of confusion and 
blind chance, he will discern directing and controlling order 
and heavenly wisdom. These, it is true, are not the first im- 
pressions, which are bewilderment and doubt ; for we bdidd 
ancient monuments, that have been built up with the toil and 
blood of many generations, overthrown in a day ; the ganiered 
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thought and experience of ages, destroyed by a single confla- 
gration. Looking into more remote times, we see but few 
thriving and permanent cities, but on the contrary behold little 
else than camps and arms. The fable of Ovid is being realized, 
and mankind, like the serpent-brood of Cadmus, seem only in- 
tent upon mutual destruction. Yet he must indeed be blind, 
who should conclude, from these minor and superficial circum- 
stances, that society has experienced changes, and not advance- 
ments ; obeyed chance, not order. Such a one looks not be- 
yond the surface, and does not sec the more hidden and im- 
portant relations of these great events, which have checkered 
the history of our race ; events which are a related series of 
causes and effects, of means and ends, visibly indicating the con- 
trol and overruling guidance of a divine intelligence. 

What if the soldiers of Rome did overthrow the porticoes of 
Grecian learning, the genius and wisdom of her elder days was 
fast becoming corrupt and dangerous in the hands of her miser- 
able wrangling sophists? What if the northern hordes did over- 
run the empire ot the Caesars, and destroy their ancient monu- 
ments ? Thus was swept into oblivion a weltering mass of cor- 
ruption and vice, while the flood bore peacefully and securely 
upon its bosom a large portion of the knowledge and virtue of 
her ancient and better days. England and France have in later 
times been visited by the fires of civil war ; yet they were 
purifying ; a better order of things has succeeacd the ancient 
regime, and from the ashes of its old and rotten institutions have 
sprung up the living and eternal principles of liberty and jus- 
tice. 

Just as in our own individual life, so do we find in the history 
of our race, almost every event to be of deep importance and 
significance — a part of that grand and complicated mechanism 
of events, which has produced the Present. This central truth 
believed, we read its pages with new and redoubled interest. 
We are no longer attracted by the mere dramatic grandeur of 
its events, of its battles and revolutions, but feel a lively per- 
sonal interest in all that has occurred. We regard the prodi- 
gies of valor performed against the great king at Marathon and 
Thermopyla), as performed in part for us ; and so they were. 
How different would be the phase of modem society and mod- 
cm civilization, in this, the nineteenth century, if the Persian 
had there supplanted the Greek, and the promises of Grecian 
genius been left unrealized ! 

But history not only shows us how the present was possible, 
not only gives us its genisis — it also explains it as it now is : so 
that a knowledge of the past is necessary to understand life ; 
otherwise some of its most beautiful customs and most sacred 
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institutions may seem hollow and unmeaning : without it, wc 
have dry formulas of life — simulacra out of which the vital sjiirit 
has departed. There are, however, numbers who are content 
to trudge on through life without caring to look further back- 
wards than the day of their birth ; who would seem to regard 
the institutions amid which they live, and whose fruits they en- 
joy, as having been coeval with time — a part of the primordial 
creation ; and yet it is only by such acquaintance that we are 
enabled rightly to prize these noble privileges with which wc so 
recklessly dally. Thus to cherish and appreciate as we ought, the 
elevated blessings of our political liberty, we must have seen 
the degraded and miserable condition of the bond ; to estimate 
the true value of our social equality, we must have beheld the 
coronet upon the brow of a noble fool, and the stars and ribbom 
of nobility glittering upon a breast that has never known a lofty 
emotion. But as with these graver interests, so with the simp- 
ler circumstances of life, all, all derive additional significance 
from a knowledge of the past in which they had their rise : thus 
the name of this very day (Wednesday) is a relic, a memento 
of a primitive heroic faith. The Norse Mythology and the 
festival of May-day, not only recalls pleasant memories of 
childhood, but also reminds us of a departed people, to whom it 
was a serious, though ioyous religious ceremonial. Although 
the spirit of the Past is thus all around us, how inadequately do we 
realize it. But history not only fills our material and outward 
life with light, it also shines in upon the deeper and darker 
recesses of the mind, and aids us in the attainment of truth. 
This it effects by cheating us of our personal hias and predilec- 
tions on subjects of doubtful propriety and virtue. This is in- 
deed an office of incalculable importance, for in these latter 
days, pure and impartial judgments are rare ; our opinions upon 
most subjects are mere local and educational prejudices, but 
this kind teacher leads us into other scenes and among strange 
personages ; and here amid foreign circumstances cUcits a faith- 
ful and honest decision. The mind is by this means disarmed 
of its preconceived notions and prejudices, not confirmed in 
them by bigoted and dogmatic contradiction. Thus, for in- 
stance, the deluded advocate of the bloody code of honor is 
carried back into the ninth or tentli century, to see the operation 
of the principles which he thinks the very pink of chivalry. 
The lists are opened, the combatants engaged in mortal com- 
bat — the barbarian substitJile for virtue and law ; and although 
the scene is adorned by all the pomp and pageantry of barbaric 
taste, by everj' accessory of rank and power, by the presence of 
beautiful women and brave men, he yet turns away with sroni 
from this spectacle of the folly and brutality of man. 
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The mind is not only enlarged by being thus made acquainted 
with every variety ol nations, institutions, and manners ; but 
the heart is also elevated by the contemplation of the sublime 
and heroic virtues, of noble spirits as they are preserved to us 
in the records of the Past We cannot view without ennobling 
emotions the bright and ancient models of patriotism and virtue 
among the Greeks and Romans, in which, all prepossessions 
aside, there seems to be as in the beautiful specimens of their 
unrivaled sculpture, something classical and transcendent. The 
moral is here taught by means of the beautiful. There real ac- 
tions, surrounded with all the interest of their causes and con- 
sequences, appeal at once to the heart, making impressions 
which the most glowing eulogies on virtue could never have 
created. In these records of our race we behold the propor- 
tions, the length and depth and breadth of the human soul ; now 
towering into a sublime elevation, now sinking into the most ab- 
ject meanness ; we see its boundless ambition, its daring valor. 
Its intense love and its bitter hate, all distinctly developed, and 
in interesting connection with their effects. It not onlv gives 
us a knowledge of the human heart, but enables us to illustrate 
it by beautiful, striking, and appropriate examples. It lays bare 
to the eye of the orator and poet, the springs they must touch, 
if they would move or persuade mankind. There is no doubt, 
unless we grant to him inspiration, that Shakspcare (in spite of 
his sovereign contempt for dates and historical accuracy) owed 
much of his wonderful conception of character to this source. 
It was this knowledge that enabled him to invent situations so 
noble, striking, and natural ; to create characters so life-like and 
human, that one imagines he sees moving before him 

" The very persons of the noble »tor}', 
As lliey were living." 

The lawyer and statesman may also derive from it incalcula- 
ble advantages ; the former learns here the origin and true na- 
ture of the laws which it is his profession to explain ; it shows 
him how far they are grounded upon the principles of justice 
and truth, and to what degree they are relative to the peculiar 
circumstances and exigencies of the nations that formed them ; 
he is enabled to trace distinctly their gradual growth and estab- 
lishment, in spite of the pride and selfishness of kings and no- 
bles, in spite of the turbulence and Hcentiousness of the people ; 
and the wider and more intimate his acquaintance with the man- 
ners and institutions of those who created them, the better does 
he understand the lofty definition which Montesquieu has given 
to his science, viz., human reason- 
To the statesman it unfolds the beginnings and ends of all the 
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theories of government which have ever controlled society, and 
with them the causes of their miscarriage. So that he is guarded 
at least against past errors, its truths are announced as it were 
in thunders, in the fall and ruin of nations and the misery of the 

E^oplc ; they come to him like solemn voices from the grave, 
ut we must conclude. Carlyle says, that we nowhere see more 
distinctly than in history, that truth and fact are stranger than 
fiction ; and the remark is true. 

Greece rose, flourished, and passed away, and what was once 
a beautiful reality, is now a strange tradition — a name. Rome 
filled the earth with her power and renown, and then fell 

" Like a bright exhalation in the evening." 

The Goths and Franks, the Saxons and the Normans, troop by 
us like shadows, transient and mysterious — the whole seems like 
a wild dream full of phantasms, some beautiful and some terrible ; 
and we too, the atoms of to-day, are whirled along in this per- 
ix)tual transition, soon to be succeeded by a new generation, and 
it may be, by a new order of things. 

With respect to the future, we can only conjecture ; yet who 
would predict auoht but the dignity and glory of his race? 
Who would place limits to its genius and enterprise ? Our pre- 
decessors ot the ninth century would regard us of the seven- 
teenth, with our wonder-working printing press and our fire-horse 
of a steam engine, as veritable magicians. May not mankind in 
the thirtieth century be as superior to us as we arc to those of 
the ninth ? With such anticipations we are tempted to exclaim 
with King Henry — 

" Oh ! heaven, that one might read the book of fate." 



TO LILLA. 

A WREATH, a wreath for a maid to wear. 
Bright flowers to weave in her tre>»e8 fair : 
The myrtle and pink with the violet twine, 
Rosemary, aster, and columbine ; 
In the clematis-vine let the flowers be set, • 
The rosebud, the jasmine, and mignonette. 
The lily-white in the bower that blows. 
And, queen of the summer, the fragrant row. 

O Lilla, dear Lilla, the flowers cannot vie 
With the smile on thy lips, with the light of thine ejre ; 
But the fair tilings of earth are an offering meet. 
For a spirit more lovely, t aoul note sw ee t ; 
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They are tokens of love, and their leaves impart 
A mystic sense to the thoughtful heart. 
The myrtle that nods on the wreathing vine, 
The rosebud that peeps from its leafy shrine. 
The lily, so pure, that its bead lifts up. 
And the columbine wild, with its fairy cu|>— 
Each flower, with its smile, doth a message bear, 
That thy spirit shall read on the petals fair. 
Of beauty unconscious their buds shall tell. 
How it charmeth the soul with a holy spell. 
The heart with a love unmeasured filleth, 
The inmost spirit with rapture thrilleth. 

And well may they wither, when once they have told 
The language of love that their buds enfold. 
When once they have won thy smile, and thou 
Hast bound them in gladness around thy brow : 
For sweeter far is the lot of the flowers. 
To kiss thy brow, and in triumph die. 
Than still to bloom in their native bowers, 
To l>e dashed to earth by the summer showers, 
Or to fade and waste *neath the summer sky. 



A TRIP TO THE TROPICS ; 

OR, 

FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. 

LETTER IV. 

Melamorplicns— a momins*! ride— New Year'i day— a quiet desta— St Kill's— Nevi»— St. P kr r c ■ 

hip hurra !— painAil ulusluns. 

MABTiinquE, January 25th, 1S4— . 
Mr Dbab Bob : — 

In one of Buckstone's melodramas, the scene is made sudden- 
ly to shift from the ice-bound regions of the Arctic ocean to an 
oriental paradise. If you were ever present at the representa- 
tion of this piece, you must have been struck with the happy 
contrast, when, at the wave of a fairy's wand, icebergs give 
place to flowery banks and trees laden with pomegranates, and 
the gloom of a wintry storm, yields to the genial glow, not of a 
summer's sun, but its theatrical substitute, the elevated foot- 
lights. Anyhow, you have seen those ingenious toys that are 
sometimes sold in the print shops, those magical pictures, which, 
on being submitted to the action of heat^ undergo a thoroujjh 
cimnge of character. Thus you may melt a aMghiiig party inr 
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to a harvest home — hold Parry at the North Pole, before tlic 
lire, and he warms into Capt. Cook, among the Sandwich Isl- 
an(l(;rs. 

Now imagine to yourself with what feelings of delight I roso 
early on the morning after my arrival, (every body that has his 
wits about him rises early in the West Indies,) and look a short 
ride over tlie Wheel-of-Fortune estate. It was then that I re- 
ceived my lirst impressions of these sunny isles of the West. 
In the course of a single fortnight, I had experienced every de- 
gree of temperature, from zero to blood heat : subtract the in- 
termediate voyage, which the apathy of sea sickness had made 
a mere blank in my existence, and you have quite as abrupt a 
transition as that presented in either of the above illustratiuas. 
I had just an hour before breakfast ; so, to make the most of my 
time, 1 whipped up the sleepy jennet on which I was mounted- 
just the animal, however, lor a contemplative ride — and turned 
down the slope that led to the sea shore. As I picked out, in 
the course of my descent, each shady nook that presented itself, 
or stopped to rest beneath the thick-set branches of a tamarind 
tree, or slouched my Panama over my eyes to prevent the daz- 
zling effect of the sun, I could not help thinking that but two 
short weeks ago, Jack Frost tweaked me by the nose, and the 
chilling blasts of a northern December searched my very bones: 
but now the lightest article of dress seemed an annoying su- 
perfluity, and every breath of wind was a welcome guest. (And 
so true it is that we experience a secret gratification at the mis- 
fortunes of even our best friends, that, at the very moment I am 
writing this letter, seated on a camp stool, in the airy verandah 
of the cafe des Anglois, and cooling my palate with an occa- 
sional sip from the glass of eau sucre which Miss Betsey Par- 
ker, our buxom hostess, whose slight African taint only serves 
to give tone to a complexion which might otherwise have been 
sallow, has just deposited at my side — ^yes, my dear fellow, the 
very moment that I am enjoying to the full the luxurious warmth 
of this delectable climate, I am chuckling at the idea that in all 

Erobability, you are blowing your fin^rs over some impracta- 
le stove, or stumping across the college green knee-^ep in 
snow. But revenons a nos moutons. Let us get back to Santa 
Cruz.) The fresh morning breeze was truly delicious — not only 
cool and pure, but fragrant ; each whiff, as I drew it in, told of 
the orange blossoms over which it bad wafted. When I reached 
the foot of the declivity, and witnessed the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the scene that there opened to my view, I was wrapped 
in an ecstasy of admiration ; even the stupid beaat that oore 
me, as though conscious of its magnificence, pricked up his ean 
and neighed merrily. There stretched before me toe broad 
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Atlantic, and at its utmost extremity verged the bright orb of 
day, resplendent from his ocean bath, just risen and reflecting 
upon the surface of the unruffled water, as it were, a path of 
burnished gold ; it extended to my very feet, and seemed a wor- 
thy approach to so imperial a majesty. Nothing was heard, 
except at intervals the splashing of the surf, as with each suc- 
cessive flow of the tide it moved further upon the beach the 
shells and bits of coral that had formed its previous boundary; 
or, perhaps, the flap of a pelican's wings, when with an awk- 
ward stoop he bagged his game, and then rose clumsily into the 
air. 

Having feasted my eyes until they blinked with the brilliancy 
of the scene, I turned my horse's head homewards. Every 
thing was teeming with life and vegetation. At my approach, 
innumerable swarms of insects would take their flight from off 
the fat weeds and cactuses that grew in undisturbed luxuriance 
on the road side. Land crabs that had been drawn out by the 
sun would pop back again into their holes, and many a green 
lizard would peer at me with its basilisk eyes from among the 
branches of the palmistes, as though it resolved to brave me out; 
but its courage failing as I came nearer and nearer, the fright- 
ened reptile would glide noiselessly down the trunk and disap- 
pear amidst the folds of the peeled bark, which, like a wrappage 
of coarse canvas, swathed the roots of the tree. 

On I rode ; and taking a circuitous route, I found myself un- 
expectedly among the negro cabins. These, built chiefly of 
bamboos, thatched with palm leaves, were situated in a cool, se- 
questered valley, that ran the whole length of the plantation. 
Although partially concealed by some tall coconuts, I could 
easily distinguish at the door of one of the cabins a wrinkled 
old woman, seated on a stool, engaged in frving plantains ; and 
as she turned over the lone yellow slices witfi her skinny fingers, 
she chanted a strange, unintelligible ditty, the words of which 
seemed to run thus : — 

" Ouccra man link Obeh woman 

She no subo tnif to tell ; 

]VIas«a hiin lie sick wid fever, 

Obch woman make lie well. 
Pickininny die one momin, 

Choke wid liit ob i»ugjE;y cane ; 
Oieh woman mumble fetish, 
Diippy come lo lite again. 

Dah, dah. 
Yah, )-ab, 
Duppy come to life again." 
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Without waiting to hear more, I drove abruptly up, dispersing 
before me a half dozen naked pickininnies^ who at ony approach 
scampered away like the land-crabs already mentioned. The 
old witch, however, (for such I afterwards learned was the cha- 
racter she bore among the negroes,) greeted me very cordially ; 
she had heard of my arrival, and seemed highly gratified with 
the mark of attention into which she construed my unpremedi- 
tated visit to her. Only one of the pickininnies, with a little 
round belly like a Cupid's on the top of a Valentine, had the 
hardihood to remain ; he never budged an inch, but stood, 
gnawing a piece of Cassava bread, and looking askance, first at 
me and then at his granny, ready for a retreat at the first dis- 
play of hostilities. 1 was preparing to depart, when, at the 
suggestion of the old woman, a little urchin, somewhat larger 
than the rest, though without a stitch to his back, dumb up a 
tall tree at my side, and, exhibiting all the agility of a monkey, 
gathered some of the unripe coconuts from the very top, and 
then with a slide dropped to the bottom ; one of these he aashed 
on the ground until he had bruised the rind, which when he had 
torn on, he cut a hole with a jack-knife into the side of the nut, 
and gave it me to drink — and a more refreshing draught you 
can hardly imagine. I threw the little fellow a stiver, gave the 
reins to my horse, and soon put an end to my morning's ride. 



I was fortunate in reaching Santa Cruz in time to witness the 
celebration of New Year's day, the great gala-day of the ne- 
groes, whicti, like the Yenitian Camaval, terminates a week of 
unbounded license. To-night is marked by the rude mirth and 
hilarity of a *• quality ball ;" to-moiTOw recommences the sweat 
and toil of the cane-ficld I At an early hour in the morning the 
slaves were collected in the hall to receive their presents, and 
it really did one's heart good to see with what manifest tokens 
of delight they received, the women their Madras handkerchiefs 
and new gowns, and the men their pea-jackets and Osnaburgh 
trowscrs, and then, with a ** sadee missis," a courtsey or a bow, 
skipped out of the room. Some of the favorite house-slaves 
were presented with pieces of jewelry, such as enormous hoops 
of gold for their ears, or coral ornaments for their arms and 
necks. 

Hardly had we finished breakfast, than we were called to the 
window to witness the gambols in front of the house. Here 
were assembled all the negroes of the plantation ; some dancing 
and frisking about, without any system at all, but merely to give 
flow to an exuberance of health and spirits ; some singing im- 
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Ijromptu songs to no tune, without rhyme or reason ; and others 
ooking on in quiet enjoyment of the fun, or bursting out into 
such immoderate fits of laughter as to bring the tears to their 
eyes. One of them, the Jack Pudding of the company, mount- 
ed upon a pair of stilts that were strapped to his legs, and 
dressed most fantastically, performed a variety of ludicrous an- 
tics, whilst another beat time upon a rude kind of drum, made 
by stretching a goat-skin over the top of a flour barrel. The 
performance terminated with a shower of stivers from the win- 
dow, every one of which the Jack Pudding caught in his hat, 
with surprising dexterity. 

The day will be ever memorable to me, if not for the festivi- 
ties of the occasion, at least for a circumstance which I am now 
about to narrate — confound it, my nose itches at this moment. 
I had gone to my chamber, as usual in the afternoon, to take a 
quiet siesta, and, in the midst of, for aught I know to the con- 
trary, a comfortable nap, I was suddenly awoke by a pain so 
sharp and thrilling, that it made me fairly bounce to the ceiling. 
I soon became conscious of its exact position, which, for an in- 
stant, my startled faculties were not able clearly to defino ; it 
seemed as if the spinal marrow and all the nerves of sensation 
had been for the nonce concentrated in my nosej which was 
now evidently the source of my torment. I rolled out of bed 
just in time to confront Jupiter, who was coming in at the door 
M'ith a cup of coffee. Down fell cu}) and saucer — and Quashie 
stood aghast; but the next moment, recovering himself, he 
grinned from ear to ear, displaying a crescent of polished ivory, 
which gleamed from his ebony countenance like the new moon 
on a dark sky. 

" You black rascal," cried I, wincing with most exquisite tor- 
ture, "what are you laughing at?" The king of gods and of 
men smothered one of those guttural chuckles peculiar to his 
race, and motioned to the mirror that hung behind me. I turned 
to look, when — O Bardolph, what a nose ! Stranger of Stras- 
burg. Disguised Squire in Don Quixotte — I challenge its equal. 
Aroused from the contemplation of my swollen feature by a fu- 
rious stamping upon the floor, I looked over my shoulder, and 
there was blackey ejaculating at each time he brought his foot 
down upon a gelatinous mass, about as thick as my finger, 
though somewhat longer — ** Eh ! you dem big centepede, where- 
fore you bite massa, eh ? him no bite nobody more ;" and then 
with renewed vehemence, he stamped upon the venomous insect, 
already reduced to a jelly. As soon as he had thrown the de- 
funct centepede out of the window, warning me at the sanie 
time against " de spite ob de oder one, as dey always went in 
pairs," he disappeared in search of some alleviation for my mis- 

roL. Till- 37 
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ery. Meanwhile, I occupied myself with a^ain looking into the 
fflass, and, spite of my misery, I could not help laughing at the 
figure I cut 

Jupiter soon returned with a plantain leaf in his hand, (a sove- 
reign remedy for any thing like a cut or a stin^) and a bottle of 
some kind of ointment, which he carried on his head — a West 
India negro carries every thing on his head, firom a washtub to 
a wine glass. Having plastered a portion of the leaf, smeared 
with ointment, over the wounded part, and secured it there with 
my black neckerchief, which he tied aslant my unfortunate pro- 
boscis, he permitted me to depart. And in this predicament, 
with a face like an escutcheon crossed by a bend sinister, I pre- 
sented myself before my aunt and cousins. 

I miffht exhaust pages with an account of inv sojourn in this 
delightful island ; but, for the sake of brevity, I am constrained 
to omit many novel and interesting details. It was about a week 
after the occurrence mentioned above, when, with a request from 
my uncle to look after the sugar crops in the course of my pro- 
gress, and a strict injunction from my aunt, to avoid the night 
air, and not to catch my death of cold, I bid them both adieu, 
and having shaken hands with my pretty cousins, (squeezed 
Christina's the hardest,) I was driven down to Bassin, whence, 
with a favorable impression of Santa Crucian hospitality, I em- 
barked in a neat little schooner for St Kitt's. 

St Christopher's — or as the English have shortened it in their 
fondness for abbreviations, St Kitt's — a name given to it by its 
illustrious discoverer, as some say in honor of a saint in the cat 
endar, and not of himself, is one of the most remarkable of the 
windward islands. Brimstone hill, the central point, seems to be 
nothing but an exhausted volcano : the craterous form of the 
top, from which radiate deep gullies in all directions, tends great- 
ly to confirm this opinion ; and it would require no strong im- 
agination to believe that the surrounding soil is simply a con- 
cretion of lava and ashes, produced by some great volcanic 
eruption, or, perhaps, a series of them. It was on this island 
that I had the first opportunity of witnessing the efifects of the 
emancipation system ; but as 1 intend shortly to visit some of 
the larger English islands, I forbear passing any judgment upon 
the matter at present I will, however, remark, that I took a 
peep into the Assembly House, and was surprised to find several 
quite respectable-looking negro members in the seats. They 
were discussing the propriety of sending some token of congrat- 
ulation to her royal majesty on the birth of the Prince of Wales. 
One morning during my stay here, I was rowed over to Nevis. 
an islet in tne vicinity, not a league ofl*, celebrated for its hot 
springs. After enjoying the luxury of a bath, heated by the in- 
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al fires of the earth to 100^ Farenheit, and compounded ac- 
ting to the circular of every drug in the pharmacopsBat I 
rned to St. Kitt's, whence I shortly sailed for St Pierre, 
tinique, where I am now writing against time and the de- 
ure of the next packet. 

L Pierre I the birthplace of the Empress Josephine, the pride 
elory of Johnny Crapaud — the glitter of its shops, filled 
1 kickshaws from the French metropolis — the gay and grace- 
T arranged toques of its pretty quadroons — the sounds of 
h and revelry that issue from every domicile — all proclaim 
Bagatelle triumphant ; it is written on the brow ot the na- 
African — in the sun-burnt features of the sallow Creole, 
esterday, I dined at the American consul's, where jolly Capt 
— , after being repeatedly called upon for a song, cleared his 
at and piped the following : — 

The isles of the West, the isles of the West, 
Like emeralds, studding the ocean's breast, 
O, nothing can with them compare. Sir ; 
Some wonder you'll find in whatever you please. 
From the oysters that grow on the mangrove trees. 
To the fishes that fly in the air, Sir. 

Then out whh a stoup o{ your best, Sir, 
With a hip hurra, and a hearty cheer, 
We'll drink to the gallant cavalier 
Who discovered these isles of the West, Sir. 

The centepede's bite, and the scorpion's sting ! 
The vampire bat, with its treacherous wing ! 

Tut, tut, they'll do you no harm, Sir ; 
Some pleasure you'll find in whatever you please. 
From the kiss of the soft and luxurious breeae. 

To the "jigger" that tickles your arm. Sir. 

Then out with a stoup of your best. Sir, &c. 

The glowing sun and the gorgeous sky, 

The charming quadroon, with her basilisk eye, 

(Beware of the pretty deceiver !) 
Are sights that will ever endear to me 
These isles of the West, these gems of the sea. 

This land of frolic and fever. 

Then out with a stoup of your best. Sir, dec. 

In every clime there is something to dread. 
Where Caliphs hold sway — the Iom of your head. 

In Venice, the lurking stfleCto, 
On Arabia's plains, the blasting Simoon, 
But here in the TVopict, grim Death ibUowi soon 

Jack Spaniaid's vomitopi^ 
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Still, all iii\i stoup of your best. Sir, 
With a hip hurra, and a*beaity cheer. 
We*ll drink to the gallant cavalier 

Who discovered these islet of the West, Sir. 

I say, Bob» describe me an hyperbola, so that the major axis, 
&c. &c. &c. Success to your Greek and Latin, and believe me, 

Yours, facetiously, 

Peregrine Mango. 

To Mr. Robert Wkaitolx, Yale ColUs^e. 



DEPARTED YEARS. 

I WARDERED forth at eve, beneath the shade 
Of the o*er-arching trees, whose branches swept 
In mournful accents to the passing breeze, 
As though a spirit sighed amid the gloom, 
Wailing the years departed. On my view. 
Rose the lone mansion of the poet-sage,* 
Frowning in sombre aspect o*er the scene, 
Neglected, drear, around whose bleak domain. 
Moaned fitfully the night-wind, echoing back, 
la hollow bass, the poet*s deep-toned lyre — 
Sod requiem of the paist. Was it a dream. 
Or wildering fancy of the mind, which woke 
The startled echo of my breast 1 — methought, 
A blast swept through the forest, waiUng past. 
And thus, erewhile, a passing spirit spoke : — 

I. 
Yes ! fled are your years, with the years that are past. 

The moments hurrying by. 
The flowery wreath around childhood cast — 

The haunts of memor}\ 

II. 
Gay visions, that hovered o'er Life's young mom 

Of pleasure, dazzlingly bright ! 
They have passed away, with your Lifers young dawn. 

They are quenched — in endless night. 

m. 

'Tis the lot of man—the moments brief 

Of existence will not stay : 
Like the rippling tide — like the rustling leaf^— 

They speed their flight away. 

* The poet HUllioase. 
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IV. 
Bright bubble*, ye dance oa the streojn of Time ! 

Reflecting: your sunbright hues : 
Awhile, tu beguile our youth's foikl prime, 

Then leave ut lone — to muse. 

V. 
And suns may rise and set in their course, 

Moonbeams wax and wane : 
But for thee, mortal, thy passing years 

Ne'er return again. 

vr. 

Ye have wandered, awliile, amid Pleasure's bowers. 

Ye have drank at Learning's stream : 
'Twas a mmlight glance, o'er your being thrown. 

It passed — like a sunset gleam. 

VII. 
And now ye go forth — but ye go not all. 

There is sadness in your throng ; 
The buoyant step, and the heart of pride — 

Why move yu thus along 1 

VIII. 
Yet ye must on — the stern mandate of Time 

Brooks not a moment's delay : 
On with the mun*h o( the gathering years. 

To Learning's victury ! 

IX. 
Ye go to win triumphs — Fume's glittering wreath, 

And crowns of dazzling pride. 
To utter a name that will not die, 

As other names have died. 

X. 

The parting hour lingers. Why lingers your gaze 1 

The heart in grief will swell. 
Companions, beloved of our eariicr days, 

Classmates, friends ! Farewell! R- 



LITERARY NOTICES. 
The Nasiau Mohthlt. Princeton, N. J., April, 1S43. 

The last number of this periodical is on our table. From the hasty 
glance which we have been enabled to give its contents, we think that 
the present number will not at all subtract from its growing reputation. 
Though comparatively young in the history of College periodicals, we 
think we see in its pages an earnest of its future fame ; one of those 
few literary periodicals which " were not bom to die." We had in 
our eye several articles iUustratisg the truth of our obteTratioBS ; to 
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specify where all are excellent, might perhaps seem invidious, yet we 
mention as particularly fine, " The Fiction of our popular Magazines ;'^ 
*' A Legend of Montauk ;'* " No Goal to Science." The quaintness of 
the several titles to the articles, has struck us as a peculiarly original 
and valuable feature of the Magazine. Brother, your hand ! Glad are 
we in our lone retreat, to find companions in our course, and thi '. others, 
beside ourselves, rejoice in the " Light of Letters." r. 

The UirivERSiTY Magazine, a Literary ahd Scicmrrrfc Puuodical : Edited by a 
Committee ot* the Pliiiumathcan and ZeliMophic Societies, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. January, lbA3. Vol. I., No. 1. 

The old adage, ** it is never too late to retrieve an error, or atone for 
a fault," recurs to our mind in attempting to notice this excellent Magi- 
zine. It was our intention to perform this act of courtesy immediately 
on its reception, but owing to the unprecedented press of matter for 
our previous nmnbers, we were constrained to defer it to " a more coa- 
venient season." We, therefore, tender our humble apology to the Ed- 
itors of the above, and ask pardon for our unintentional delay. To say 
we were pleased by the reception of another periodical, of a kindred 
nature to our own, would poorly express our gratification. But in 
sooth, the latter fo cling was somewhat diminished in looking over the 
number, by observing that maturer minds than belong to undergraduatei, 
w^ere brought into ser\'ice, to give character to the production. This, 
we charitably supposed, was for the purpose of giving eclat to the 
specimen number, and shall, therefore, look to the subsequent issues 
for a more perfect exemplification of the intellectual furniture of the 
members of the University of Pennsylvania. The articles contained 
in the present number, we consider as removed entirely from the reach 
of College criticism ; as we have some faint recollection of a fable by 
" ancient Esop," called the " Viper and the File." The typographical 
execution is faultless. In conclusion, we cannot but extend the right 
hand of candid fellowship to the literary stranger, and bid him " God 
speed" in the noble work of developing tlie youthjful genius of the in- 
stitution from which it emanates. d. w. h. 



Lowell Offering. — Wc have received the April number of thii 
periodical, but have found time to peruse only a portion of its pages. 
There is a life, a raciness, about it, which ladies* pens alone can im- 
part, and which we do not always find in Magazines of higher preten- 
sions. With the piece entitled " Our Poor Relation," we were w«Il 
pleased ; but the song, " Love and Hope," sounds very familiar to our 
ears ; however, poets crossed in love must be expected to write in tim- 
ilar strains. The " Lines addressed to the Comet," are admirable. We 
have not seen a better imitation of Bums ; do tell us the author's 
name ! for without designing to be partial to " Coila," we mean to pre- 
serve the present number for her sake. r. a. 

The Rainbow, or Odd Fellows' Magazine, la on onr table. We 
have only had time to glance at the splendid engraving of the " Bmj of 
Naples" and Lake Maggiore. s. a. 



In accordance with the cuatom of past years, and in obedience to 
OUT own feelings, [a much more aubstantial reason,] we present oar 
last number without an Epilegoraena. The meetings of the " Inamontti" 
aie no more — the last decision from theii oracular hps has been giTen. 
They have no more laurel wreaths to bestow, no more sad fates to 
award. Henceforth they are themaelTcs to stand at the public bar, to 
receive its commendation, or, mayhap, its frown. The euphonious 
toubriquett under which we have playfully sported, are laid aside for- 
ever, and the Speaker, Phlogiston, Bufo, Flamingo, and Ichabod, put 
off their masks, with the bonnets which they now doff to their kind 
readers. The spoils of the past year, our exchanges, our contributions, 
have all been duly divided, and we hand down to out successors — oui 
empty eo^n, ss our sole bequest. We claim no merit for the gift — 
it is one which all men give to all, and never charge to the account of 
the recipient. 

It is said, that the pith of a lady's letter is in the postscript ; we do 
not know but the same may be said of the present notice. We would 
respectfully, but earnestly request those of our subscribers who are 
still in arrears, (and their name is legion,} to bo punctual at the beginniag 
of next term ; duty and honor alike require it. Subscribers for the 
portraits of Professor Kingsley, will please call for their copies upon 
some one of the Editors. 

At the urgent request of our successors, we add, that they desire all 
communications to be sent through the Post Office. Unless a piece 
can obtain admission on its own merits, it is hard to press it upon the 
Editors on the score of " auld lang syne." 



TO CORRESPONDENTa. 

" The Mmisc" hM bwn ralum«l through Ihe Pml CUBce, 

" Scene in ScKiller'n Umry Stuart," ii rcBpecUully declined. 

The line* from our fair contributor in Fhiladclphia, " without the 
certainly hnve Hiipenred io the E|iilegunicnB, had we published ooa. 

Varioii* other conlributiona h>ve ixwD handed ovpr t^ thrlr rvkp!Cl!i 
posiibly aie Mill ateejiiog unid Ihe nopubliihcd docuiiKuli 




THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 



Beloved Reader : — To say in good old Saxon phrase, "good 
is a courtesy which we would by no means omit, even had not 
sanctioned an Editorial Farewell ; and we have not often done it 
feelings in which regret and pleasure w^ere more equally min^M. 
one year have we endeavored to perform the duties allotted us as 
of the Yale Literary Magazine, and now we resign it to other 
It has been to lis a source of care and trouble, of more, probabl]r« 
most are aware. It has cost many an hour of toil, deprired h 
many an hour of sleep, and often, on some sunny afternoon^ havo 
denied ourselves a pleasant ramble over these neighboring InOm, 
order to minister to your intellectual enjoyment. But of these 
complain not — more we would willingly have homo. Gladly nov 
we lay aside these cares, and yet not without some pleasant 
of mirthful meetings which we have had in editonal oonclave, 
without recollection of the interest which tlie appearance of our 
pages raised. Of the manner in which our duties have been perfb 
you are the best judges. We can only say, 

'* What is wril, is wril — 
Would it were worthier !" 

The existence of the Magazine, which might have been proUi 
at first, is now no longer so. Eight years have passed, and it 
begins to assume the appearance of age, and to take its place 
the things of College life, which utility and hallowed associations 
make enduring. Succeeding classes will not willingly let it die. 
A word to those more immediately connected with us — to our 
Classmates. We have lived in the sunshine of College life togedu 
a few more weeks and the tie will be broken, and we shall se[ 
forever. To others, that parting may be a matter of little moment; 
us, it is one of deepest interest. We numbered, when we came 
gcther, one hundred and thirty ; thirty-seven have been added to 
sin(*e that time, and, in the various changes of College life, 
seventy liave gone, of whom six lie sleeping in the grave. PU 
have boon many of the scenes in which we have mingled 
and in our daily contact in this miniature world, many are the 
which have come over us. For ourselves, we hardly expect to 
happier days than the four years during wliich we have been mi 
of the class of '43 ; yet, happy as they have been, we would not 
long them a single hour. Life's sterner work calls on us — the ^ 
beckons with mysterious finger. 

•' Ii is fit 

Tho 8pcll should break of this protracted dream.*' 

To one, to all, we say Farewell, and add the hearty benison, "Gt 

BLESS YOU." 



Valt CoUegf, April 24, 1843. 



Robert Aikman, 
Daniel W. Havens, 
John A. Lent, 
Frederick Munson, 
Edward W. Uobuins,^ 
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TO OUR READERS. 



Iw his introduction to the Bee, Goldsmith has made the fol- 
ing remarks : — ^" There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically 
al figure in nature, than a man of real modesty, who as- 
mes an air of impudence ; who, while his heart beats with 
iety, studies ease and affects good humor. In this situation, 
wever, a periodical writer often finds himself, upon his first 
mpt to address the public in form ; all his power of pleasing 
damped by solicitude, and his cheerfulness dashed with ap- 
hension." That the first of these sentences contains a lu- 
croos truth, the experience of almost every individual will 
lify ; for the accuracy of the latter, we arc ourselves willing 
vouch. Established usage requires, that in commencing our 
Editorial labors, we should endeavor to lay before the reader, 
•ome statement of our condition, prospects, and intentions. In 
doing, we could wish to convince all, that in the budget 
Which we are about to give to the world, something will be 
bund suited to every taste ; and we might possibly succeed in 
reasoning, were it not that in matters of this kind, men pre- 
to judge for themselves, rather than rely upon the assertions 
others. 

Our Magazine cannot now easily perish ; the honor of the 
undergraduates of Yale is pledged for its support ; they can 
uphold it, if they will, and we are not inclined to imagine, that 
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they will shrink from the responsibility. Its present condition 
is promising ; though the diminished size of the lower classes 
will hereafter render it necessary, that every individual should 
consider himself bound to contribute his share tow^ards its main- 
tenance. For ourselves, while we enter upon our labors with 
diffidence, we hope and expect to perform the task in such a 
%ianner, that those who have chosen us for it will not be disap- 
pointed in their anticipations, or find reason to distrust their 
judgments. We do this the more willingly, because we are 
aware that we shall not be left to our own unaided efforts; 
there are those around us, able and, we hope, ready to assist, 
and to such we shall look, as to those who, from time to time, 
will cheerfully smooth our path and lighten our burden. 

To our classmates, then, we return our hearty thanks for the 
honor which they have conferred upon us ; to our fellow-stu- 
dents, of every degree, we look for countenance and support; 
and of our readers, generally, we would ask impartiality, and 
some consideration of our circumstances, in their judgments 
upon our productions. 

We remain. Classmates, respectfully, 

YOUR EDITORS. 



THE 
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THE FOUR ERAS. 

There is nothing which more clearly exhibits the customs 
and feelings of a nation, at any period of its existence, than its 
cotemporaneous poetry. The peculiarities of sentiment and 
expression, the thousand minutiae of every-day life, man as he 
thought, acted, and lived, are depicted in a manner which the 
cold indifference of history never aspires to, which prose fiction 
in vain strives to equal. In endeavoring to realize the true 
condition of a former age, our view is ever obstructed by the 
dimness which shrouds the forms of antiquity ; the prospect re- 
sembles a landscape in the twilight of a summer morning ; the 
tops of the hills are in view, and, perhaps, the points of the vil- 
lage spires ; but the night-mists have settled down upon each 
plain, vale, and hollow, hiding the green meadows and grain- 
fields, and covering with an impenetrable mantle the dwellings 
of men. The genius of the poet clears away these mists ; and, 
as the vapors disperse, at the waving of his magic wand, we see 
scattered arouncl us palace and cottage, and rustic hut, in all 
the vividness and reality of life. The unknown bard, who 
framed the rude ballad about border wars and massacres ; the 

f)roven9al troubadour, who celebrated knightly gallantry and 
ove ; and the Minne-singer, who praised the fair maidens of the 
Rhine, have taught us nearly all that we know of the inner life 
of the forefathers of modern Europe. From these, the historian 
gathers his delineations of the customs of olden times ; to these, 
as to a fountain, the novelist and story-teller repair, for all that 
is useful, and much that is entertaining in their productions. 
But this is not all. As a nation is faithfully depicted at any 
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particular era in the cotemporary song, ballad, or epic, so its 
gradual changes, its progress in civilization and refinement, or 
its decline toward semi-barbarism, may be traced through the 
different periods of its poetical literature. There is a history 
in poetry ; not so much of the rise and fall of dynasties, as of 
the human mind, and of the various forms and directions which 
it assumes, during the lapse of ages and the revolution of em- 
pires. The illustration of these views, as developed in the an- 
nals of British poesy, it is our object, in the present essay, to 
exhibit. 

England, four hundred and fifty years ago : — the years have 
rolled swiftly away, the centuries, which then appeared so long 
in the dim future, have become a portion of the past ; and to us, 
the men of that day, their feelings, habits, actions, and desires, 
nay, oftentimes their very existence, have become a matter of 
inquiry and curious research. The events which were then 
transpiring, have been made the study of statesmen, a debating 

f round for historians, and a rich harvest-field for the novelist 
'he feeble Richard II. occupied the throne, and though much of 
the spirit which prevailed in the court of the warlike Edward 
had passed away, it was still the age of chivalry and romance. 
Already had the young monarch, by the unwise aggrandize- 
ment of his vain favorites, raised up against himself many pow- 
erful enemies, and the haughty Norman barons, shutting them- 
selves up in their castles, were beginning to brood over their 
real or fancied injuries, and to plot those schemes which eventu- 
ally deprived the unfortunate sovereign of his kingdom and his 
life. Sedition and tumult were rife in the laud, and the whole 
country, both in its civil and geographical condition, presented 
that motley appearance of confusion and rudeness, which char- 
acterized Europe, near the close of the fourteenth century. But 
the disparity between the political state of England then and 
now, great as it may be, will hardly bear comparison with the 
difference exhibited in other respects. Our English tongue wm 
as yet hardly framed, though a change had taken place in the 
popular feeling, within the last fifty years, which promised much 
toward the settled establishment of the language. From the 
Norman conquest until the middle of that century, (the four- 
teenth,) French had been the dialect of fashionable conversation, 
as the Latin was of literature. But about 1350, things began 
to assume another aspect. In the primary schools, translations 
from the classic tongues were made in English, to a great ex- 
tent.* Versions of foreign romances into the native dialect of 
Britain, appeared. And in 1356, Mandeville's travels, the earli- 

*HaUun. 
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est English book, was published. Wicklifie's Bible, and one or 
two other works, which yet remain, followed soon after. But 
it was not till the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer were produced, 
that our language assumed the consistency and order which 
have given to the venerable poet, the title of the Father of the 
English tongue. 

The Canterbury Tales, in every part, are full of the spirit of 
the fourteenth century. The characters are not poetic conceits, 
but belong to men and women, who lived and died in the reigns 
of Edward III. and his successor. Chaucer's knight was no 
Orlando or Amadis ; he did not roam the woods in search of 
adventures ; he slew no giants, he encountered no windmills ; 
but 

" He loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and cortesie, 
At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiilene, 
And ibughten for our faith at Tramiasene." 

He wore the same garments which other men of his condition 
wore, and ate the same food ; like others, he needed rest and ex- 
ercise ; he was a living, moving, breathing man, and withal, 

" He was a veray, parfit, gentil knight" 

The squire was a lusty bachelor ; the Clerke of Oxenforde, 
a poor student ; the prioress a lovely woman ; the wife of Bath, 
a gossiping busy-body ; and thus oi the other characters of the 
poem. The narrative is a history, and though the incidents 
may have had no other origin than the fertile invention of the 

g>et, yet as a whole it is true. The company is such as any 
nglishman of the fourteenth century might have met with, 
devoutly journeying together toward some favorite shrine. 
Chaucer described life as it was, and while we follow his gui- 
dance, we almost imperceptibly enter into his own feelings ; we 
stop among the pilgrims at the hostelry of the Tabard in South- 
wark, and quietly inspect the appearance of our fellow travel- 
ers ; we sit down gaily to the supper, and join heartily in the ap- 
plause which follows the proposition of the host. We rise on 
the morrow at dawn, and with our companions jog merrily on 
toward Canterbury : we listen greedily to the tales, laugh at 
the unfortunate carpenter, or duped lover, and drop a tear at the 
sufferings of patient Griselde. For the time, we live in the 
Fast, and when we lay down the book we feel, not as if we 
had been wandering among the the dead of by-gone centuries, 
but rather that we have been sojourning in old familiar places, 
with old acquaintances, and among the friends of other days. 
The Canterbury Tales are the best commentary upon the times 
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in which their author lived. Hume or Turner can tell us how 
many men flocked to the standard of Edward III. or Richard 
II. ; but Chaucer informs us who and what those men were, 
their joys and sorrows, their domestic occupations and condi- 
tions ; in short, every thing by which we recognize them and 
sympathize with tliem as fellow-beings. He deals not with the 
mass, but takes from it an individual here and there, and from a 
few thus collected, faithfully depicts the whole. He is the rep- 
resentative of the era in which he lived — the First Era of En- 
glish poetry. The rude diction, the hearty simplicity, the reve- 
rent loyalty, the admiration of knightly prowess and womanly 
virtue, nay, even the vulgar language and coarse feeling of 
some of his characters, all exhibit merry England in the days 
of chivalry and feudalism. 

In 1400, Chaucer died. A gloomy period of war, confusion, 
and intellectual darkness succeeded. Tlie nation engaged in 
the contests of York and Lancaster, found little time for literary 
pursuits, offered no encouragement to literary men. But polit- 
ically, the people were advancing ; feudalism was slowly ex- 
piring, and in a little less than two centuries the spirit of chiv- 
alry had passed away, or survived only in a Sidney or a Raleigh. 
During this period, a radical change had taken place in Eng- 
land : a great part of the customs, the feelings, the superstitions 
of the First Era, had disappeared, and men looked back to them 
with something of that affection and reverence which antiquity 
always inspires. The stormy times of the Sixth Henry and 
his two immediate successors, had been followed by many years 
of quiet, and the learned and studious had eagerly gone back to 
their books. The religious convulsions in the reign of Henry 
the VIII. and Queen Mary, had called forth numerous polenv 
ical writers, and the poems of Wyat, and the noble, but iil-fated 
Surrey, had, in some degree at least, awakened the attention of 
the lovers of polite literature. The Second Era had commenced, 
and for its portraiture we tuni to the poetry of Spenser, and of 
one or two of his great cotemporary dramatists. The Faerie 
Queene is full of proofs that a great revolution had been effected 
among the English people since the times of Chaucer. The 
customs and sentiments of which the old poet speaks as visible 
and audible around him, had become, at the close of the six- 
teenth century, identified with the past ; and the antiquity-loving 
Spenser often sadly complains of the altered state of affairs in 
his own day: 

" So oil as I with state of present time 
The image of the antique world compare, 
Whereas man^s age was in his freshest prime, 
And the fint Uoesomed of fidre vertue bare ; 
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Such oddes I find twixt those, and these which are 

As that through ionj^ continuance of his course 

Me secmos tiic woride is nrn quite of square 

From the first point of his appointed sourse ; 

And being once aniissci growcs daily wourso and wourse. 



»f 



It is this constant looking-back to by-gone customs and usa- 
ges, that causes us to think of Spenser, as a much older poet 
than he is ; we can hardly consider him as the cotemporary of 
Shakspcare and Jonson ; we would rather place him in the 
same age with Gower and Lydgate. This may in part be 
owing to the circumstance of his having adopted a style and 
orthography which, even in his own time, were antiquated ; but 
there is yet another cause for it : he is the representative of a 
large body of the English people, at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; the highest and the lowest ranks of the nation. The 
peasantry delighted to talk of, and lament over the limes when 
each powerful baron supported in his own halls thousands of re- 
tainers ; the nobility looked back with reverence and vain long- 
ing to the days when their ancestors defied the power of the 
crown, and won those titles and distinctions of which their de- 
scendants now boasted. 

There was, however, a still larger class of men who lived in 
hope, who thought more of the Future than of the Past ; whose 
opinions and desires were all modern. They are dehneated in 
the writings of England's two gi-eatest dramatists, and how 
nearly their sentiments approximated to those of our day, may 
be judged of from the fact, that while Spenser is considered as 
a remnant of antiquity, Shakspeare and his friend appear to 
us almost as our cotemporaries — acquaintances of yesterday. 
Though we have the authority of Jonson for believing that the 
Bard of Avon 

— " Was not of an aLfrc, but for all time," 

it is still true, that he could not have lived at a different period 
from that in which he did live ; had he flourished a century ear- 
lier he would have been a Skelton, a century later a Congreve. 

A short period only intervened between the Second and Third 
£ras ; but it was a period of fierce excitement and stirring ac- 
tion. During its continuance, the most fearful struggle that 
England has ever witnessed, took place. There is no liistory, 
no memoir, no prose fiction that so forcibly expresses the great 
revolution which the British mind had undergone within the last 
few years, as the Paradise Lost. Poesy, that had danced and 
flirted, and giggled in the writings of the later dramatists, is here 
suddenly heard uttering the majestic truths of eternity, in the 
thunder tones of the immortal Poem. The Third Era was of 
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but short duration. Milton died, and the reaction which even in 
his life-time had begun, speedily took place. Profligacy, scepti- 
cism, infidelity, and atheism, stalked abroad at noon-day ; it was 
an age too of elegance and refinement ; elegance without prin- 
ciple, and refinement without honesty. Poetry was clothed in 
new garments, costly and alluring, which almost hid the faded 
form and sunken eyes of the wearer. In England this spirit 
was not, as in France, even for a short time, wholly victorious; 
it had strong men to contend with, and it gradually yielded and 
disappeared. The commencement of the nineteenth century 
may be regarded as the dawning of the Fourth Era, though it 
is not even yet passed away. Its poet is William Wordsworth. 
It is now many years since there was first heard from the Cum- 
berland mountains, a voice of one meditating 

" On man, on nature, and on human life f*^- 

proclaiming in tones of noblest harmony, the beginning of a 
new and more glorious state of things. But it was a still, small 
voice, and could hardly be heard amid the moody ravings of a 
misanthropic Byron, and the clamorous voices of Edinburgh 
reviewers. Shelley, half-crazed by doubt and error, was en- 
deavoring to fasten the spirit of the preceding generation upon 
the present, but his efforts were futile, and he sank to his grave 
amid the waves of the Mediterranean, un^laddencd by success, 
uncheered by a single hope. Byron died m a foreign land, and 
the nations gradually awoke from the lethargy in which he had 
bound them. Then men beran to listen to the voice, and as it 
crew plainer to their ears, they found it yet more harnaonious. 
We have neither space or inclination to criticise the poems of 
Wordsworth ; they are written and given to the worlci, and the 
world will not willingly let them die.* In his own generation, 
he has bpen scoffed at and derided by men so far behind their 
age as to be blind to its greatest excellencies, and he has lived 
to see another generation begin to appreciate his labors. His 
proper station has not even yet been allotted to him, nor will it 
be till the turf of half a century shall cover his grave. That 
his writings are full of the spirit of the present century, few 
will be disposed to deny. He does not lament the disappear- 
ance of old superstitions and usages — he rejoices rather at the 
swift advances and lofty developments of modem science. The 

* We have lately seen a notice of Wordsworth, by that prince of dreamen, Ra^ 
Waldo Emerson, in which after speakings soDfiewhat slig^htinglj of the Cumberiud 
poet, the transcendental critic observes, that there are but two poeticml works of lb 
pretMrnt c^mtury that may survive ; the authors of which, kind readflr, mn no ete 
personages than Leigh Hunt and Alfred Te n nyson! 
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absurd notion, that civilization and enlightmcnt are unfavorable 
to true poetry, he treats with contempt, as it should be treated. 
The inclination to mysterious philosophic inquiry which charac- 
terizes England and the rest of Europe at the present day, is 
developed, perhaps too fully in his writings. He stands alone 
among the living, or lately dead poets of England ; he has been 
classed with some of them, but he was not oj them, and will be 
remembered when they arc forgotten. 

Such arc the Four Eras of English Poetry ; and thus have 
we endeavored to describe their characteristics. We would 
gladly have extended our observations, and more clearly ex- 
pressed our meaning ; but the subject has been a difficult one to 
grasp, and if after what we have done, our readers shall be led, 
in part at least, to study the works of the masters of British song, 
not separately and independently, but as a connected series, in- 
separably linked with, and elucidating many portions of British 
history, we shall rest satisfied. 



GAUTIMOZIN. 



Gat ui the golden sunlight 

Of Mexico'd fair clime. 
Stood Gautimorin's capital — 

Qoeen of the ancient time. 
For many hundred years ago. 

Do old traditions say. 
That city*s first foundation stone 

Did Altec's chieAaiu lay. 

From a long line of heroes. 

So gray haired minstrels sung — 
or mighty kings and brave Caciques 

Had Gautimozin sprung. 
Id gems, his royal city. 

And silver, rich did shine. 
And thick upon his palace gleamed 

Gold from Catorce*s mine. 

And many an ancient temple. 

With jewels rich* and rare 
Was thronged with eager worshipers* 

And heard their ardent prayer. 
Those heroes brave, who worshiped not 

Idols of wood or stone. 

But every mom a human life 

Was oflered to the sun. 
VOL. vm. 



But on Lake Tasco^s waters. 

Which 'nealh the city lay. 
Did Gautimozin's wondering eyes 

Behold a strange array t 
For brigantine and caravel. 

Full sixty sail there were. 
Launched on the broad and silver waves* 

With pennon streaming fair. 

As nearer, and still nearer yet, 

The hostile vessels come ; 
With clangor of the trumpet loud. 

And beat of rolling drum. 
The frighted citixens behold 

Hernando Cortes' name. 
Inscribed on every streamer gay. 

In words of blood and flame. 

And then there rise deep memoriea 

Of wrongs which he hath done «— 
How with a traitor's band hd seined 

On Montezama'ii throoa | 
And how he mad* tbflir ohiUmt 

And fiUed their sUMli wbh Aqr» 
When twice tea UMOWiid bnvM 

OnoiMMd 
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And wmrriors on each other looked 

Aod muttered curses low ; 
And gray-haired men thronged on to tee 

With tottering steps and slow ; 
And mothers pressed more closely still 

Their infants to their breast. 
As that proud fleet came sweeping by 

The islands of the blest.* 

And a fierce smile of triumph lit 

Hernando Cortez' eye. 
As on bis hearts of steel he gazed. 

With courage beating high ; 
And thought, how soi>n thy lords would be 

Of that devoted land — 
Their only hope, since they bad burned 

Their vessels on the strand. 

In mail and brazen armor gleamed 

The warriors of Castile : 
Five hundred from St. Lucar came. 

Five hundred from Seville ; 
And thrice three hundred wbu beneath 

Granada's walls had bled. 
Drew trusty swords, which they had oft 

In Moorish blood dyed red. 

And close upon the rear pressed on 

Thick ranks of native men. 
The bravest of the Tlascalans, 

Who numbered thousands ten ; 
And one more cursed aid which aye 

It shames my blood to tell. 
There followed in that brave array, 

A hundred hounds of hell. 

And Gautimozin saw the storm 

Of war hang o*er his head. 
And called to mind the words of doom. 

The ancient seer had said. 
The words of doom which Zara wrote 

In mystic signs of yore. 
And these, the fatal words, they said 

The strange inscription bore : 

*• Wo to the fated city proud. 

Wo to the sacred place. 
When o'er the eastern waters ccmie 

The thunder-breathing race ; 



And wo for the depAited pride 

Of Aztec's haughty line. 
When on Lake Tasco's ail vet 

Rides Spanish brigantiDe.*' 

And now the iron storm of war 

Came hurtling round his head. 
And fast each narrow street was choked. 

With dying and with dead. 
And shrieking maids and matrons wild. 

With terror hastening by. 
As every deafening thunder peal 

Rent the o*erbanging sky. 

Fiercely the carnage raged, until 

Three moons bad waxed and waned. 
And every street swam deep with gore. 

And blood each heartb-stone stained. 
Bravely they fought ! vainly they fought, 

To save their fathers* graves 
From insult foul, their children save 

From life's last evil — slaves. 

And Gautimozin bound in chains 

Hernando stood before. 
With the same kingly bearing-, which 

Ifc had in days of yore. 
He laid his hand apon the hik 

Of the Gastilian blade 
Which Cortezwore, and proudly thus 

The captive monarch prayed : 

" Strike t mighty conqueror, and let 

My captive spirit free. 
Since o*er a fallen people, I 

No more a king can be. 
But first break off these gvlling chaias* 

These fetters cast away. 
And let me die as king should die. 

On the good battle day.** 

And then the victor army's ahont 

Rose to so wild a yell. 
It seemed that eyeiy fiend below 

Had burst the gates of hell. 
And louder, and still loader yet. 

As on the tumuh rolled. 
Burst out the maddening fiendish cry. 
More gold ! We will hav« goU.** 



«f 



* Bewal Islands near clis dijr wen naasd «* The Blsssed,** on aoeouat of tiMir 
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And fiercely round the king they pressed. 

And vainly oAen bid 
The monarch to confesn, where lay 

The golden treasurev hid. 
A ad then upon the burning coals. 

The royal victim placed ; 
While to his side a brave Cacique, 

In iHnions close was laced. 

But from the haughty snirerer's lips. 

Nor voice nor groan there fell, 
Nor once quailed Gautiraozin's eye. 

Beneath the fiery spell. 
Turned the Cacique upon hit lord 

One supplicating look, 
No more — he shrank the monarch's gaae. 

And trembled as be spoke : 



" And dost thou think that I, upoa 

A bed of roses lie 1 
And is the slave's base life so sweet. 

That thou dost fear to die 1 
The (oe have hounds to drink our blood. 

And swords our flesh to flay ; 
And for our gold, let the cursed fiends 

Find it where best they may.' 



f* 



'Twns thus, with scorn upon his lip. 

Defiance in his eye. 
The last of the great Aztec line. 

Did Gautimosdn die. 
And whereso'er on earth is told 

Hernando Cortex' name. 
Forever aye be linked with it. 

That foulest deed of shame. 



THE LAST OF THE BODKINS. 



▲ TALK or BODKIimLU. 



" 4 ^6 rfiipsro yrjpdi Xuypcji, 

Horn. Iliad, 

Few, probably, of the fashionable stcamboat-and-railroad- 
tourists of the present day, have heard the sweet name, fewer 
still surveyed the lovely precincts of Bodkinville. Its beauties, 
unseen by the vulgar herd, bloom on in all their native luxuri- 
ance, untainted by the poisonous atmosphere of book-stalls, un- 
fettered by the torturing constraints of hot-pressed duodecimos. 
Not that they have entirely " wasted their sweetness on the de- 
sert air." Bodkinville has been visited by travelers of no ordin- 
ary cast : the young ladies of a neighboring boarding-school, 
have made it the frequent goal of their holiday excursions; 
their delicate minds chastened by the purity of Bulwcr, and ele- 
vated by the eloquence of Dickens, have appreciated its beau- 
ties, and, without exception, have pronounced it singularly pic- 
turesque and matchlessly romantic. They have done more: 
they have reproduced, with the pencil, all its more exquisite 
features ; and the author of this article is permitted to describe 
them, from a sketch made by one of these fair artistes. Bod- 
kinville is represented as a sequestered village, on the banks of 
the Connecticut, whose waters would seem, from the drawingi 
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to have surmounted several hills, with the sole object of en- 
joying the untroubled serenity of this delicious spot. It ap- 
* pears surrounded by venerable woods, where ail tne trees in- 
cline, with delightful uniformity, to the right — a happy em- 
blem of the tendencies of the simple-minded people, who dwell 
beneath their shade. Nature has scattered her glories around 
Bodkinville, with lavish extravagance. The hills in the rear 
are covered by forests, which apj)ear in summer like a deep 
and irregular mass of luxuriant verdure, and which are the 
resort of the cat-bird and snipe, and all the feathered songsters 
of the grove ; while among their tangled thickets, the adventu- 
rous hunter entraps the unwary woodchuck, or cautiously pur- 
sues the scent of the fierce and shaggy polecat 

Not to weary the reader by a long description, we may add, 
that all Yankeedom might be searched through and through, 
and no lovelier spot be found, than Bodkinville. Posterity, in- 
deed, will ever bless the name, and sing the praises of old Jere- 
miah Bodkin, its founder, for daring amidst wars and rumors of 
wars, in the earlier times of our country, to pitch his tent in that 
particular place. It can boast of but one street, which, by way 
of distinction, is called Main street, and contained, at the date of 
our story, including the suburbs, no less than thirty dwelling 
houses, besides three shops, in which tlie difierent kinds of me- 
chanical art were respectively pursued ; also a store, and post- 
office, and a tavern, with a sign, on which was inscribed, in 
great golden characters, " Bodkinville Coffee-house and Gentle- 
men's Iletreat." Why it was called thus no one knew, except 
old Dobbs, the tavern-keeper, and he ever kept the secret to 
himself, so that, unfortunately, we are unable to enlighten the 
reader on this very interesting point. The village also contain- 
ed a little red school-house, situated as school-houses usually 
are, in the worst possible place that could be found. There the 
sweet responsibilities of the inhabitants were accustomed daily 
to congregate, trembling with awe at the birchen sceptre, that 
was wielded over their heads, and from its shabby portals, not 
unfrequenlly would the ears of the passer-by be saluted by 
shrill and heart-piercing ululations, delivered ort rotundo^ by 
some aspiring but offending genius. We must not forget to 
mention the church, which possessed an exterior so neat and 
modest, that one would think none but the pure in heart would 
dare to seek admission within its walls, and whose bell, every 
seventh day, resounded joyfully among the neighboring hills, in- 
viting the weary soul to forget the petty cares and jarring dis- 
cords of life ; to forget the pride, vanity, weakness, and littleness 
of man, and to study those oracles of wisdom, which serve to 
guide the erring, to enlighten the blind, and to refresh the caic^ 
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worn spirit The houses were separated at greater or less dis- 
tances from each other, some white and others of a dingy hue, 
yet all wearing a garb of neatness and regularity, that spoke 
well for the industry and enterprise of the villagers. There was 
one building, however, that formed an exception, and would 
readily strike the attention of the traveler. This was the Bod- 
kin mansion, and was a large, old fashioned edifice, situated 
near the centre of the village, exhibiting in its construction 
much architectural skill and design. It was one of the oldest 
buildings in the place, and had begun to feel the effects of time, 
contrasting strangely, in its dark and frowning appearance, with 
the simple cottages that were scattered about it It was evident, 
from the smoke that might, now and then, be seen curling up- 
wards from one of its chimneys, and from certain indubitable 
signs, that it was occupied, though it was in a ruinous state, and 
wore an air of loneliness and desertion. 

It was on a bright afternoon in June, in the year 18 — ^ that 
two individuals, squire Bodkin and his son, mi^ht have been 
seen sitting in one of its front apartments. The former was an 
old man. He was clad, not according to the fashions of the 
present day, but in the simple and unpretending style of our 
forefathers. The frosts and snows of sixty winters had blanch- 
ed his locks, and deep lines of experience were graven on his 
face. There was an expression lurking about his features, that 
indicated a fondness for ease and good living, and the twinkle 
of his mild gray eye, though somewhat dimmed by time, still 
showed that contentment and peace reigned within. It was 
evident, that business and care had never weighed heavily up- 
on him, and that he had lived contented with his situation, en- 
joying all the happiness that an unambitious mind ever imparts. 
The other individual bore a striking resemblance to his worthy 
sire. He could not have been much more than twenty, though 
from his appearance, the careless observer would have judged 
him far more advanced in years. He was«of the middle size, 
and much inclined to corpulency. He had a quiet, rubicund 
countenance, that beamed with a love of pleasure and indul- 
gence, exhibiting a perfect absence of care and thought, and a 
total indilTcrencc to the noisy stir, and bustle, and on-movings 
of the great world. He showed in his dress, that he too cared 
but little for fashion, for he was clad in precisely the same style 
as his father. 

The old man was in deep reflection. Occasionally a gleam of 
satisfaction would flit across his venerable features, like the rays 
of a summer sun on a tranquil lake, and then would be succeed- 
ed by a shade of melancholy, according as his thoughts were 
pleasant or otherwise. At length, turning toward his son, he re- 
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garded him with a look of earnest and parental fondness, show- 
ing that he was deeply interested in his welfare. 

*' Benjamin," said the old man, breaking the silence that had 
existed tor the last hour. The son, who had been sitting all this 
time in a kind of dreamy state, perfectly unconscious that he 
was the object of the old man's reflections, raised his head and 
looked complacently at his father. 

" I've been thinking, my son," the old man said, •* about our 
family and its prospects. We are descended from illustrious 
men, and it has always been one of my strongest wishes, that 
the name of our family may not become extinct. It is a name, 
Benjamin, of which you may well be proud, and I trust youTl 
never be ashamed to own, that your name is Bodkin.'* 

" Never," said the other, with a slight shake of his head. 

*' Pm glad to hear you say it," continued the old man, lookinc 
at his son affectionately. " Vm very glad to hear you say it I 
always think with pride, of the deeds of our ancestors, and of 
our family name. And now, my son, we two are alone in the 
world, and I place ^reat dependence on you, I hope youMl never 
disgrace the name. 

"I never will," his son replied, calmly. 

** I wish your mother could have heard that,** said the old 
man, *' but she's gone, and will never more share our joys aud 
sorrows. She was a good woman, Benjamin, a good wo- 



man." 



The old man dropped a tear, as he recurred to these sad re- 
miniscences, and his son appeared to sympathize with him, but 
said nothing. 

" It is a painful thought," the old man said, after a silence of a 
few minutes, " to reflect, that possibly you may be the last of the 
Bodkins. I hope 'twill never be the case." 

" I hope it never will," said the young man, innocently. 

** Get married, my son, get married. That's the only way to 
prevent it. Our family, you know, is the first in point of rank 
and wealth, in the place ; indeed, we gave the name to the vil- 
lage, and without doubt, there is many a young woman, who'd 
be glad of the chance to obtain Benjamin Bodkin for a hus- 
band." 

The young man acknowledged the force of his father's re- 
marks by a nod. Both continued silent : the old man beffan to 
think over the fair damsels of the village, while his son relapsed 
into his former dreamy state. 

'Squire Bodkin had been an indulgent father. Indeed, paren- 
tal restraint was what young Bodkin had never known. Cod- 
scious that his father's wealth was such, that there was little De> 
cessity for exertion, on his own part, he had grown up with a 
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Strong disinclination to business and labor, and had acquired 
such habits of indolence, that throughout his native village he 
more commonly bore the soubriquet of Lazy Ben. Many were 
the expedients to which his father had resorted, many were the 
inducements which he had presented, to arouse his ambitiony 
but in vain ; energy and force of character were unknown to 
him. His aspirations, if he had any, were of a humble nature, 
and seldom reached beyond the limits of self. His attachment 
to ease and quiet, had increased with his years. In his younger 
days he was fond of juvenile amusements, but as time passed 
on, he had lost all regard for every kind of exertion, and appear- 
ed to have found sources of happiness within himself. His en- 
joyments were of the subjective kind. He had, likewise, a great 
disrelish for talking. He would sit, for hours, in one of his fa^ 
ther's arm-chairs, in perfect silence, gazing at vacuity, and when 
forced to speak, would deliver himself with as much brevity as 
possible. His education had been sadly neglected. His know- 
ledge of the world was confined to his native valley ; indeed, he 
knew of no world beyond the hills that begirt his vision. He 
spent his time in idle revery, thinking, perhaps, if he thought at 
all, of the extreme folly of human ambition, and of the awful 
mutability of human hopes. 

As the old man thought of the character of his son, his heart 
sank within him, for he feared that the name of his family might 
not be perpetuated. His son was the pride and solace of his 
old age. In him was centered his hopes and affections. And 
as he himself was becoming old, he had a natural desire to see 
his son settled happily for life. Though Ben had never shown 
any regard for the other sex, he had determined to urge upon 
him the propriety and necessity of his selecting a partner for 
life. This he had done, in the conversation given above, and, 
to his surprise, the result was an immediate acquiescence in all 
his wishes. 

" Well, my son, what kind of a wife do you want ?** said the 
old man, after a long silence. 

Now this being a subject upon which Ben had never reflected, 
he knew not what particular qualities in a wife, he should prefer, 
and therefore very naturally hesitated in his reply. 

** You know Lucy Stokes ?" inquired his father. 

" Yes." 

^ She's a good girl, a very good girl ; indeed, a remarkably 
good girl,** said his father, with considerable vehemence. 

" Is she ?*' said his son, quietly. 

^ She certainly is,** the old man replied, " and would make an 
agreeable companion.** 

Unable to deny it, Ben remained silent. His father gave 
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a very flattering description of her, and as Ben seemed wdl 
pleased, he concluded with a proposal, that he should go 
and see her. No objection was made by our hero, though he 
feared very much that he should be unable to endure the exer- 
tion requisite for such an undertaking. It was an enterprise 
totally at variance with all the habits of his quiet and inoffen- 
sive life. 

" You can take a horse," said his father, a smile of satisfac- 
tion playing about his venerable features, on thinking of the 
success of his plans. 

" ril go," said Ben, with remarkable decision. 

Sunday evening was appointed for his visit — a visit which 
was destined to form a memorable epoch in his life. Time 
passed away, and at length the important moment arrived. 
With the assistance of his father and a servant, he arrayed him- 
self for the occasion, and truly he made a very grotesque ap- 
pearance. He wore as usual his old-fashioned clothes ; his hair 
was smooth and even, and his round and ruddy fjsice, reposing 
at ease between two enormous collars, seemed the very throne 
of innocence and contentment. Precisely as the clock struck 
six, he placed his hat carefully on his head, and walked deUber- 
ately forth. It was with considerable trepidation that he re- 
garded the fearful height to which he was about to be elevated, 
but when he found himself firmly seated on his Rosinante, his 
serenity of mind returned, and bowing to his father as grace- 
fully as he could, he took his departure. 

As he passed along, he was an object of much attention, and 
many were conjecturing and wondering, " where Lazy Ben was 
going ;" but perfectly regardless of all this, he proceeded qui- 
etly and slowly on his way. All nature seemed to smile upoD 
him, awakening in his bosom agreeable and undefinable sensa- 
tions. The fields, covered with a rich carpet of green, looked 
fresh and inviting ; the trees, clad in their magnificent drapery, 
were waving their boughs gently and lazily ; a mass of fleecy 
looking clouds, tipped with crimson, were piled up in the west, 
behind which the sun, like a shield of burnisncd gold, was slowly 
sinking ; the winds were hushed, and not a sound broke upon 
his ear, that could disturb the current of his meditations. Uii 
thoughts were calm, and his feelings were flowing forth in sym- 
pathy with the sweet influencings of nature. He was at peace 
with all creation ; and as he looked around, conscious that no 
one could harbor towards him a thought of ill, and saw the 
smiling and happy countenances of the villagers, he felt within 
the beatings of a benevolent and philanthropic heart. 

In this happy mood, let us leave him for a while, and tunioar 
attention to the place of his destination. This was a neat ool- 
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Lge, painted white, and situated a short distance from the street. 
1 ail its external arrangements, it showed that skill and good 
LSte had been at work. Luxuriant honcy-sucklcs were creep- 
ig over a porch of network, that was constructed before the 
oor, and many kinds of flowers, 

" The twining jessamine and the blushing rose," 

^ere arranged near, filling the air with their fragrance. Miss 
lucy was seated in a front parlor. It was evident that she had 
een paying unusual attention to her personal appearance, 
lough her beauty was such, that it was hardly required. She 
ras a lovely, red-cheeked girl, full of spirit and ambition, and 
ist at that interesting age, when the blossoms of youth are 
ursting into the rich fruit of womanhood. Her features were 
;gular, and beaming with animation, and her complexion, 
lOUgh much embrowned by the sun, was yet bright and pleas- 
ig. She had cheeks that spoke of roguery and love — teeth 
ke pearls — lips such as Ovid describes : 

*' Oscula, quae non est vidisse satis ;" 

id eyes that in their dark and magical beauty sent a thrill to 
le very heart of the beholder, and were ever darting forth the 
nanations of a joyful, but ambitious spirit The observer 
ould at once see, that resolution and decision were character- 
tics of her mind, and that she had a soul to dare whatever her 
ind could execute. In short, she was a fine specimen of a 
►untry girl, and though she had not frittered away the sunny 
lys of her y6uth in acquiring silly and worthless accomplish- 
ents at a boarding school, she yet possessed qualifications that 
ted her well for the duties of life. 

It was with surprise, that she saw our hero make his appear- 
ice, and perhaps a little vexation was mingled with that sur- 
ise, when she conjectured, intuitively as it were, the object of 
8 visit. Though there may not have been more faults and 
emishes in young Bodkin's character, than were possessed by 
e majority of mankind, she at all events entertained towards 
m little admiration; nay, even pouted her pretty lip and 
ughed with scorn, as she saw him endeavoring to dismount 
le had been thinking of a far diflferent individual, and had lit- 
i dreamed that she was about to be honored by a visit from 
e worthy Benjamin Bodkin. 

After some difficulty, Ben found himself once more on the 
*ound, and having made the necessary arrangements he walk- 
t calmly into the nouse ; Lucy rose to meet him. One would 
ive thought, that some degree of diffidence would have intim- 
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idated him, but scarcely a tremor could be observed, and he tp* p 
peared to retain complete presence of mind. p- 

"Good evening," he said, his face wreathed with one of Hi U* 
most winning smiles. f - 

** Good evening," said the fair one. |* 

He then took his seat and prepared to enter upon the pw 
and important business before him. But a difficulty pi^*^ 
itself; he knew not what to say. When some ten minutes » 
elapsed, a happy thought came to his relief. 

•* We've had a pleasant day." he said, hesitating in regwl* 
the phraseology, in which to couch his remark. 

" Very pleasant," Lucy replied. 

Again there was a pause. Ben looked at Lucy, and Ucf 

looked at Ben. Thus they sat, occasionally interchanging!^ 

ces, and enjoying that sweet and delicious eloquence of eift 

other's looks, about which poets have sung, and which nowW 

lovers could appreciate. Ben thought of his father, andasnb 

of filial affection mantled his countenance; he thought of Ki 

horse, and wondered if he should get home safely ; he thou^ 

of his present situation, and of Lucy's beauty — her jetty tiBg 

lets and ruddy cheeks, but he sought in vain for a subject vort 

talking about. Knowing but little of the great world, or of A 

ways of men, and having but a scanty stock of ideas, he ibin 

it a matter of great difficulty to carry on a conversation, j 

length, to his inexpressible delight, the monotony was broken! 

the clock. It commenced striking, and he commenced countii 

with his fingers. But it stopped, as all clocks do, and when theh 

tones had died on the air, he was again thrown upon his owni 

sources. He looked at the ceiling, and then at the carpet; 

even ventured to catch a glance at Lucy's little foot, that ^ 

peeping out very modestly from beneath her dress, and thouj 

it was a very pretty foot. Time wore away heavily. T 

minutes seemed lengthened into hours. Even the chirping d 

cricket or the shutting of a door would have been an agrees 

relief, but not the slightest noise could be heard. The fa 

seemed to have conspired against our hero, in rendering his j 

sition uncomfortable. " Dull work, this," thought Ben. Al 

half an hour bad thus passed, they were startled by the sou 

of a footstep, and immediately after, a young man enter 

whom Lucy received with a smile, and apparently with pie 

ure. They sat down together, and conversed with great fan 

iarity and earnestness. They took no notice of Ben ; nor • 

he care for their neglect. He even regarded the new-con 

with a grateful smile, since he had relieved him from the irou 

and responsibility of entertaining Lucy. 

Ab he had nownothing to do, he relapsed into his customary st 
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[>f half-dreaminess, while Lucy and her companion continued to 
talk over all the news and little matters of the village. After 
his late exertions, the enjoyment of a delightful nap was just the 
thing for Ben. It was as refreshing to his care-worn spirit, as 
a shower to the dried herbage of summer. He forgot the world, 
himself, and all his troubles. How long he had been in that 
situation he could not tell, but at length he was awakened by a 
very peculiar sound. It was repeated, and he at once divined 
the cause, for he muttered to himself, '* Good Heavens ! he kiss- 
ed her !" 

A pang of jealousy shot through his bosom. Though a kiss 
was in itself a "trifle light as air," yet it was evidence enough 
that he had a rival. He was in a state of perplexity. He feared 
that he was about to be supplanted in the aiTections of Lucy, 
and thought that something must be done, but knew not what 
course to take. After reflecting a few moments on the reasons 
and consequences of the stranger's performance, he came to the 
conclusion that he was trespassing upon his own rights, and that 
it became him, like a true knight, to defend his " ladye love." 

" I say, Mister, you go it strong — no mistake," he said, start- 
ing to his feet ; " I '6pose you've no objection to tell me what 
your name may be ?" 

The stranger started, and, turning towards Lucy, interchanged 
a glance with her. 

** Bricgs," he said. 

" And my name is Bodkin — Benjamin Bodkin," said Ben, 
proudly. 

" Are there many more in this place like you, Mr. Bodkin?** 
said Briggs, looking at Ben's dress, and winking at Lucy. " You 
are a pertcct anomaly." 

"And you're another," Ben cried out indignantly, though not 
precisely understanding him ; " and I tell you," he continued, 
raising his hand and making a motion that very much resem- 
bled a shake of the fist, *• if you attempt to kiss her again, I'll — 
Til — ." His words failed him. 

" Perhaps you'd prefer to do it yourself," said the other, smi- 
ling. 

This remark turned the current of Ben's thoughts. His in- 
dignation evaporated in a moment. The propriety of doing as 
Briggs had suggested, came forcibly to his mind. Thinking it 
"Would leave upon Lucy's mind a favorable impression of his 
gallantry and (levotion, with an emphatic, *' I'll do it," and with 
perfect self-possession, he proceeded immediately to the per- 
formance of the deed. But Lucy would by no means consent, 
and Ben persisting, she gave him a box on the ear, that very 
cousiderably disturbed ms equilibrium. 
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Ben Stood aghast. Had a bolt from Heaven struck him, he 
could not have been more astonished. His arms hung ncrvelen 
by liis sides, the blood fled from his face, and with a vacant 
sfare he ^^azed around. Horror was depicted on every feature 
of his countenance, and he felt as though the candle of existence 
was about to be extinguished. A stupor seized him, and a film 
overs[)read his eyes. The functions of life seemed almost sus- 
pended, and it was by the strongest exertion that he maintained 
himself erect. 

At length an audible groan escaped him, and with that groan 
animation returned, and a sense of his situation. Looking 
around, he observed that he was alone. A smothered laugh 
reached his ear from an adjoining room. The thought rushed 
to his niintl that he was despised. There was a sudden and com- 
plete revulsion in his feelings : his love was changed into hate- 
deep, deadly hate. His face glowed with indignation and rage— 
the lion within was aroused. He felt as though the spirits of 
all the departed Bodkins were around him, urging him to seek 
re venire, and wipe away the disgracing stigma that had been 
fixed upon him. He rushed forward, but unfortunately took 
the door that led to the kitchen. Mrs. Stokes was there and 
two little bovs. Blind with ra^ije, Ben mistook her for Lucv, 
althoui^h there was little resemblance between them. All start- 
ed as they saw the ghostly a|)pearance of Ben, but he fearlessly 
rushed tor ward and seized her by the arm, muttering through 
his comjiressed teeth, " Strike me, will vou ?" 

"What do you want with me, Sirr half-shricked Mrs. S^ 
stru^j^ling for release. 

"Munier I Murd'?r !" cried the boys. 

One of them ran out of the room screaming for assistance, 
while the c»ther caught the caudsil extremity of Ben's coat, and 
pulled lustily in aid of his mother. The battle waxed fiercer and 
iiercer, each striving nobly for victory. 

" Mother, he's mad ! he's mad T shouted the boy. 

" What do you mean ?" screamed Mrs. S. 

" Think I'd marry you / you villain !" said Ben, ivith wonder- 
ful encT;(V. 

" Release her, you fool !" shouted Briggs, darting into the 
room, followed by Lucy. 

It is im[)ossible to say what would have been the result of the 
conflict, had not this reinforcement arrived : as it was, numben 
overpowered our hero. He was conquered and conducted for- 
cibly out of the house by his rival, while the field was left in 
the (juiot possession of the victors. The shades of night were 
gathering round. The moon shone at fitful intervals through 
the rifted clouds, and the wind sighed gently among the branchei 
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of the trees. The night air exerted a soothing influence on his 
mind, and the tumult of passion that raged within was stilled. 
He paused and reflected. The determination was soon made, 
that he would have nothing more to do with Lucy Stokes. 

He mounted his horse and returned home. When he arrived, 
the thought that he was near his father — ^near one who cared 
for and loved him, and who would smooth the pillow of his 
sufferings — dispelled that sense of loneliness and isolation that 
he felt before. Ere he dismounted, he called loudly for his fa- 
ther. The old man was at the door in an instant. He was 
alarmed, as well he might be, for he had never heard his son 
speak with so much earnestness. 

" What's the matter, my son ?" he exclaimed. 

A tear stood in Ben's eye, when he saw his father approach- 
ing. He could not speak ; his heart was too full for utterance. 

" Bienjamin, why don't you speak ? What's the matter ?" re- 
iterated the old man, with much earnestness. 

** Father, help me down," was his entreaty. 

Great was Ben's joy when he found himself once more en- 
sconsed in his paternal mansion, and surrounded by familiar 
objects. Never had he endured so much trouble and fatigue as 
on that eventful day of his first courtship. He was completely 
wearied out. Taking all things into consideration, he mentally 
resolved that he would ever afterwards abstain from the other 
sex. He kept his resolution. 

His father sighed when ho heard the result of his visit. His 
hopes were dashed to the ground, his plans defeated, and he 
feared nK)re than ever, that his race would become extinct. 
"With a heavy heart he sought his pillow that night, and many a 
-weary hour passed ere sleep visited him, for his mind was full of 
painful forbodings. It was too true that the glory of his house 
was declining. 

Ben was seldom seen abroad after the events above recorded. 
He remained closely at home, quietly pursuing the even tenor 
of his way, and indulging himself in all the creature comforts 
at his command. His father died, lamenting to his last breath 
the fate of his illustrious house. 

The course of true love ran smooth with Lucy Stokes, save 
the single exception which we have given. At a proper time 
she was united to the man of her choice. For the reader's sake, 
we regret that their courtship was not interrupted by more stir- 
ring incidents and heart-moving scenes ; and had it not been 
our aim to narrate the simple events as they occurred, we should 
certainly have sought to cast around them the drapery of fiction. 

Ben was now the sole representative of the Bodkins, and 
though several attempts were made to entangle him in the 
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meshes of love, be avoided them all, and ever maintained a 
deep-settled abhorrence towards the gentler sex. When told 
that Lucv was married, he exhibited nis surprise by a sudden 
start, and a shade of melancholy was observed to nit over his 
face ; but he kept his thoughts to himself. He did not long 
survive his father. His light waxed fainter and fainter. He 
died as he had lived, and there was no one throughout the whole 
length and breadth of Bodkinville, who did not feel sadder and 
lonelier when he heard that the last of the Bodkins was no 
more. 

But enouffh. The world has many Benjamin Bodkins, who 
pass through life without disturbing its waters, and die without 
notice or regret. We have thought it our duty to snatch from 
oblivion a few leaves of his history, barren though they are of 
incident or of interest, and we are doing but simple justice to 
his memory, in recording his name and exploits on these page^L 
Reader, should you ever chance to find yourself in the sweet 
little village of Bodkinville, let not the wonders and superior 
attractions of the place prevent you from visiting its neat and 
quiet grave-yard. You will there find a humble stone, already 
verdant with the stains of time, on which you cannot gaze 
without interest, as you decipher this simple inscription : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN, THE LAST OF THE BODKHVS. 



JUNE. 

Thr month of roses is with ub ag^ain, 
And sweet is its breath over hill and plain ; 
And soft is the voice of the summer breeze, 
As it wliispers gently among the treoe. 

The flowers are blooming in garden and woodr— 
The rivulets dancing in playful mood — 
The Thrush warbles clear in the leafy g^ade, 
And the robin's note is heard ircHn the shade. 

The fleecy clouds o'er the dark-bluo sky, 
Like navies, scarce scien in the distance, fly : 
AH lovely is nature, around, above, — 
'Tis the season of hope, of joy, and love. 

But 'tis pleasant most at the eventide. 
When the noise of the day away hath died }— 
When the moon looks down from her silver sphere, 
And the sighing winds fall soft on the ear. 

For Oh ! it is then, in that quirt hour, 
Tliat the soul of man feels its highest powers 
Thnt fancy with visions prophetie teems, 
And Tisits the Put in waking dreams. 
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SCRAPS, 



FROM A GATHXRER's'VOTS-BOOX. 



" It 8bal not ben of philosophie, 
Ne of pbysikc, ne lerines queinte of lawe, 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe.** Chaucer. 

I. 

There is to my mind a beauty and solemn grandeur in a 
clear moon-lit winter's night, that cannot be found united in 
such perfection, at any other season of the year. The glad 
gayety of spring, the dreamy languor of summer, the saddening 
gloom of autumn, exist not then ; but the chilly air, the deep 
silence, and the look of icy coldness, which nature puts on, fill 
the heart with emotions more easily felt than described. It was 
op such an evening, not many months ago, that I stood leaning 
against an aged elm-tree, near the sea-side, and looking out in 
meditative mood upon the tranquil waters. The moon, with 
broad, full face, was staring at me from the sky, and some few 
stars, standing at respectful distance from Dian's pale orb, 
were winking knowingly at each other, as I gazed up at them 
and their haughty looking mistress. A thin vapor was rising 
from the surface of the bay, through which the distant beacon 
light gleamed faintly ; the snow glistened upon the far off hill 
tops, and the leafless branches oi the trees shook, and grated, 
and whispered hoarsely to the busy winds, which tarried among 
them for a moment, and then hurried away. The air of profound 
repose, which seemed to hang over every obiect, was rather 
heightened, than otherwise, by the occasional noise of some 
straggler's footsteps, and by the deep, unbroken murmur of the 
"waves. A strange, thought-exciting sound, is that eternal voice 
of the ocean ! When I have listened to it upon a still, sunny 
day, or in the silence of night, it hath seemed to me as if it were 
a cry, echoed faintly to our cars, across the bosom of the broad 
Atlantic ; the shout of the old world to the new. It murmurs 
something about a degraded, starving, almost worn out peasant- 
ry ; of wrongs and oppressions, endured till endurance has well- 
nigh become a crime; of tottering aristocracies and crumbling 
thrones, and of the joyous, but irresistible strength of freedom. 
I have somewhere met with an idea about this " ocean moan- 
ing," which appears to me singularly beautiful. 

" Streams that sweep where thousands langQish, 
In each city, vale, and glen» 
Seaward bear each cry of anguish. 
Uttered by the tons of men. 
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Hence it if, that ever ocean 

Hath to tadt to deep a moan. 
Cairn, or laah'd in wild commotion. 

Therefore is iU dirge-like lone. 
Earth, the broken-hearted pillows, 

Rivers, tell it to the sea, 
ShaU not ocean, with itt biUowt, 

Their eternal mourner be V* 

It was a scene and an hour for meditation ; and, as I leaned 
against the elm-tree, and drank in the quiet beauty of every 
thing around, the earth, the sea, and the sky, my thoughts went 
fondly, though somewhat sadly, back to the friends and ac^ 
quaintanccs of by-gone days ; friends and acquaintances now 
scattered abroad over the face of this and other lands, and some, 
mouldering in the grave. It is a melancholy thing for one to 
look around him, and observe how those that he knew, as old 
men, in his childish years, have all gone ; how they have fallen 
away, one after the other, and a new race of gray-haired pa^ 
archs has supplied their place. As I stood there, by the M- 
sidc, I remembered one companion of my school-boy days, a 
wild and wayward youth he was, who as he drew near the age 
of manhood, fled from the paternal roof, and sought for that ex- 
citement which alone could give pleasure to his restless spirit, 
among the wilds of Oregon. He went out with a company of 
traders, as far as the foot of the Rocky mountains, and there he 
perished. They buried him at a small opening in the forest, 
and resumed their journey ; but in that secluded spot, with the 
yell of the savage, the howl of the grisly bear, and the voice of 
the primeval forest for his requiem, he sleeps as peacefully as he 
would do, in any of the rich cemeteries of the east. 

Again my thoughts turned from the dead to the living, and 
fancy brought vividly to my mind, the scenes of old associations, 
mountains, and forests, and green lands, and winding streams, 
till at length memory conjured up the form of one, as I had last 
seen her, on a bright autumn evening ; her graceful figure, her 
gentle face, and her trustful eyes, and it seemed as if my arm 
were once more clasped around her, that her head was reclined 
upon my shoulder, that the parting hour was come, and that— 
"FIRE ! FIRE ! FIRE r I started from my revery, wrapped 
my cloak tightly about me, and dashed down the nearest street, 
regardless of ice and snow, and straining my eyes in the direc- 
tion, where already huge, wavy massses of flame were leaping 
into the air, making the waters of the bay to glow and redden 
with their lurid light 
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The fire was over ; the streets, lately so full of eager and ex- 
cited men, were deserted ; the shouting of firemen, the rattling 
of engines, and the loud, confused tramp of hurrying feet, had 
ceased. Night, which for a time had seemed dethroned, resu- 
med her seat, and silence and solitude returned with her to their 
wonted places. 

" I say, Dick," said a well known voice close behind me, as I 
entered the college yard, •* is that you ?'* 

" Well, I have various reasons for inclining me to think it is ; 
come up to my room, will you, Ned 1^ 

" Any thing to please you, Dick ;" and five minutes afterward, 
Ned Davison and I were seated before a comfortable fire, in 
room No. — , College. Davison's character is of no mark- 
Mi or unusual kind. Though his intellectual developments are 
[K>t of a very high order, he manages to sustain a reputable 
rtaq^Dg, while for general information, he relies upon epitomes, 
reriews, and such hints as he can pick up, from the conversa- 
tion of others. His reading is, of course, not very extensive, 
smd he seems to care but little about it, either way. He is in- 
lolent moreover, and somewhat slovenly, but he is good na- 
tared withal, and as he seldom takes the trouble to contradict, a 
man fond of talking could hardly find a more agreeable person 
with whom to spend his leisure hours. 

After chatting a few moments, upon ordinary topics, Ned be- 
^n, in an abstracted manner, to turn over the books lying upon 
Jie table. 

*• Hal — ^lo ! Dick P said he, suddenly, " here's that abominable 
Fom Jones again ; 'twas but a week ago that I caught you 
reading Peregrine Pickle. Now, really, Dick, I do think, that 
^ou waste too much time over these filthy productions of Field- 
ng and Smollet." 

•* Did you ever read any of them, Ned ?" 

•* Why, I can't say that I have, exactly ; but I was looking 
>ver a biography of Fielding, the other day, which gave me no 
rery favorable opinion of his character ; and I have been told, 
hat none of these works are fit to be read." 

" And so, upon such authority, you call them * filthy produc- 
:ions,' and censure me for devoting a portion of my time to the 
)eru8al of them. Reasoning upon similar grounds, you might 
M>nsign Chaucer to the flames for licentious delineations, Spen- 
ler for too passionate description, and Shakspeare for obscene 
ests ; and, indeed, I doubt not but that blockheads enough might 
ye found, ready and willing to do all this. I have been aston- 
shed at the sort of mawkish sentiment which prevails about 
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college, with respect to the writings of many of our best English 
authors, and especially in reference to those of Fielding aixi 
Smollett. To be seen reading any of their works, has got to be 
considered, by sonjc, as an evidence of extremely perverted 
taste ; by others, as a proof of moral depravity- And now let 
us examine some of these ' lilthy productions.' As Tom Jones 
is at hand, we'll look at that. A foundling boy, discovered ud- 
der certain remarkable circumstances, is brought up in the faoii- 
ly of a country squire, and eventually marries the daughter of 
a neighboring scjuire. But, 'as the course of true love never 
does run smooth,' we are conducted through some three or four 
volumes, before we arrive at tliis happy consummation. The 
history is made up of recitals of adventures, the most entertain- 
ing that ever it entered into the heart of man to conceive ; of 
delineations of cliaracter, the most ]>erfect that ever proceeded 
from the pen of a fictitious writer; and of essays, as elegant in 
construction and language, as any in the English tongue. Ob- 
serve the dramatis persona3 ; the amiable, the noble, the Chrii- 
tian Allvvorthy ; the toryish, boorish, indescribable, inimitable 
squire Western; the gentle, beautiful, heroic Sophia ; the clam- 
orous philosophers ; the wild, gallant, often wron^-hcaded, but 
always noble-hearted Jones. Note the masterly conduct of ibe 
plot, I'rom beginning to end, and conclude, with one of the first 
of the German critics, that * the history of a foundling must ever 
hold the first rank among British works of fiction.* Our o\sn 
Irving, we know, has made the writings of Fielding his study, 
and in some respects his model ; and the main beauties of many 
of his works are found, in still greater perfection, in Tom Jones 
and Roderick Random. And these are the books which, though 
you have never read them, you style * filthy productions.' 
Shame ! shame upon you, iS'ed !" 

"I — I beg your pardon, Dick," said Ned, raising himself up 
with a yawn, and rnbi)ing his eyes, " but really that long speech 
of yours has made me rather sleepy ; what was it, that you s»d 
about tShakspeare, and — Irving ! zounds ! I believe I have been 
asleep !*' 

•' Pshaw !" 

" Well now, I don't think it's over polite to answer a man af- 
ter that fashion ; but, hark ! there goes twelve o'clock, and Fnu 
going too ; good night, Dick !" 

III. 

In the afternoon of the day succeeding the incidents detailed 
above, Davison, with anotfier classmate, Frank Weston by 
name, and myself, found ourselves seated in Mr. Richard Has- 
ty's room, (that's my name, reader,) each silently enjoying that 
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peaceful kind of abstraction which an indolent man is apt to 
leel, after a hearty dinner. The stillness which prevailed was 
only now and then broken by the creaking of Weston's chair, 
as he threw himself backward, to withdraw his cigar from his 
mouth, and puff out an uncommonly huge volume of smoke. 
Frank is what, in college, we call an odd genius ; I have never 
seen him sullen or melancholy for fifteen minutes consecutively ; 
a fountain of good humor seems to be always welling up from tne 
very bottom of his heart, which flows over upon every person or 
thing with whom he is connected. A sight of his honest, beam- 
ing countenance, or the sound of his hearty " how are ye !" is 
flumcient, at any moment, to disperse a fit of ^ the blues.** His 
intellectual acquirements will be best estimated from what fol- 
lows. It was he that first broke the silence. 

** What are you thinking of, Davison, that causes such a ge- 
nial smile to overspread your countenance V* 

** I was reflecting on the ludicrous termination of Dick's dis- 
course, last night." 

« Eh ! what^s that, Dick r 

^ Why, Ned and I had an argument about the respective 
nnerits and demerits of Fielding and Smollett, and in the midst 
of an elaborate critique of mine, he fell fast asleep, thereby 
tacitly giving me the victory, you see." 

** Quite flattering, really." 

•• Well, Frank," said Davison, " you've read these authors ; 
ivhafs your opinion of them ?" 

" I don't like to venture an opinion from the little that I know 
of them ; but if I were obliged to judge, I would say — to 
Fielding all honor ; but as for Smollett, it were better if he had 
thrown away his pen." 

**And why, Weston," said I, "what are your reasons for 
thinking so hardly of Smollett ?" 

" Reasons enough. Hasty. The extreme licentiousness of his 
writings, first of all. Take Roderick Random, or Peregrine 
Pickle, for instance ; — they are, simply, sketches of the lives of 
two rakes, written indeed in a masterly manner, but with im- 
morality and the loosest profligacy, painted in the most seduc- 
tive colors upon every page. Smollett is said to have been an 
imitator of Fielding's ; in style, he is perhaps almost his equal; 
but of his sentiment he has caught only the faults ; its higher 
qualities he could never reach. Such a character as Allworthy, 
Smollett never could have depicted. I find but one parallel to 
it, the good Vicar of Wakefield ; but surely there is nothing 
cither in the characters or fortunes of Roderick Random, or 
Peregrine Pickle, fitted 

* To point a moral, or adorn a tale.' " 
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" Your objections, Frank, are perhaps well-founded ; yet I con- 
fess I am not convinced. I have somewhere in my note-book 
a remark of Scott's, which may well apply to this case. Here 
it is. " Men," says the great novelist* '^ will not become swind- 
lers or thieves, because they sympathize with the fortunes of the 
witty picaroon, Gil Bias, or licentious debauchees, because they 
read Tom Jones." The same 1 think may be said, with perfect 
propriety, of the fictitious writings of Smollett. Take your 
own example. Peregrine Pickle. The fiery, generous youth, is 
followed from one scene of debauchery to another ; he heapi 
folly upon folly, and crime upon crime, till he arrives at that 
crowning act of baseness, the attempted seduction of Emilis. 
In one place we feel inclined to laugh, in another to weep, but 
here we turn away utterly disgusted. We look back and read- 
ily perceive the train of causes which led to this effect, and the 
great moral at once bursts upon our minds ; — a life of licen- 
tiousness, however noble and generous he may originally hare 
been, who passes through it, must eventually not only alienate 
his friends, but debase, nay, utterly deprave himself. There are, 
it is true, expressions, sometimes whole passages, which we 
might wish were not there ; but in general, I think that the 
place which Smolletfs fictitious writings have gained among 
British classics, is well deserved. The good old Saxon-English 
method of composition, seems now-a-days to be almost forgot- 
ten. Look at the essayists whose voluminous works are brought 
to us across the Atlantic. There's Carlyle and Macaulay, Has- 
litt and Kit. North — though perhaps I ought to except the last; 
names world-renowned, yet I love none of them so well as 
these fine old novelists, or coming to more recent times, as the 
quiet, eccentric Charles Lamb." 

** Aye, but, Dick," exclaimed Frank, " you couple the names 
of Fielding and Smollett, without marking the distinction be* 
tween them. In the former there is but little or no real vulgar- 
ity ; the latter abounds with it ; the licentiousness depicted in 
the writings of the one is disgusting, in those of the other at- 
tractive. Jones is a brave, gallant, high-spirited youth, scorn- 
ing from the bottom of his heart a base action, and when led 
into folly and crime by the impetuosity of his temper, bitterly 
repents his precipitation, and makes the strongest resolutions to 
reform. Pickle is brave, indeed, but vice and debauchery are to 
him amusing recreations ; he never laments his crimes, except 
when foiled in his purposes ; abuses his best friends, insults his 
mistress, and finally is dismissed to the same happiness as Jones. 
This is neither poetical or prose justice, and I repeat again — to 
Fielding all honor ; but the world would suffer little loss were 
the fictitious writings of Smollett buried in oblivion. But let 
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Fielding and Smollett go ; to your opinion of Charles Lamb» I 
cao most heartily subscribe. There is a quiet* thoughtful sim- 
plicity, a truthful, loving humor, in those * Essays of Elia,' for 
which I look in vain elsewhere." 

** True, Weston, stop a moment Here is Elia ; I open the 
book at a marked place. Now hsten. 

** *• Antiquity, thou wondrous charm, what art thou ? When 
thou u;6r/,' thou wert not antiquity; then thou wert nothing; 
but hadst a remoter antiquity, as thou calld'st it, to look back to 
with blind veneration, thou thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, 
modern. What mystery lurks in this retroversion T The mighty 
Future, is as nothing, being every thing, the past being every 
thing, is nothing. What were thy dark ages ? Surely the sun 
rose as brightly then as now, and man got him to his work in 
the morning. Why is it that we can never hear mention of 
them without an accompanying feeling, as though a palpable 
obscure had dimmed the face of things, and our ancestors had 
wandered to and fro groping ?' 

** Now, Weston, this is just what every man feels, but very 
few can express. I can never think of the times of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, without fancying a vast pall drawn over the 
face of things, in whose portentous shade giants, enchanters, and 
errant knights wandered ' to and fro groping.* If I try to im- 
agine the sun rising in the morning, I seem to behold a huge red 
meteor, glaring at me from the East, through fogs of seven-fold 
density. The waving forests, the green fields, the dancing riv- 
ulets, and the great ocean, appeared to be covered with that sort 
of mongrel darkness which we see in a partial eclipse." 

" With me. Hasty," said Weston, " the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent I do not look so much at the appearances of things, as 
at the things themselves. If any thin^ could make me melan- 
choly, the reading of history would. 1 call to mind the many 
kings, ^nerals, statesmen, poets, and orators, that have sprung 
into existence, breathed out their brief span of life, and disap- 
peared forever ; and then I look around me and behold — what ? 
thousands of eager mortals pursuing the same beaten track — 
that track which leads onlv to the grave and oblivion. I turn 
over the pages of ancient learning, and reflect that the hand of 
Homer and the lips of Cicero are now but the veriest dust 
upon which the vilest slave may trample with impunity. I read 
ox the exploits of Charlemagne and his warriors, and remember 
only, that 

* Thenuelvcf are dust. 

And their good swords mst !' 

I turn to" 

*• Stop ! for the love of comfort, stop ! Frank," exclaimed Da- 
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vison, starting up, '' you're getting too dismally solemn. Who 
would iiave expected such horribly gloomy sayinn from ycmt 
If Charles Lamb induces such feelings as these, do read some* 
thing else ; the Anatomy of Melancholy, for instance. IVe been 
told that's fine ; or better buy a Comic Almanac, an infallible 
remedy for the blues." 

^ Ned, that's outrageous to interrupt a man just as he's getting 
into the pathetic — ungentlemanly, inhuman P* 

** Hallo !" said I, •* there goes the prayer-bell.** 

** Where ! Where I" shouted Ned, running to the window. 

'* None of that, Hal. Throw your cigar into the stove, Frank, 
and come along: an abominable habit of yours, that smoking T 



JONATHAN QUIZZY, M. A. 

Honor be to the graduates of Old Yale ! Already are thejr 
found in every land where enterprise invites — where danger 
challenges, or duty calls. In the nation's councils, their voices 
sway the public weal — at the Bar, their eloquence wakes up the 
drowsy ear of justice — on the Bench, their oracular lips deliver 
legal sentences, which shall be precedents for all coming time- 
in the Pulpit, they clothe the high message of Heaven with onore 
than mortal energy, while a numerous class, stepping into the 
seclusion of literary retirement, 

** Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
Keep on Uic noiseless tenor of their way.*' 

Among this latter class, perhaps more frequently than in either 
of the others, is occasionally found an eccentric personage. 
These are of two sorts : either those whose minds naturally 
run in an erratic orbit, by the very laws of their being, and 
therefore, in College parlance, obtain the dubious appellation of 
•* Geniuses ;" or those whose understandings have been rudely 
jostled out of the path which nature meant they should pursue. 
It is well known to all novel readers and sentimentalists, that 
the melancholy accident, which most usually causes this dis- 
turbance, has its origin in the "tender passion." The poor 
youth gets crossed in love, and then goes moping about the 
world, feeding his soul on the sweetly sad reminiscences of the 
Past, and odd fantasies and dreams, which men whose brains 
work straight, cannot exactly see the pith of. 

On the banks of the Connecticut, in a snug little village, 
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which I don't care to locate precisely, dwells, or whilom did 
dwell, an old farmer, by the name of Ichabod Quizzy, or, as he 
was more commonly called, *^ Squire Quizzy." He was an 
easy sort of a body, " well to do in the world ;" one of those 
men whom Fortune seems to have taken a particular liking to. 
If it chanced to be a bad season for corn, it always happened 
that he had planted but little that year; in short, he always 
ffot his gamer full, whatever might be the luck of his neighbors. 
Be always happened to go to the market too, just when produce 
commanded the highest price. Indeed, so proverbial was his 
good fortune, that some of his neighbors managed their hus- 
bandry precisely as he did his, and went to market tlie same 
day ; but all in vain, for they were no luckier than before. The 
squire's only son, Jonathan, was thought to be a very hopeful 
youth. He was about to be indoctrinated into all the various 
economy of a Farmer's establishment, when his ambitious 
mother decided that nothing would do for her Jonathan but a 
College education, and after a feeble opposition, she carried her 
point, as women are invariably known to do, when they fairly 
set out. Having recited Latin and Greek, &c., for a sufficient 
length of time, in the villacfc parson's studio, he was pronounced 
" well fitted," and forthwith sent to College, and initiated into all 
the mysteries which a Yale Freshman is supposed to be ac« 
quainted with. He went through the course in the usual num- 
ber of years, and at its expiration started for home. The only 
Tisible effects of his six year's study were, that his name was 
longer than before by the addition of M. A., in capitals, and an 
uncommonly white sheep-skin, which was ever aftewards ob- 
served hanging up over the squire's parlor mantel-piece, en- 
cased in a huge gilt frame, and all covered over with mystic 
German letters and hard Latin, which, neither Jonathan nor 
any body else in the village had ever been able to read, except 
the parson, who had often tried to make the squire think he 
made sense of it ; and the village doctor, who had still oftener 
been known to make nonesense of it. There was, indeed, one 
other quite important result of his College course, which, on a 
careful examination I am led to believe, is not a necessary con- 
comitant, or effect of College learning, though very frequently 
connected with it Jonathan had become a little crazed some- 
time between the important eras of matriculation and gradua- 
tion. There was some difference of opinion as to the cause. 
One old gentleman, who thought himself much shrewder than 
common people, declared, "that nobody could have been such 
a fool that had'nt been to College," thereby charging the whole 
blame upon our venerable institution. But he was known to be 
hostile to Colleges, to such a degree, that he even sometimes 
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ventured to entertain a different opinion upon some subjecti, 
from either the doctor or the parson, and consequently his judg- 
mcnt had but little weight The most general opinion was, that 
he was love-cracked, and free blame was bestowed upon some 
inconsiderate hard-hearted beauty, that was supposed to reside 
somewhere in the " City of Elms f but who was the fair au- 
thoress of the misfortune, and what were the circumstances of 
the rebuff, w^ere profound mysteries. Jonathan's sole employ- 
ment consisted in wandering through the fields in quest of 
flowers, strolling through the forests, and by the side of braw- 
ling brooks, hanging over brows of wild waterfalls — ^in a word, 
wherever Nature had displayed any of her freakishness, in 
the malformation of a landscape, or in strangeness of scenery, 
it was his delight to be. He was also guilty of perpe- 
trating rhymes and sonnets on various subjects, and some 

very choice ones were addressed to Mary Z . He had 

also scribbled off tales of all sorts and sizes, in most of 
which there was a strong tinge of romance and love ; but they 
frequently turned upon the adventures and hardships of new 
settlers, and occasionally there was found a disquisition upon 
some sober subject, or a piece of criticism ; but these latter, in 
his native place, were not reckoned of much account Some of 
these fugitive productions he had sent to "the papers" for pub- 
lication ; but it was always supposed that they did not reach 
their destination, as they were never heard of afterwards. By 
these varied effusions, he had rendered himself very popular 
among the simple villagers, so that they would as soon hare 
thought of doing without their parson, as their poet. Some of 
the more reading part of the community were anxious to see 
some of these fine things in print, and prevailed upon the par- 
son to select one, and send it to some literary paper of note in 
the State ; and thus it is, that the immortal productions of Jon- 
athan Quizzy, offer their riches to our favored Magazine. One 
single reflection, it is thought, is due to the illustrious author of 
the following story, that if any critic should be disposed to take 
umbrage at the odd conceits and sentimentality that will be oc- 
casionally conspicious in it, he should remember that these 
writings ought not to be criticised with the same rigor as those 
of a man perfectly sane. 

THE WOODSMAN. 

A TALE, BT JONATHAN QUIZZT, K. A. 

At a period subsequent to our Revolutionary War, the pre- 
cise date of which shall be nameless, a hardy pioneer settled 
down in the heart of a dense forest, which at that time o▼e^ 
spread the southwestern part of Vermont. Ephraim Burke, 
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(for by that name I shall designate him,) as he came into the 
'wilderness to take up his abode, was not encumbered by vast 
possessions. A faithful dog, the woodman's axe and rifle, two 
or three old books on Elementary science, and last, but not least 
valuable to a New Englander, the Puritan's Bible, constituted 
his whole estate, real and personal ; unless, indeed, a troop of 
bright-eyed children might be allowed to swell the catalogue — 
a dubious kind of stock, which so far as filthy lucre is concerned, 
must be allowed to be far from profitable. With such an outfit, 
he would have been undeserving the name of " Yankee," if he 
could not speedily have reared for himself a comfortable dwell- 
ing, and furnished it with such homely conveniences as were 
suited to the limited wants of a hunter and settler. Ephraim 
•was not forced from home by poverty, for his thrifty industry 
was fast bringing him to that comfortable state, which obtains 
in New England the appellation, ** fore-handed." In these days 
of venal adventure, the man that mingles in the crowd of emi- 
grants, and takes up his abode on the rich prairies by the broad 
rivers of the West, may, perhaps, speedily surround himself 
with the wealth and luxuries of civilized life ; but at that period, 
the lonely dweller in the forest-depths found slender resources 
to gratify his avarice. But there was a spice of romance in 
Ephraim's character, which well accorded with the grandeur of 
the untamed wilderness, the excitement and danger oT the chase, 
and the hazardous game of cunning to be played with the 
treacherous aborigines. He had been bred among the wood- 
lands of the Bay Stale — had spent the vigor of his youth in de- 
spoiling them of their ancient glory, but when those primeval 
shades had faded from the landscape, before the encroaching 
footsteps of civilization, he removed himself so far from the 
frontier settlements, that he deemed his independence would 
never again be circumscribed by the dominion of law, or his 
ear wearied by the monotonous din of husbandry. Nor did 
his worthy help-meet consider it as her bounden duty to unseat 
faer spouse from the hobby which he rode with so much desper- 
ation, as some notable housewives are accustomed to do. In- 
deed, she was herself a romantic little body, and some years be- 
fore had given her hand to Ephraim, simply because he was an 
adventurous fellow — had been known to kill a bear with a hem- 
lock knot — run down a deer in the chase— outwit an Indian — 
and attack a catamount with a clasp-knife, much to the disad- 
vantage of his ferocious antagonist — in short, because there was 
no mad scheme of daring or frolic stirring, but that Ephraim 
was chosen its leader. Having in no small degree offended the 
aristocratic pride of her family by this eccentric step, they im- 
mediately disowned her, and drove the lovers, like another of- 

▼OL. Till. 42 
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fending Adam and Eve, from the paradise of their aifectioiii 
and their home. Yet little did she care for the tricksy decora- 
tions of fashion — th(^ dainty delicacies of that opulence she had 
voluntarily relinquished. It mattered little, so long as her heart 
held in secure possession, the object upon which its rich affec- 
tions had long been centered. She passed without a murmur 
from the comforts and conveniences of opulence, to the rude 
abode of this Nimrod of the forest — to the toil and privations 
of poverty. And when she had become settled in her forest 
home, where the old trees, and the winds, and the murmuriDg 
rivulets, were her only schoolmaster and parson, she lavished 
the riches of that education, which she had gained carelessly 
and at random, upon the infant minds unfolding beneath her 
eye. One only of these little prattlers is destined to make a 
conspicuous figure upon the changing phases of this narration. 
Bred up in the wilds of a forest, Rose Burke, if her maiden- 
hood had been cradled in the lap of opulence and luxury, might 
have been a leading star in the galaxy of fashion — a brilliant 
center of attraction for all eyes at the court levee. This idea 
has already been wrought out by Grey, so as to defy all iroproi^ 
ment or competition : 

*• Full many a frcm of purest ray §crme, 

The dark unfathomcd caves of ocean bear — 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unst^n. 
And waste its sweetness on tho desert air." 

It is not intended to give a minute description of the flaxen 
ringlets, auburn hair, blue eyes, and sunny face, and faultless 
form of our nymph, but quite another method will be taken, 
which is thought to be at once original, ingenious, and expedi- 
tious. It is proposed that each reader should place before his 
mental vision, the most perfect beauty he has ever beheld, either 
in waking or sleeping dreams, and should imagine this same 
faultless beauty to be the heroine of this tale — ^the veritable 
Rose Burke. Besides relieving the poor author from abundimce 
of toil and perplexity, this novel expedient, it is thought, will be 
productive of universal satisfaction, inasmuch as each one will 
then have a heroine to his own taste, or, if he does not, whose 
fault should it be but his own ? Suffice it to sav, that had some 
interesting young hunter met her in some romantic valley, by 
sunlight, by moonlight, or by starlight, (but more particolarljr 
by the latter two,) he would unquestionably have thought her an 
angel or a fairy. Instances of this kind are known to occur 
with great frequency in all well authenticated novels. Years 
rolled on, bringing with them no change in Ephraim's wild mode 
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of life ; indeed, I cannot find that they were of any particular 
consequence at all, except as they tended to unfold and ripen 
the beauties of the above said heroine. 

Two or three journeys per year to the nearest settlement* 
ibr the purpose of exchanging his skins for ammunition, toys 
for his children, or trinkets tor his wife, constituted the whole of 
our hunter*s extraordinary doings, while the regular routine of 
his life was taken up in rudely tilling the smallest quantity of 
land ^ just for greens,'' or in ranging tlie forest in quest of game. 
One day when the blazing sun of August was in the meridian, 
and Ephraim was partaking of a homely repast, he was startled 
by the distant echo of the baying of dogs ; a moment more and 
a deer swept by, in full speed, followed at a moderate interval 
by two hounds. ^ Some plaugy settlement dogs," said Ephraim, 
pettishly ; *^ guess they like to be spoken to," continued he, drily, 
as he brought his deadly rifle to his eye. Quickly the foremost 
pursuer, fleet though he was, was overtaken by a far swifter 
jmessenger. He reeled forward a few tottering steps, and then 
with a piteous moan stretched himself upon the ground, yet to 
his last gasp eagerly watching the progress of the chase. Throw- 
ing aside his cumbrous rifle, and loosing in its scabbard the 
knife which he always wore, the hunter leaped forward, with 
light and rapid step, to join in the chase. The noble animal, 
thus hotly pursued, made directly for a high steep clifl*, which 
formed a part of a range of hills stretching away to the north- 
west, till they were lost in the towering heights of the Green 
Mountains. For a moment the " antlercd monarch" paused ir- 
resolute at its base, then with a few gigantic bounds, sprung to 
its summit and disappeared among the thickets, which clothed 
the opposite declivity, while the hound, with equal celerity, fol- 
lowed close in the rear, and vanished from sight. Casting a 
hasty glance up the steep and craggy ascent, Ephraim nerved 
his weary limbs for renewed exertion. Pursuing his toilsome 
way, in a gait not easily described, he had arrived half-way to 
the summit, when he sank down, upon a projecting rock, in ex- 
haustion and despair. '*So much 'cause a man must grow 
old," said he. '' I should like to see the mountain that a deer 
could jump over like that, and I couldn't ha' followed him, twen- 
ty years ago. However, its the natur of man to grow old ;" — 
a remark which he intended should display an equal degree of 
philosophy and submission to the will of Providence. The 
summer breeze moved lazily through the wide forests, and mur- 
mured as it came. An imaginative man might have thought 
it the deep sighing of the forest genii, as they retreated before 
the ruthless axe of the settler. The rude hunter was fast set- 
tling down into that tranquil, self-jdeased revcryy into which the 
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unobtrusive, but powerful voice of Nature, will occasioDallj 
bring any one, however little romance or refinement he mar 
have in his nature. Presently from the base of the mountain 
towards the south, a sound rose up through the branches, that 
had very little poetry in it, especially to his ear. " Whoa ! haw 
Buck ! 1 tell ye. Come along, can't ye ? Gee Bright !** shouted the 
stentorian voice of an ox-driver, together with sundry other vo- 
ciferous commands, the purport of which seemed to be that the 
lubberly beasts should keep on at the same pace, and in the 
same direction as before. Ephraim hastened down from the 
mountain to gain a sight of this unwelcome intruder. He had 
proceeded about a furlong, when he descried through an open- 
ing in the trees, a person entirely adequate to produce all the 
above mentioned sounds. He was a short, thick man, with a 
face round as the moon and ruddy as the sun, with a little know- 
ing gray eye stowed away under each eye-brow. By his side, 
a pair of cattle, puffing most piteously, with their tongues thrust 
out of their mouths, was slowly dragging along a huge trunk of 
a tree. He gazed at the lolling brutes with surprise, not un- 
mingJcMJ with anger. His eye wandered far away over acres 
of slashed timber — here he beheld the smouldering remains of 
the forest Titans — there the yellow grain was waving among the 
blackened stumps, and farther on, the chimney of this new- 
comer's hut was sending forth its industrious pufTs. He fixed 
his searching glance upon the settler's weather-beaten counte- 
nance. " Who told you to make this clearing here, mv friend T 
said he. " God and Natur," was the prompt reply, *''and partly 
I gin myself the liberty, I expect." " Perhaps you'll show li 
some writings on the point," rejoined the other. " I like to see 
authority for such doings as these 'ere put down in black and 
white." " Pra-aps its some o' somebody's business, and pra-aps 
'tain't none o' nobody's," quoth Jedediah Small, with one of 
those significant looks which are intended not only to add em- 

[)hasis to what has been already said, but also to point meanin?- 
y to some half-hidden allusion. " Well, but now, young man," 
replied Ephraim, "I'spose I've got power to drive all such 
squatters as you from this part of the country." "Squatters, 
eh ! I reckon I'm as reg'lar a settler as ever logged up a clearin'. 
But I guess you didn't know, did ye, how 'at Gin'ral Washing- 
ton and the ginral govr'ment has gin up all the land hereabouts 
to settlers for only jest a dollar and a quarter an acre V 
Ephraim was struck dumb with astonishment He fancied he had 
placed himself so far beyond the rush of immigration, that the 
spoiler's axe would never more disturb his free domain. But 
while he had, in the seclusion of his retreat, kept aloof from the 
stir of men, the great world of life had been in ceaseless mo- 
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1 — had been stretching onward and spreading wide, till the 
lost verge of its noisy activity woke up the sleeping echoes 
his retirement. The primeval shades were invaded by the 
It of Heaven — the wild beast was sullenly retreating from 
lair — the deer with timorous foot-step was fleeing from the 
re of civilization. Ephraim marched home in moody si- 
ce, revolving within himself the possibility of getting so far 
ay from the abodes of men, that he should never again be 
lested by the encroachments of the settlements. 

[to be continued.] 



SONG OF THE SEA-BIRD. 

Oif the Ocean's breut I dwell. 

Where the wiods forever roar. 
Where the waven, with beaviof swell, 

Are disporting evermore ; 
Now afar from sight I roam. 

Now along the beach I skim. 
Now I kiss the fleecy foam. 

On the billow's curling rim. 
Now I watch the As^her^s boat. 

Now the th»her, full of glee. 
Now I join ray merry note 

With the music of the sea. 

Tell me not of flowery beds. 

Tell me not of sylvan seats, 
Tell me not that nature sheds 

On the land her richest sweets ; 
All the flowers, that deck the ground, 

All the groves and all the glades. 
All the sweets that can be found 

'Neath the forest's leafy shades. 
All the pleasures of the shore. 

Are not hall' as sweet to me. 
As the dashing breaker's 

As the music of the 
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REVIEW. 

A Galixjp among American Scenery : Or, Sketches of American Scenes and BO" 
itary Adventure By AuguBtus £. Silliman. D. Appleton dc. Co, New Toiki 
1843. 

If our own experience is any test, the above will be found 
a truly entertaining and lively book. Though early and oo^ 
dially greeted by most of our leading periodicals, we deem it 
not unworthy of more particular notice, than a mere passing 
salute. What first arrested our attention to this litlle voluiM^ 
was the inviting look of the very title-page. We were not lei 
to expect descriptions of fairy scenery and daring ad venture ia 
foreign countries, though such mi^ht be interesting in them- 
selves, as well as fitted to waken *' pleasant memories of pleasant 
lands." Our attention was asked to "Sketches of Amerum 
scenes and military adventure/' which was the more gratifying 
because, while no country can boast of natural scenery more vt 
ricd, beautiful, sublime, than our own ; though no modem na* 
tion can point, in its history, to truer patriots, or to more thrill- 
ing and heroic deeds, our native writers, we were about to say, 
almost without exception, resort for materials to the localities 
and histories of other and distant lands. When we think of the 
magic spell which the pen of the ready writer weaves around the 
humblest scene : of the charmed associations which gush from 
the fountains of British literature, to enrich and adorn our fa- 
ther-land ; of our own Irving lending the aid of his genius to 
light up with its mellow radiance English scenery and rural 
life — we feel ashamed and grieved that our own country should 
meet with such neglect. For this unfilial apathy on the part of 
our writers, can even a plausible excuse be urged ? Our terri- 
tory is ample, and rich in materials. Its fields are white for the 
harvest, but the laborers arc few. We hail, therefore, as an en- 
couraging omen, the appearance of any new reaper in the field, 
though he tarry but to bind a few scattering sheaves. 

The *' Gallop,^' as Its title imports, is the result of rambles to 
some of those numerous American localities, celebrated not only 
for the beauty and magnificence of their scenery, but for the 
hallowed associations with which they are invested by events 
in our nationcil history. Our aim will be to impart to our read* 
ers some idea of the character of these ^* Sketches" and to select 
a few extracts, which may illustrate the author^s manner and 
style. 

He first transports us to the banks of the Potomac. We 
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walk in company up the long avenues of sycamores and elms, 
that lead to the airy East Indian cottage of his friend. Sud- 
denly it bursts upon our view, embosomed as it were in a sea 
of roses, white lilies, climbing myrtle, and flowering vines. 
The open door invites an entrance. Our reception — but the 
reader is invited to take the tour himself, and we pledge him a 
welcome equally cordial with our own. From these pleasant 
quarters, our author, like a true hearted American, takes his first 
gaUop to Mount Vernon. To his visit to the ^ sacred place 
of America," we are indebted for one of his finest sketches. As 
we stand with him in the room, and by the bed where the noble 
heart of Washington ceased to beat, we feel that he has done 
all that description will allow, to impress us with the grandeur 
of that final scene. Nor can we doubt his sincerity, when he 
■peaks of dismounting at night at the cottage door, '' more chas- 
tened, true, more elevated, from his pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Washington. 

But as the ** spirited bays*' haven't sinews of steel, let us leave 
them to regain their mettle and elasticity, while we take a ** run 
down the Potomac." A beautiful yacht, truly, and a lively 
crew. Our trip is beguiled with story and song. To the per- 
son of delicate nerve perhaps, the vivid picture of the dissecting 
room, as exhibited by the medical student, might prove some- 
"what revolting. Still, as our author suggests, it may have a fa- 
vorable influence upon those inclined to disparage, or, what is 
worse, to srieer at the medical profession, ** to look in upon one 
of these even minor ordeals to which its followers are subject- 
ed, in their efforts to alleviate the suflferings of their fellow men.** 

We regret that we must take exception to some remarks, at 
the close of the chapter entitled ** the resurrectionists ;" though 
we will charitably conclude, that the sentiments which the lan- 
guage might be interpreted to convey, the author would disa- 
vow. It is true that the spirit, even while it tabernacles in the 
flesh, may often be led to regard the body as '' little other than a 
tasking house of base ncc-essities ; a chained prison of cruel 
disappointments ;" yet while our nature is such, that the life- 
less form to surviving friends retains all its dear associations, 
even the requirements of suffering humanity cannot, in our 
opinion, ever justify or make necessary the violation of the 
humblest grave. It is true likewise, that the region of the soul's 
immediate sojourn, after it leaves the body, and the form or 
mode of its existence, previous to its final award, are not defi- 
nitely revealed. But surely we are authorized, without indulg- 
ing any wild theory of the imagination, to say that it is not the 
••limbo of the fathers," nor the purgatory of the Catholics. 
That it does not remain with its •• germ of life torpid like the 
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wheat taken from the Egyptian pyramids, thousands of yean 
existent, but apparently not sentient." We are not in such total 
darkness on this point. Tlie sacred volume reveals a surer des- 
tiny. In the language of '' the country pastor j** it makes ** clear 
its passage as brightest noonday'' to the departing soul. But 
list, indulgent reader, still on the waters of the Potomac ^ OU 
Kennedy, the quarter master," now claims a hearing. Himadf 
an actor in some of the most memorable of our naval engage- 
ments, he describes those bloody scenes in the nervous, impress- 
ive language, and with the wakened enthusiasm of a gallant old 
tar. The spirited narrative of some of the exploits of the &• 
mous ^ Lee's partisan hgion^ during the revolutionary war, 
sets American patriotism and valor in a truly Spartan light 
But we cannot linger longer on the banks of the Potomac. A 
trip up the Hudson, and then for the West 

" Now the risinfr mist-wn'iithR warn us of thy approach, Niacram. Wc ilaiul 
upon the Table Rock, and look down into the abyss. How awful, now terriUf sob* 
lime! How tume, how useless, helpless, dA^cription ! Would that 1 with voice of 
inspiration, could command lan^ua|;o adequate to portray the grandeur of the icoie, 
under »«tem Winter's reign ! Tmnscendently iM-autiful, once I saw it ! A thiw 
an<i rain, followed by sudden chill and cold. Iiad clothed all the forest, erery ht^ 
and shrub, with transpun>nt cout of ice. Gnarled oaks, finom massive tnmk to tiiar 
extrrmest twigs, became huge cr}'stal chandeliers. The evergreen pin(>s and hen- 
locks, with long lancing branches, vjVAi emeralds ; lithe willows, sweeping, glaMj 
cascades ; the wild vines, stiff in silvery trellices between them ; the undergrowth, 
with scarlet, blue, and purple berries, candied fruits. The pools of frozen water ^ 
their feet, dark sheets of adamant ; and ever and anon, as the north wind passed i>^ 
them, the forest was (iole^nda, Araby, one Ind of radiant gems, quivering vi-ith diu' 
monds, rubies, sapphires, in glittering splendor ; pearls, emeralds, hyacinths, chrr^' 
elites, falling in showers, as fractured from their crackling branchi^s, they strewed tk%^ 
snowy b<*d stretched smooth around them, 'iliat mndc, smooth river, fur above \X^^ 
Rapids, ice-chained, a solid, snow-white bed, gleaming in the midday sun.** 

Now in New England — a morning gallop to Mount Holyokc^ 
As the mist rolls slowly from his sides, he rises to view — th^ 
veteran monarch of the plain, with his " craggcd, coronal o^ 
rocks." Some little climbing, and here we are on the rocky^ 
platform of its summit •' Is not the scene magnificent ? W^ 
stand in the center of an amphitheatre, two hundred miles indi — ' 
ameter. See ! at the base of the mountain, curls like a hugc^ 
serpent, the Connecticut, its sinuosities cutting the smooth plains ' 
with all sorts of grotesque figures — ^now making a circuit around 
a peninsula of miles, across whose neck, a chud might throw a 
stone — here stretching straight as an arrow for a like distance — 
and there again returning like a hare upon its course. See the 
verdant valleys extending around us, rich with the labor of good 
old New England's sons, and far in the distance, the blue smoky 
distance, risi\pe in majesty, God's landmarks, the mountains. 
See the beautiful plains, the prairies beneath us, one great car- 
pet of cultivation — the fields of grain, the yellow wheat, the 
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rerdant maize, the flocks, the herds, the meadow, the woodland, 
forming beautiful and defined figures in its texture, while the 
villages in glistening whiteness, are scattered like patches of 
snow in every part of the landscape ; and hark I in that indis- 
tinct and meUow music, we hear the bell slowly toUing from 
ironder slender spire. Oh I for a Ruysdael, or a Hubens, to do 
justice to the picture." 

Our author frequently upon starting^ we fear, dashes on at 
too furious a rate, to please the more veteran literary traveler. 
One can hardly avoid catching for breath as ** shwist — shwist — 
through the rivers— -over the islands — we glide — we rush — we 
fly ;'* — though possibly the contrast may enhance our admira- 
tion of his wonted more uniform and graceful gait 

We should be pleased to accompany the reader to the ^ White 
Mountains ;" also to '* Greenwood Cemetery," that beautiful 
home for the dead, but our engagements will not allow. In 
Donclusion, some of the more marked features of this little vol- 
ome will be found — its spirited and natural descriptions of Amer- 
ican scenery — ^its highly wrought but chastened imagination — 
emd its commendable moral tone. To the American reader, 
therefore, we heartily recommend *' A Galiop** to spots hallow- 
Mi by historical recollections, and among the rich and varied 
icenery of our favored land. 



THE MOORS OF SPAIN. 

Thebi is no chapter in the history of man, more deeply inter- 
esting than that of the rise and progress of Mohammedanism. 
Even in contemplating the achievements of mighty conquerors 
alone, of a Csesar, or of a Bonaparte, we are unable to repress 
a feelinj^ of admiration and astonishment With what sensa- 
tions ot wonder, should we then regard the career of Mahomet, 
who not only commenced the series of conquests, which, under 
him and his immediate successors, was extended over more than 
half of the known world, but enslaved the minds of the millions 
who inhabited those vast and teeming regions, and founded a 
religion, which threatened for a time to swallow up every other 
creed! 

The mighty inundation, having rolled with constantly increas- 
ing; force to the western shore of Africa, was destined to meet 
with but a temporary check at the straits of Gibraltar. It cross- 
ed into Spain, and rushed with resistless impetuosity to the 
brthest confines of the Peninsula. It was in Spain that for the 
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first time the Goth and the Saracen, after running their extend- 
ed course of conquest, the one issuing from the dark and gloomy 
forests of the frozen North, the other, from the burning deserts 
of the South, met and engaged in deadly strife. The fiery 
Arab, flushed with his long career of uninterrupted victory, and 
spurred on by the fancied commands of his God, was but faint- 
ly resisted by his enervated antagonist, though fighting in de- 
fense of his religion and the land of his birth. The fall of the 
King and his principal nobility, in one fatal and bloody conflict, 
upon the very threshold of his dominions, crushed at once every 
hope of successful opposition. No sooner had the victors se- 
cured their newly acquired possessions, than they rushed to re- 
newed conquest ; and but for the fortunate result of the memo- 
rable day of Tours, how difibrent might have now been the 
destiny of Europe ! 

In the absence of all positive information, the worthy chron- 
iclers of the middle ages, whose imaginations were, at least, ex- 
tremely productive of miracles and tales of supernatural agen- 
cy, have sought to assign some plausible reason for the invasion, 
and supply the defective portions of its history. To these 
efforts we are indebted for the charming legends of that period, 
with all their accompanying marvels, some of which have been 
related by Irving, with such elegance and beauty. It would 
seem, however, that the well-known propagandist spirit of the 
Mohammedan religion, especially in early times, when triumph 
was its invariable attendant, and the rich spoils offered by the 
subjugation of the Peninsula, would sufficiently account for this 
great and eventful enterprise, which planted the Saracen, for so 
many centuries, in this interesting portion of Europe. 

The Empire of the Caliphs having now been extended to its 
utmost limits, the inherent defects oi the Mohammedan system 
soon became apparent. It was a despotism in its most unmiti- 
gated form, centering all power, both temporal and spiritual, in 
one person, whose will, guided only by the precepts of the Ko- 
ran, was absolute law ; and of course, since it appealed entirely 
to the fear, rather than the affection of the subject, its loose and 
disjointed structure could only be held together by a firm and 
vigorous hand. The governors of provinces, especially when 
distant, were almost equally irresponsible in the exercise of their 
authority. It was not to be expected from the frailty of human 
nature, that these officers, thus possessed of sovereignty in every 
thing but the name, would lose any opportunity of safely seiz- 
ing that also. Accordingly, but a short time after the conquest, 
an independent government, upon the model of the Eastern, was 
formed in Spain, by the illustrious Omeya, the founder of a 
dynasty which sat upon the throne for more than three centu- 
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ries, and in all the characteristics of able, humane, and enlifi;ht- 
ened rulers, will not suffer by a comparison with any other line 
of princes which Europe has produced. 

Under these monarchs, who, with scarcely an exception, pos- 
sessed the unbounded affection of their subjects, the Spanish 
Arabian Empire reached its highest state of both political and 
literary greatness. With an industrious and dense population, 
a fertile soil and delightful climate, they had only to employ the 
materials already provided, to create a great and powerful king- 
dom. By the encouragement of commercial enterprise and 
the useful arts — the impartial administration of justice and the 
enactment of equitable laws — the toleration of all religions, and 
the reward of merit wherever displayed, the Arab sovereigns 
soon found the beneficial results of good government, in the 
prosperity of the country and the happiness and loyalty of the 
people. The freedom of religious opinion granted by the Moors 
of Spain, presents a marked and pleasing contrast with the big- 
otry and intolerance subsequently displayed by their Christian 
conquerors. 

The same political defects which had caused the dismember- 
ment of the eastern Caliphate, eventually produced similar dis- 
astrous consequences in Spain. The Christians, who before 
had been compelled to remain almost stationary, now that the 
power of their enemy was broken and divided against itself, 
made rapid advances towards recovering the whole Peninsula. 
The various petty governments which had arisen upon the 
ruins of the kingdom of Cordova, were successively reduced, 
until the province of Granada was all that remained of the 
once proud empire of the Spanish Moslems. Here, upon this 
fragment of their former broad dominion, they made a last and 
gallant stand, and checked, for a time, the tide of conquest. 

The kingdom of Granada, though too small to be formidable 
as an assailant, was yet admirably capacitated for defense. The 
extended chains of mountains by which it was intersected, 
afforded a hardy and warlike soldiery, while its spacious and 
fertile plains furnished the necessaries of life in abundance. The 
whole line of frontier was thickly studded with fortresses, the 
numerous defiles through which an invading army must neces- 
sarily pass, oftentimes enabled a small force to oppose with suc- 
cess, a large army ; and the summit of every lofty and precip- 
itous eminence was crowned with fortifications which bade 
defiance to the rude military science of that age. The subju- 
gation of this territory, narrow though it was, so compactly 
situated with so many natural defenses, and crowded with a 
dense population, trained from infancy to the use of arms, was 
an undertaking arduous in the extreme, and one which the 
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Christians were utterly unable to accomplish, until by the unioo 
of Castile and Arragon, the whole strength of the Peninsula 
was devoted to that object Even then, though assailed in 
front by an implacable foe, confident in his superior might, and 
in the rear, cut off by the sea from all human succor, they pro- 
longed the hopeless struggle with a valor worthy of their an- 
cient prowess, and deserving of a better fate. The fall of the 
capital — the far-famed city of Granada, which the Arabic wri- 
ters compare to '^ an enameled vase, sparkling with hyacinths 
and emeralds," terminated forever the Musselman power in 
Spain. In that interesting city, whose ruins attest its former 
magnificence, much yet remains to remind the beholder of its 
Eastern origin, and transport him back in imagination to the 
days of the Moors ; — the closed gate through which the unfortu- 
nate Boabdil departed — the route he took, and the spot, still 
known by the touching appellation, ^ et ultimo suspiro del More" 
where, turning with a swelling heart, he looked for the last time 
upon the theatre of his former greatness — ^the Alhambra, with 
its light and airy architecture, now rapidly mouldering away, 
but beautiful in its decline — its spacious halls and sparkling 
fountains. In wandering through its deserted apartments, it re- 
quires but a feeble effort of the fancy, to invest it again with 
all the gorgeous splendor of an oriental court, and people it 
with forms called up from '' the dim and shadowy past*' — ^tbe 
dark Zegri, the haughty and fierce Gomere, and the chivalrous, 
but ill-fated Abenccrrages. But the stem voice of reality soon 
dissipates these pleasing illusions. Instead of the beautiful Ara- 
bic, the stately Castiliau meets the ear, and the cross, instead 
of the crescent, is planted upon the turrets and spires of the 
Alhambra. Could valor have availed, and ^ deeds of high 
em})rise," the Arabian power had yet remained unshaken. But 
the hour of destiny was come. They fulfilled the purpose for 
which they were created, received and cherished leamingi 
when it found no other resting place, aroused from their long 
lethargy the slumbering energies of Europe, and were driven 
back to the deserts, from which their ancestors issued, centu- 
ries before, upon their career of carnage. 

About the time of the formation of ^e Spanish Caliphate, the 
storm of Moslem invasion, after threatenmg to devastate the 
world, had spent its principal fury, and the agitated elements 
had subsided mto a comparative calm. The Arab, now releas^ 
from the toils of war and enriched with the spoils of nationi, 
was enabled to command a luxurious repose. This naturally 
begat a taste for literary pursuits, to which he turned with Us 
accustomed eagerness ; and, seconded by a vigorous mind, a 
lively imagination, and a glowing fancy, soon rivaled by his le- 
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iinement and intellectual supremacy, the fame of his achieve- 
ments in the field. The love of letters soon passed over into 
Spain, and receiving an additional impulse by the fostering pat- 
ronage of the Omeyades, produced as marked and happy results 
in the Western, as it had already effected in the Eastern empire. 
This noble race, who were distinguished throughout for their 
liberal and enlightened policy, themselves led the way in the 
path of learning. Each successive sovereign, instead of wa- 
ding to the throne through the blood of his brothers, as we have 
seen in the sultans of Turkey, caused them to be educated in 
the universities, where they were often distinguished for litera- 
ry excellence. The example of roytilty could not fail of having 
great influence with a people remarkable for the reverence 
they paid to the monarch, and from a land of warriors they be- 
came a land of scholars. 

During the reign of Alhakena the second, the civilization of 
the Moors reached its highest point. This illustrious prince 
possessed a mind far in advance of his age, even among his 
own enlightened countrymen. " In his elegant tastes, appetite 
for knowledge, and munificent patronage," says a distinguished 
historian, ** he may be compared with the best of the Medici." 
An accomplished scholar himself, he honored and rewarded the 
attainments of others, and strove by such inducements as a 
monarch only can present, to surround his person with the most 
eminent men of his time. He sent to distant lands, to the most 
rennote regions of the Moslem empire, to obtain or transcribe 
valuable productions, and at the same time, liberally recom- 
pensed authors in his own dominions. By his indefatigable ex- 
ertions, he finally succeeded in collecting a library, the number 
of whose volumes, though probably exaggerated by the prover- 
bial extravagance of the East, must have been truly wonderful 
for that age. So great was the devotion to learning, that even 
females, whom the religion of the Prophet tends to degrade to 
the vile ministry of sensual passion, distinguished themselves in 
repeated instances, by their extensive and varied acquirements. 
Every city had its library and college, and every village its 
school. The fame of the Arabian professors penetrated into 
Christian lands, and the universities of Cordova, Toledo, and 
Granada, were crowded with students from France, Germany, 
and even Britain ; while the warlike nobles of the North resort- 
ed thither to acquire the knightly accomplishments of the Moor- 
ish cavalier. 

Every department of literature and science, the tragic muse 
alone excepted, was diligently cultivated by the Spanish Arabs, 
They almost originated chemistrj% and greatly improved as- 
tronomy ; though from that strange love of mystical science. 
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peculiar to the Eastern nations, the former was too often made 
subservient to alchemy, the latter to astrology. Mathematici 
received valuable and extensive additions, and through thera al- 
gebra was introduced into Europe. In history, they possessed 
a multitude of authors; but their belief in fatalism, and the 
despotic nature of their institutions, to which their religioo 
taught them blind obedience, prevented them from reaching iti 
higher walks, and enriching their writings with those phildo- 
phic reflections, which the contemplation of the varied aspects 
of man's history would seem to suggest. 

The mind of the Morisco Spaniard was peculiarly adapted 
for success in the department of elegant literature. InheritiDgi 
to a great extent, the fervid temperament of his Arabian ances- 
tors, the warmth of his constitution was much reduced bvthe 
comparatively temperate climate of his adopted country. But 
he still retained an ardor of imagination and vivacity of fancy, 
utterly foreign to the colder intellects of a northern land. Even 
the ordinary conversation of this enthusiastic people, was meta- 
phorical and impassioned to an extent, that to us would almost 
seem strained in verse. This poetical cast of mind was nour- 
ished by the circumstances attending their situation. The nu- 
merous stirring adventures and chivalrous feats, occurring in 
their unceasing struggles to maintain their possessions, afTorded 
an ample field for the higher etforts of the muse ; while the su- 
perior estimation in which they uere taught to hold the gentler 
sex, by long and familiar intercourse with their Christian neigh- 
bors, and the warmth of feeling engendered by that sunny clime, 
gave abundant material fur more tender eifusions. Nothing 
was more i)leasing to the warrior, than to ha\e his achievements 
celebrated in verse, nor could a higher compliment be paid lo 
the charms of beauty. Consequently, poetry comprises a large 
portion of their elegant literature ; and though its rich, glowing 
imagery and impassioned language may seem extravagant and 
meretricious to our more chastened imaginations, it must have 
had a thrilling influence uj)on their excitable natures. 

The Moors of Spain resembled their countrymen of the East, 
in their passionate fondness for those beautiful fairy tales, a spe- 
cimen of which has been handed down to us in the " Arabian 
Nights." They formed alike the most delightful recreation of 
the laborer, in his moments of respite from toil, and of the 
monarch in his hours of repose. " The same spirit,** says an 
elegant writer, *' penetrating into France, stimulated the more 
sluggish inventions of the tronvire, and at a later and more pol- 
ished period, called forth the imperishable creations of the Ital- 
ian muse." 

That the Spanish Arabs exerted a great influence upon the 
literature of Europe, would seem but a natural consequence of 
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their superior inteliigcncc ; for at the period of their greatest 
civilization, Christendom was enveloped in the deepest mental, 
and, we may say, moral darkness. We have already seen that 
their universities were attended by students from various parts 
of Europe. These diffused the knowledge they had acquired, 
among their benighted countrymen. This was especially so in 
Italy, the south of France, and Christian Spain ; and in these 
countries appeared the first indications of the dawn of that 
great revival of letters, which has since ushered in so glorious 
a day. It is now generally admitted, that the Arabic has im- 
parted much of its character to the Proven^akand Castilian lit- 
erature. It gave to the early poetry of the latter, many of its 
peculiar measures, and indeed, as an author remarks, " so far 
urorn being confined to the vocabulary, or to external forms of 
composition, it seems to have penetrated deep into its spirit, and 
is plainly discernable in that affectation of stateliness and orien- 
tal hyperbole, which characterizes Spanish writers even at the 
present day." 

Whatever may be the comparative merits of the literature of 
the Spanish Moors, and whatever its influence upon that of Eu- 
rope, we can but admire the genius of a people, who in so short 
a time arose to a state of high civilization ; and who, in spite of 
institutions, both political and religious, highly unfavorable to 
intellectual development, created tor themselves an imperish- 
able renown in the world of letters. Their refined pursuits in 
that age of gloom, appear doubly attractive when compared 
with the barbarism of the North, as beauty is invested with new 
charms by contrast with deformity. While the lazy monk ef- 
faced with vandal hand, the chef d'oeuvres of antiquity, to be 
succeeded by his lying record of the miracles of saints, the 
Arab scholar derived rich treasures from the productions of the 
Grecian and Roman masters. While the feudal baron, in his 
fortified castle and surrounded by his retainers, was only intent 
upon deeds of rapine and bloodshed, the Moorish knight was 
engrossed by "the gentle exercises and courteous usages of 
chivalry," or offered up incense at the shrine of the muse. It is 
melancholy to turn from this pleasing picture, to that of their 
present degradation. They have been driven from the beauti- 
ful land they so fondly loved, and their very existence, as a na- 
tion, destroyed. With their power, their learning, elegance, 
and refinement have departed, and " darkness has again settled 
over those regions of Africa, which were once illumined by the 
light of learning." Their exiled descendants on the shores of 
Barbary, still cherish the remembrance of the glory of their an- 
cestors, and pray to Allah that they may yet be restored to that 
blissful region, which they imagine to be overhung by the para- 
dise of the Prophet. 
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PROGRESS OF POETRY'. 

LiiTEBATURE li.is Itccn justly defined, the aggregate mass of 
■ymbots by which ihc spirit of an age, or the character of a 
~ lion, is shadowed forth. Following, necessarily, the course 
empire, and adapting itself to the various circumstances 
'hich mould the manners and opinions of dilTerent nations, tho 
'y law it obeys in its progress, is the great law of succession, 
which its benefits arc dili'uscd among mankind. It accumu- 
88, so far as such a process may be predicated of it, by ac- 
iiions which, unlike the immutable truths of natural science, 
distinctive marks of their origin. A transcript of mind 
of the objects of sensation, it interweaves, throughout ita 
lie structure, delineations of character and sketches of nat- 
_ scenery which transport us at once to the time and place 
its production. Nor do those fundamental principles which 
recognized in the mental world, and on which are based 
annial models in letters, serve so far to identify the works 
genius as ever to obliterate the peculiarities which constitute 
nationality. Much less can they prevent thexhanges wU^ 
■re wrought in literature by the progress of society in civ:' 
lioD ; the language, manners, and mental habits of mankinj 
efaanged from age to age, and correspondent modification! 
ducovcrablc in all the departments of literature dependsn 
e. I're-cminently is this true of poetry; its elements j 

intially different in different stages of refinement. Ita ip 

n indeed, identical, inasmuch as human passions remain for 
the same in their nature, and its object, also, is constant, b 
invariably to call out those passions, to- quicken imaj ' ~ 
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and ku*dlc emotions of beauty, sublimity, or terror; but it^s 
means of accomplishing these ends are as various as the divei"- 
sified conditions of society ; its garb exhibits all the vicissitud 
of fashion. Too little regard, it should seem, has been paid 
this fact by those eminent critics, Hazlitt and Macaulay, in in.- 
stituting comparisons between the poetry of a barbarous and 
that of an enlightened age, derogatory to the latter. We can. 
by no means sympathize with them in their jealousy of tli<3 
progress of civilization, as if, forsooth, it were some juggernaut 
car, crushing beneath its lumbering wheels all that is noble, ro- 
mantic, and heroic in society. Grant that the credulity of 
childhood gives place to the judgment of age, as the province of 
the unreal, the visionary becomes illumined by the light of sci- 
ence, and the boundaries of the unknown recede ; grant that in 
proportion as the mind ceases to be inspired with awe or en- 
thusiasm by the phantasms of a preternatural world, more defi- 
nite and rational views are entertained of the realities of this ; 
yet, from such premises, no other than a most unworthy esti- 
mate of the poet's art will lead, even in theory, to the conclu- 
sion that the sphere of his influence becomes, in consequence* 
circumscribed, and the wings of his genius clipped. By every 
invasion of the dark domains of superstition, by every conquest 
of knowledge over ignorance, his power fmds an ampler scop^» 
his imagination is iumislied with richer materials, and mxy 

Elume its pinions for a higher flight. The mind not only h^^ 
olds its horizon expand with each step in its upward progress* 
opening wider prospects and more enchanting scenes, but, i^ 
turn shedding light on the objects it contemplates, it render^ 
distinctness of observation commensurate with its extent. Aa^ 
we have yet to be convinced that a deeper insight into the my^* 
terics of nature, gives an air of meanness or of insipidity to he^ 
works, or that a comprehension of the grandeur, beauty, and 
order of the external world, and some familiarity with Xho 
causes of things, throw a drowsy spell over the minds of men* 
from which the * rod reversed,' relapse into barbarism, aloae 
can set them free. 

"Absurd," to borrow one of our theorist's own weapons» 
" absurd to suppose that the notions which a painter may have 
conceived respecting the lachrymal dands, or the circulation of 
the blood, will affect the tears of his Niobe, or the blushes of his 
Aurora." And is there nothing preposterous in the assertion, that 
the poet, who has drunk deep at the fountains of experimental 
knowledge, and reveled in the hoarded treasures of classic lore, 
till his thoughts wander through time and space, travel earth 
around and return, like richly freighted argossies, from every 
clime, is, by reason of his acquirements, forever doomed to mc- 
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diocrity ; or, scarcely less humiliating, is forced to the convic- 
tion tliat they arc at best, * a lesson to be unlearned,' because, 
forsootli, enervated by long continued training and encumbered 
by things of earth, his genius assays in vain to scale ' the highest 
heaven of invention,' and reason, grown arrogant by discipline, 
lords it over imagination, rejecting with disdain her proffered 
flowers '( Neither experience nor observation teaches us that 
one is unfitted to admire the tints of autumn leaves, and draw 
therefrom a theme for pensive thought, in consequence of hav- 
ing learned the exact process of decomposition, by which each 
tint is produced ; or that he looks with less rapture on the 
clouds which retinue to rest the king of day, because he knows 
their golden fringes are all the result of refraction and decep- 
tion. Nor does it consist with the common sense of men, that 
he who has attained the highest degree of critical discernment, 
is the last to perceive and acknowledge the truth to nature, in 
that noted line, — 

" How sweet the inuonlight sleeps un yunclcr bunk !** 

or again, when 

*' Night*a candles arc burnt out, and jc»cund day 
Stands tiptoe on tlic misty mountain tops,*' 

's SO shocked at the unscientific appellation of the stars, that he 
feels no response in his soul to the beautiful description of dawn. 
The achievements of science and philosophy, subversive of 
t«o higlier, the inventive faculties — the Lotos fruit which de- 
bases genius ! Unworthy sentiment of this theorizing age. 
T'hey furnish, continually, the very aliment of poetic genius. 
They have made the wilderness, moral, mental, and natural, to 
'jlossom as the rose; they have opened paths into regions hith- 
erto unexplored, affording new glimpses into scenes of wild 
Magnificence and beauty, fitted, when acting upon minds open 
to their influence, to awaken the deepest emotions ; they have 
niade * this goodly frame the earth, and the brave overhanging 
firmament,' to teem with forms of real, as well as ideal perfec- 
tion, and clothed with attractive grandeur, worlds which before 
were either insignificant points in creation, or objects of un- 
mingled terror. They have, in fine, brought home to the feel- 
ings of men, through their intellects, vast accessions of the most 
exalted poetic imagery, which, by their means alone, have been 
made the poet's legitimate materials ; for in his sublimest moods 
he can, after all, only describe what men think and feel ; only 
as they are elevated on the same table-land with himself, may 
he portray in full splendor the * vision,' and exhaust the * faculty 
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divine.' That, in proportion as the community xbecomes thus 
enlightened, his control over the imaginations of others is less 
despotic, and his opportunities of imposing on their credulity 
less favorable, will not be denied. We submit, however, that 
illusion is not the highest aim of poetry. The humblest of prose 
fictions, on vantage ground, dispute empire with it here. The 
world is too old in experience of the power of poetry, not only 
to touch the heart under every variety of circumstances, but to 
reiterate its effects, to question its entity aside from those effects, 
or doubt, with Audrey, if ' it be a true thing, honest in deed 
and word.' It does not ask that its creations be regarded as 
real, true in point of fact ; it only seeks to body forth those 
strange visions floating in every mind, like ravishing glimpses 
into another and a brighter world ; visions, which are known 
and felt to be far beyond the power of mortality to realize. It 
would satisfy those loneings of our nature after something high- 
er, nobler, and more etherial, than aught presented to the exter- 
nal eye, — love more unalloyed, joy more exquisite, and even 
pain more intense, than can be ielt in this dull world of ours. 
The loftier productions of that * fine frenzy,' which is ever the 
attendant of true poetical inspiration, appeal to deep-seated, 
unchanging principles, connected with and producing pleasure, 
independent of a mere sense of harmony, or of any willingness 
of the mind to be cheated into transient dreams of bliss. They 
are the visible expression of unwritten poetry within us, the 
words of thoughts, the signs of feelings ; and a chief source of 
gratification derived from them, consists in identifying their 
high-wrought pictures and imagery not with outward forms, 
which strike the senses, but with conceptions which exist only 
in the depths and soundings of the human soul. Hence the in- 
terest with which we contemplate, through the poet's delinea- 
tions, characters superlatively hateful, as that of the ' demi devif 
lago, deliberately planning his villainies, which, ' with a little 
act upon the blood* of the generous-hearted Moor, * burst like 
mines of sulphur ;' or scenes of unmitigated woe, as when the 
mad king Lear, in the utter impotence of reason bewildered by 
his wrongs, befriends the warring elements, because they are 
not his daughters, and calls upon the heavens to avenge his 
cause, * for they are old like him.' The effect of such master 
strokes of poetic genius on the mind, is akin to that produced 
by some chef d'aeuvre of the sculptor's art, as, for instance, the 
famed Laocoon group. Persuade the spectator, by any device^ 
that other than ideal, Vifc-like aeony is embodied in the writhing 
forms and distorted features before him, and his emotions of 
breathless awe are changed at once into sickening horror. 
But to have done with theory, we turn to a consideration of 
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he subject before us» in respect of facts, exemplified in the dis- 
inguishing features of poetry, as produced in a barbarous and 
n an enlightened age. \Ve have said the difference is radical. 
t is a dinerence, not merely of degree, but of kind. The po- 
etry of Wordsworth is not that of Chaucer, passed through the 
ilembic of a more enlightened and philosophic mind ; indeed, a 
j^ater anomaly in literature could hardly oe produced, than the 
MTorks of the latter modernized. Says Shicgel, ^ the poetry of 
nan admits of a two-fold distinction. It may hold up a mirror 
)f actual life, whether of the present, or some departed age of 
Heroic action and adventure, or it may consist in a stirring up 
ind awakening of the hidden depths of human feeling.** rrc- 
cisely the distinction, which obtains in the widely ditlcring ele- 
ments that characterize the poets we have mentioned, as well as 
the periods they represent, and which is confirmed in every in- 
stance of the development of national intellect. 

Men in the infancy of society, live in a world of sense ; 
their entire mental characters are moulded by the scenes and 
circumstances in which they are placed, and all their feelings 
assume the tone of influences acting upon them from without. 
Heroes mailed for battle, isolated deeds of daring, * moving ac- 
cidents by field and flood,' or the legends of a wonderful past, 
with its giant forms and feats — these are the objects wliich 
awaken their profoundcst emotions, and excite their warmest 
lynnpathies. Unaccustomed to trace the connecting links of 
^at events, or to comprehend the relations of social life, and 
icknowledge the ties which bind them to each other, they look 
ipon actions, not as grouped in one harmonious whole, the parts 
n a grand drama, but individually, as thev affect their own 
elf-interests, within whose narrow sphere their thoughts find 
imple range, and for aught beyond which they have neither 
oys nor sorrows. The limits of actual vision embrace their 
ivorld, themselves are its gods. Nor does it, in fact, militate 
Lgainst this position, that much in the structure of their lives, 
heir mystical legends and heroic ballads, appears to us but the 
abrication of fancy ; for, to them, truth and fiction are almost 
dike real. Abstractions are deified and then worshiped under 
Mxlily forms. Traditional fables, the notions of invisible agents, 
ind the wildest frenzies of imagination, are so incorporated 
Bvith their being, by an undoubting, omnipotent faith, that they, 
dso, become objects of sense, transmitted as they are received, 
ipon downright evidence. The poet of this age is the poet of 
iction, of manners and real life ; too intent on the glories and 
nterests of passing events, to retire into himself and contem- 
)Iate, in the operations of the mind, their eflicient causes ; too 
nuch engrossed with the new and marvelous in the world 
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around him, to apprehend the influence of * thinffs that are not 
seen/ and too proud of exhibiting the powers of his own deified 
nature, to resort to the machinery of any higher order of beings, 
for even his deities arc endowed with attributes, which differ 
from his own only in degree, and if, perchance, he * call up 
spirits from the vasty deep,' they come not as the phantoms of 
imagination, but as beings starting into actual existence, with 
the controlling influence of real agents. He has a mind "* re- 
flecting ages past," and competent to paint the present with its 
stirring incidents as they are, but to interpret their mysterious 
import, and enter into their relations with the future, as if borne 
irresistibly on by the impulse of its own inspirations, is not its 
prerogative. Man he describes, as made up of heroic enter- 
prise and sufiering, going forth in the pride of his might, exult- 
ing in the overflow of animal spirits, and developing, in unpar- 
alleled perfection, his physical energies, — but limiting his aspi- 
rations, his hopes, and desires, to this ' little life thars rounded 
with a sleep,' and rarely exhibiting those deep workings of the 
heart, that present him in all the majesty of which human na- 
ture is susceptible. To take comprehensive views of existence, 
and expand a thoughtless act into a whole eternity of dread re- 
sults, or * curdle a long life' into moments of interest most in- 
tense, is only given to the poet of a civilized age. He alone 
can unfold the immortal energies which are wrapped up in the 
mind, can ^ penetrate those sacred recesses of the soul, where 
poetry is born and nourished," and bring thence to light the 
passions disembodied, the tender, the gloomy, the guilty, and 
sublime, — exhibiting the horrors of remorse, the joy of hope, 
the agony of despair. Not that we mean to imply tnat a mere 
analysis of feelings or of passions constitutes poetry ; yet m 
venture to assert, that such a knowledge of these great agents; 
in their individual action, as can result only from a complete 
anatomy of the human heart, laying bare its inmost structnre, 
is indispensable to a full development of those outward and ris- 
ible indications of their presence, which awaken correspondent 
emotions in the observer. The truth of this will be manifest, 
if wc contrast some poetical embodyment of certain ideas^ is 
they exist in a barbarous age, for instance, the ideas of extreme 
suffering, with a like production of a later aee. Orestes, mad- 
dened and tortured by the furies I what is he but a faint, ind 
yet to the extent of a heathen mind, a perfect shadowing forth 
of a Hamlet, weighed to earth under a sense of powers all in- 
adequate to the accomplishment of the solemn task imposed op- 
en him ; or of a Manfred, writhing under the stings of remonti 
rendered endurable only by indomitable pride? Promethem 
hurling defiance at the gods, while suflermg the direst tonnents 
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hey can inflict ! what arc his pangs, in comparison with those 
>f King Lear, wrought upon by the ail-engrossing thought of 
monstrous ingratitude' — 



" Till tlic iompcst in his mind 

Doth from his senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there ?" 

Sublimity of character, as here exemplified, is beyond the 
itmost reach of physical sufiering to impart ; its source lies 
ieeper in mental anguish, an appreciation of which, so general 
18 to render it a proper object of poetry, argues no little ad- 
^ncement in civilization. And when we add to this the m<iny 
nfinitely stronger elements, introduced and familiarized by Chris- 
janity, — the triumphs of faith, immortal hopes, the scourgings 
>f conscience, and the * dread of something after death,' — we 
HTould fain believe those insincere, out of charity to their good 
lense, who make it a primary requisite of the true poet, that ho 
ihall have had his birth in a barbarous age. 

Remarks of a similar import with the foregoing are applica- 
jle to the poetry of nature ; in this, also, civilization has given 
rise to a new era, establishing it upon higher principles, and 
BXtending its dominion from the finite and fleeting to the bound- 
less and enduring. The early poetry of a nation is almost 
i^holly objective; it deals only* with the seen and tangible, and 
Its most vivid descriptions awaken no deeper interest than arises 
from the simple perception of outward forms. These, on the 
Tiber hand, the poet of a later time regards as only instruments 
jO shadow forth nobler conceptions. He depends for his means 
lot mainly on the objects which address themselves to his 
)bservation, but makes these subordinate to the emotions they 
iroduce, hurrying the mind, in the words of Bacon, into sub- 
imity, bv conforming the shows of things to the desires of the 
oul. Holding communion with nature, as with an intelligent, 
ivmpathizing oeing, he interprets her language, and gives to 
ll her works, independent of their colors and figures, a deep 
^roificance. His landscapes present us not so much the images 
u natural objects, as the feelings of which they are symbols. 
If ountains, waves, and skies, are * tinged with hues of thought' 
Leaf shaking Olympus' and • rosjr fingered Aurora' are ex- 
changed for Uie dancing rill, the sighing breeze, the moaning 
brest, and the wailing blast 

That the elements of the mere descriptive and fanciful loose 
lomething of their power to charm, in proportion as they grow 
'amiliar, or betray their unreality, we will not deny. And the 
nodem poet who seeks inspiration in these alone, may find his 
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delineations, fraught, as they may be, with truth and good taste, 
scarcely redeemed by * golden cadences' from neglect. Nay 
even, vainly striving to rouse within himself the ardor and 
enthusiasm of the early poet, who stood related as the father of 
his race, enjoying the proud distinction of giving names to the 
objects of creation as they passed before him, he may declare 
in the bitterness of despondency, 

" That there hath passed away a glory from the earth," 

and sigh for the return of that elder time, when nature wore the 
freshness and lustre of its mom ; but reflection minds him 
that the relinquishment of a mere sensual delight has been the 
easy price paid for that awakened sensibility, to which 

** The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;" 

and he is strong again, rejoicing in the consciousness that his 
empire stretches over things, until the world becomes a realiza- 
tion of the spirit, 

" Swayed to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes.'* 

We have not spoken of the delicate turns of thought and ex- 
pression which abound in the modem poetry of sentiment, nor 
yet of the principle of association, which has extended its influ- 
ence as far beyond its former limits, as the world of Milton is 
greater than that of Homer. But enough has been said, we 
think, to show that the forebodings which are rife at the 
present day, respecting the decline and fall of poetry, because, 
forsootli, the world is growing old, and life itself becoming a 
familiar thing, scarcely worth possessing, are not grounded in a 
just estimate of things. There is poetry around us, within us, 
and above us, which as yet we know not of, — poetry which, as 
the light of knowledge dawns upon it, like Menmon's statue, 
touched with moming rays, shall break forth into music 
There yet remaineth much land to be possessed — and kings 
shall yet arise in Israel. 
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THE CELfiBILVnON OF BUNKER lULL. 

L 

Room for the Rons of Freedom ! mom 

For thoflc who come in Freedom'fl name. 

To worahip at the hollowed tomb 

Of martyrs to the sacred flame, 

Whose first fierce lij^htningf flashes shone 

When> stands this monumental stone, 

Rolling their thunders far away 

OVr sunny plain and mountain steep, 

Till the loud peal from Mexic's bay, 

Re-echoed o'er the Atlantic deep. 

Ho ! East, and West, and South, and Nortli, 

Where'er ye Freedom's birthright claim. 

Send your rejoicing thousands forth, 

To sacrifice in Freedom's name. 

Hushed be each jarring sound of strife. 

Each party feud, with faction rife, 

Eiich jealous thought away ; 
As round th^t altar stone ye kneel, 
Let each exulting spirit feel 

W^e'rc brothers oil to-da}'. 

XL 

It was a thrilling sight I ween, 
Upon that glorious mom of June— 
The earth arrayed in richest grerai, 
While thousand warbling songsters tune 
Tlieir loudest notes of joy to greet 
The countless multitude who meet 
Upon the consecrated ground, 
Where scarcely threescore years before. 
As Autumn leaves spread thick around, 
Swam headless, mangled trunks in gore. 
Yea, on the self-same spot where stood 
ITiat sclf-dc voted martyr band. 
Pouring like rain their precious blood 
For Freedom and their native land ; 
Rose rank on rank of beauty bright. 
One heaving wave of flashing tight, 

A glorious array. 
Of famed New Elngland's beauteous fair, 
Met in one vast assemblage there, 

Upcm that gila day. 
45 
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ni. 

RDom tat the aires of FVeedom ! room 
For the kst, kme BunriTing fisw, 
Who with life's setting sun have eome 
To take their final, proud adieu, 
Of that immortal field idiereon 
Their fedeless laurel wreaths were won. 
Strange is the sooie ! some magie hand 
Hath spread its bright enchantment o^er 
The holiest qpot of Freedom's laod. 
The scene of mighty deeds of yore. 
Changed now in all ; save that which ne*er 
The wasting march of time shall know — 
Above the same blue skies appear. 
The same rejoicing earth beknr, 
And still upon the rock-bomid shore 
Is heard the heaving ocean's roar: 
But where the squadnm's doae array. 
The thundering fleet on glassy bay. 

The din of mortal strife ; 
Where Charlestown's flames piercing the sky. 
The yictor shout, the vanquished ciy. 
The groan of parting life. 

IV. 

O who the burning thoughts shall read, 

Which thrill those time-seared hearts to-day. 

While with slow measured step they tread 

TTie earth where sleeps their brother day ! 

Ye meet again : yet not alone 

Around that consecrated stone ; 

Bends fxom his starry throne on high. 

Each martyr spirit vrho first sealed 

The Covenant of Freedom by 

Death on this glorious battle field. 

Ha ! heard ye when that mighty throng 

Sent up their glad, earth shaking cry, 

TTie spirit echo loud and long 

Rolled back the overhanging sky, 

All heaven above, and earth bdow, 

The zephyrs bland, the ocean's flow. 

Hearts of the myriad free, 
Their loud harmomoas voices raise, 
To celebrate in songs of praise, 

A nation's jubilee ! 
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V. 

Pillar of Freedom i which on high 
Dost rear thy glory-circled head ; 
Froud record of the qpot where lie 
New England*! holiest, hallowed dead, 
Forever aye, in grandeur stand 
Stem Sentinel of Freedom's land, 
I jinking the names whose valor won 
Our birthright, with earth's noblest free, 
The patriots of Marathon, 
The heroes of Thermopyle ; 
Thou art, to earth-chained millions when 
They burst the bondage of despair. 
An Earnest of what earnest men 
In Freedom's cause can do and dare ; 
To haughty tyrants who would bind 
The chainless energies of mind 

Beneath oppression's rod. 
Thou hast a warning voice as dread 
As shook old Sinai's hoaiy head. 

Before an angry God. 



THE WOODSMAN. 

[co^rrINUKD.] 

^ordance with the usual method of story-tellers in like 
;ances, we must now go back and bring up arrearages 
story of Jedediah Small. Jedediah had always been a 
ably cute lad, all things considerinj^. Indeed, while he 
in his swaddling clotnes, an old fortune-teller, after a 
1 elaborate investigation into black-letter lore, had been 
> declare, that he would make an uncommonly smart 
be didn't have any pull backs. It is well known that 
ellers are not obligea to answer for pull backs in any 
ture life. He had been the most forward boy in all the 
at where he was bred — ^had cyphered all the way 
Dillworth's Arithmetic — ^was never abashed at the tall* 
[ that could be found in the Boston papers — at the early 
ineteen, had swayed the pedagogue's birchen sceptre in 
d1 of his native village, and had finished up his educa- 
raveling into foreign parts, that is to say, as far as the 
{oston, having spent two whole days and a niffht in that 
netropolis, for tne purpose of seeing the world. Stay- 
ifficient length of time to accomplish his object, for 
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a man of his observation, he went back to his native vil- 
lage, then and there to take into consideration plans for 
his future life. Jedediah's long toil, together with an unex- 
pected piece of good fortune, such as has been often known to 
boost men of genius up the ladder of wealth and dislinctioa, 
had put him in possession of one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and a quarter. He magnanimously resolved to spree it with 
the quarter, and to leave the one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars an unbroken fortune to retire upon — a sovereign talisman, 
at whose powerful command every thing should become obse- 
quious to his bidding ; whether it should be land, houses, popu- 
larity, office, or " if I should ever want a wife," quoth he, "how 
easy I could get her, eh !" The more he reflected upon the na- 
ture of the latter object, the more desirable did the possession of 
one appear to be. The only difficulty about the matter, he 
thought, would be in the selection. An ass laden with gold, 
was thought in ancient times to be better able to reduce a fort, 
than an army of soldiers — how, then, should not Jedediah Small 
with his gold, together with his knowledge of books, men, and 
things, be able to conquer the no less difficult fortress of the 
female heart ? In pursuance of his new design, he cast his eye 
upon a splendid article in the female line, recently imported 
from Boston, and dizened out in the chameleon hues of the 
latest fashions, and well versed in all the newest coined expres- 
sions of elegance, which were supposed to be still in vogue in 
the first circles of London and Paris. Now Jedediah had an 
idea that it would be no easy matter to gain possession of her 
hand, and that, therefore, a successful effi)rt would bring him all 
the more glory ; while, on the other hand, it was a maxim of 
his, that there was no fun in getting into love, if the conquest 
was certain. Accordingly, repairing to the abode of his Dulci- 
nea, with his pocket book boldly peeping out of an orifice, made 
for that express occasion, in the fore side of his nether garment, 
he met with a sad rebuff, the particulars of which I shall not stop 
to mention. It is inconceivable how much this providential 
event lowered his opinion of the sex. " Deceitful creatures, all 
taken by show and glitter — he had a mind to punish the whole 
tribe, by never showing another one of them the least attention, 
and as to the Boston notion — how thankful was he that his eyes 
were opened to the dangers he had escaped — he wouldn't have 
her if he could get her, not he !*' Filled with these reflections 
upon the nature of woman-kind, and their low appreciation of 
real merit, Jedediah returned home, and that self-same day 
marked out for himself an entirely different course of life. He 
how determined to invest his fortune in public land^, and settle 
down upon them iiimself. By virtue of being the first settler^ 
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he should of course have a sort of patriarchal authority over all 
that should come into those parts after him. His superior learn- 
ing, too, would assist in gaining for himself all the influence he 
should ever want. He would, therefore, in the fullness of time, 
cause himself to be elected member of Conjgress, senator, judge, 
president, governor — ^in short, whatever office seemed pleasant 
in his own eyes, that would he have. We have seen the first 
part of this resolution carried into effect, in that clearing which 
so disturbed the hunter's equilibrium. When Ephraim Burke 
had arrived at his own hut, and had made his wife acquainted 
with the proximity of the new comer, she received the tidings 
as that of a deeply afflictive event, so much was she accustomed 
to share in his capricious feelings. But when he spoke of 
plunging far away into the western wilds, her spirit shrank 
within her, at the thousand nameless terrors with which the 
idea of a western wilderness was at that day associated — she 
remonstrated with mildness, yet firmly. For the first time in 
his life, Ephraim felt himself crossed in his wishes. He loved 
bis fond, devoted wife, but his will was stubborn^ — no moral 
suasion could bend it, though it came from lips most dear, — 
nothing, in short, but the God that made the soul, softening its 
haughtiness by the dews of affliction, or calling forth from its 
deep recesses some stronger passion, the power of which had 
never been tried. While this sad conference was going on, 
during the darkness of a summer's evening, it was broken off 
by a loud rap at the door. " More settlers, I 'spose,'' said 
Ephraim, as he opened it. A pale, sickly, middle-aged man 
entered, accompanied by a weary looking stripling of eiffhteen. 
Although Ephraim disliked the settlements so much, and every 
thing that could remind him of them, yet he had a heart full of hu- 
man sympathy, and with joy bade the strangers welcome. In 
the course of the conversation that followed, the stranger briefly 
recounted his history — a very lucky circumstance, as otherwise 
I should be unable to tell it myself. He had in former times been 
a wealthy merchant in the metropolis of New England — ^had 
been a firm friend of liberty, in the troublous times of the revo- 
lution, and by his active exertions, had raised up against him- 
self many enemies. They, when the cause of freedom had tri- 
umphed, had fallen in with the wake of popular feeling, so far 
at least as not to bring odium upon themselves by their senti- 
ments — but they had not forgotten their hostility to him. He 
told how in an embarrassed state of his affairs, they had found 
means to buy up the notes that were against him — how he con- 
fessed himself unable to meet immediately their demands, and 
he was thrown into prison in consequence — how his faithful 
wife, like a ministering angel» bad visited him every day in his 
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cell, till worn down by fatigue and sorrowt she died — bow 
fiendish arts were used to seduce his children from the paths of 
virtue, in the absence of their natural guardians — how one had 
yielded to temptation, had become vile, had gone off upon the 
nigh seas — ^how the rest had all sickened and died, except one 
noble-hearted boy — how he, unseduced by temptation, unseated 
by the hostility of his foes, unwearied by his arduous toil, still 
clung to him — how, fearing the hatred of the populace, his ene- 
mies had at last been obliged to release him — ^how he had re- 
tired to a little country village, with his only boy, a broken- 
hearted man — ^how, on the sudden and mysterious disappear- 
ance of one of those who had procured his imprisonment, he had 
been tried for murder, and acquitted by an impartial jury, and 
that at last, weary of a heartless world, he had come thu 
far into the wilderness, in quest of a refuse from its cruelty. 

^ And you shall have a reiuge," rejoined the host, ^ if Ephraim 
Burke can give you one. You and I think just alike about the 
settlements. I never thought that it was according to nature^ 
to live in them." Thus a feeling entirely new had sprang up 
in his breast ; for no one before had ever stood in need of hu 
aid, and consequently his sympathy had never been drawn 
forth. He began to think he should like to stay where he ivas, 
be a comfort to the lonely stranger, hunt with him, and together 
with him make a common cause against the settlements. A 
little cabin was speedily reared for tne strangers, whom I shall 
designate by the names of Giles and Henry Upton. While 
thus a new development was brought out in Ephraim*s charao 
ter, no less did a new feeling start up in the breast of young 
Henry. He had seen among the crowds that promenaded the 
metropolis, many faces that were called beautiful; yet their 
images had passed away from his memory, like an April cloud ; 
but the countenance of Kose Burke, somehow made an indelible 
image on his heart, large as life. I am sensible that a great 
deal that is interesting and poetical, might be brought into this 
very place. How two young hearts, far away from the selfish 
world, melted into a mutual embrace, and became all the world 
to each other ; how they rambled forth under the old trees, by 
the pale moon light, gathering flowers and beholding their 
imaged faces in tne clear brooks, and many other such pretty 
things, which lovers are invariably known to do in all good 
novels. But these things I must leave to the imagination of 
the reader, with the added exhortation that each should com- 
plete the outline, in a manner at once simple, chaste, and in ac- 
cordance with the best prescribed models. 

On a certain day, not long after the deer chase, Jedediah had 
wandered away to an unusual distance from his habitation. 
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Having proceeded some miles through the pathless wilderness, 
lis ear suddenly caught the dulcet sounds of a female voice, 
tinging snatches of wild son^s, with that self-pleasing melody, 
vhich gushes forth so naturally from the heart of happiness and 
nnocence. Now though Jedediah looked upon himself as a 
)retty perfect specimen of humanity, all things considering, yet 
le could not be said to be entirely void of curiosity. He crept 
cautiously along through the bushes, now clambering upon a 
slump of^ prostrate timber, now upon a half fallen tree, till at 
ast he perched himself upon the extremity of a branch /that 
itretched far out over a pond, and maintained his position by 
slinging to the twigs above. He paid little attention, however, 
to his precarious footing, for the focus of his whole soul was 
lirected to the quarter whence the melody proceeded. Through 
I narrow opening in the branches, he beheld Ephraim with a 
;un in his hand, looking earnestly towards some apparently 
ipproachinff object — but where was the fairy singer f Pres* 
mtly a wild-wood garland greeted his eyes, then the little hand 
liat held it came slowly into view, and finally the woodsman's 
laughter stood revealed to his wondering vision. There 
8 something in beauty and innocence combined, which is fitted 
jo draw admiration from all that have souls. It obtains hom- 
age from the mind that is mean and vulgar — ^it subordinates to 
its will the pride of royalty, and sets once more in motion the 
stoic's insensate heart. Even Jedediah felt himself to be hu- 
man on this occasion. His mighty heart beat in its spacious 
cabin, with a stroke like that of a steam engine, and he felt he 
didn't exactly know how. He closed his eyes for a moment, 
and the charm was greatly weakened. He began to reason 
with himself. ** 'Spose a feller should marry her — the old man 
wouldn't give her two feathers worth of dowry, and then again 
this ere book laming, she ha'nt got none of that Ah I 'twill 
never do. Her name will never be Mrs. Jedediah Small," 
said he, shaking his head mournfully. Just then the little fairy's 
voice began its music a^ain, and speedily upset all his logic. 
He opened his eyes, and beheld her singing half in mockery of 
a robin that was caroling above her head. They sane alter- 
nately a kmd of measure, with which Jedediah was prodigious- 
ly delighted. He determined from that time forth, that Rose 
Burke should be his. Suddenly a bullfrog, in the pond beneath 
him, poked up his unmannerly head, and oeean to croak loudly 
to the world above the water, about the politics of the world 
below. 
^ Hold your 'tamal tongue, and hear the music, can't ye, or 

nr . He was about to show the frog that Jedediah Small 

was not to be tr^led with, when his foot unluckily slipped, and 
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he descended with astonishing celerity into the pond. The 
frog shrunk aghast at the impending ruin, and he and Jedediah 
arrived at the bottom at the same instant Our hero found 
himself in a very embarrassing situation, and determined that 
it would be highly expedient to extricate himself as quickly as 
possible. But all his efforts only sank him into deeper perplex- 
ity. No sooner did he take up one foot, than the other Mrith 
great ease slipped into its place, and made a few inches pro- 
gress downwards. In this unpromising state of afiairs, necessi- 
ty, " the mother of invention,*' was about to force from him a 
loud appeal for foreign aid, when suddenly he reflected that 
Ephraim was his nearest neighbor, that he was the fa- 
ther of the fairy singer, and that he had best be careful as 
to the circumstances in which the first meeting should occur 
between himself and the testy hunter. In the course of his 
reading, he had perused some very instructive novels, in several 
of which he had found that the hero had met with a wound 
well nigh mortal, or been seized with sudden sickness in the 
immediate neighborhood of his future sweetheart, (all unbe- 
known to himself, of course,) that thereupon he had been taken 
to the identical house where she resided, and that during his 
long and interesting convalescence, he had had her sweet eyes to 
watch over him, and her sweet voice to fill his soul with the 
music of its tones. And what could be more interesting, 
thought he, than a graphic recital of this sort, which would 
some day doubtless form a part of the chronicles of the past 
Jedediah Small, far away from home and friends, in a howling 
wilderness, almost drowned in a lake, rescued from death by 
the bravery of strangers, carried to their hospitable mansion, 
attended throughout the long illness which ensued, by a being 
decidedly angelical, and then — but here the succession of ideas 
became altogether too rapid for utterance, and they were ac- 
cordingly left unuttered. The more he thought of the ingenious 
Elan which his inventive genius had struck out, the more feasi- 
le did it appear. What could be easier than to have a typhus 
or a lung fever, after such an exposure ? A lung fever being 
deemed the most eligible of the two, he immediately coni- 
menced operations by coughing violently, but having given his 
body an unlucky wriggle or two, he found that his head had 
arrived at a most alarming proximity to the surface of the 
pond. Instantly there rose up through the air a wild and ear- 
nest cry, — ^"Help! help! here's a man a drownin' 1 ! murder! IT 
Ephraim was quickly upon the bank. Our hunter had usual- 
ly a morose countenance, upon which a smile was a seldom 
visitant; yet on this occasion he dropped his gun, and resting a 
hand upon either side, burst into laughter long axid loud. Toe 
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lettler's rubicund visage just peeped above the viraters, like the 
DorDing sun upon the eastern wave, and all around the ed^e of 
the pond sedate-looking bullfrogs were clinging to the bank 
with their fore feet» and looking mischievously over their shoul- 
ders at our hero, no doubt inwardly chuckling in high glee at 
his misfortune. Efficacious means were, however, immediate- 
ly applied to rescue him, which, for the benefit of those who 
may ever have friends in such a predicament, I shall now de- 
scribe. A long pole (lever) was poised upon a stick set up end- 
ways, (fulcrum,) one end extended to the sufferer, and he was 
thereupon cmickly hoisted into the air, and swung around upon 
dry land. From the outlines of his figure, it would have been 
difficult to have told what ^enus of animals he belonged to. 
He speedily divested himself of the superabundant strata of 
soil, and though afflicted with violent pains in the chest, cough- 
ing fits, &c., he made shift to stagger away to the cabin of the 
hunter. A rude couch of bear skins was quickly spread for 
liim, and the half of a basswood log with the bark peeled off, 
emd the rounding side up, was placed under his head, in lieu of 
El pillow, and manv other such conveniences which Ephraim 
would have thougnt entirely superfluous for any other person, 
were afforded to him, on the ground of his being a sick man. 
"Jest feel of my pulse, see how it jumps," said Jedediah, wish- 
ing to excite sympathy. Ephraim, who was his sole attendant, 
didn't exactly know where to find the pulse : one while he thought 
of grasping him by the neck to find it, and would have done so, 
bad it not occurred to him that it might be decidedly uncom- 
fortable to a sick man. ** And where abouts may your pulse 
be V* inquired the hunter, at the same time taking him by the 
elbow with so powerful a grasp, that he sprang from his bass- 
wood log, and roared for mercy. " Ah, sure enough,** said he, 
greatly delighted with his own dexterity ; " sure enough, your 
pulse does jump — I thought I could find it — I warrant I'm as 
good a doctor as any in the settlements." " Harkee," continued 
he in rough but kindly manner, "don't you stir from my shantee 
till you're well — well enough to kill a deer, and bring him home 
on your shoulders ; I never think a man exactly healthy, when 
he can't do that.** Then leaving his patient at perfect liberty to 
call for all help he needed, and all he didn't need, he bustled out 
of the room, to prepare for a deer chase. He was passing on 
into the forest, with ail his hunting accoutrements, and his heart 
full of malice prepense towards the first luckless animal that 
should cross his path, when his attention was attracted by the 
sound of footsteps in the sick man's apartment, and an occa- 
sional half suppressed chuckle, that sounded like the sigh of an 
uneasy apple-dumpling, under the process of being boiled. He 
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approached to reconnoitre. Had Ephraim's hut been disoov- 
ered among the ruins of Palmyra, Thebes, or Memphis, it 
would doubtless have been taken for some curious astronomical 
machine, descended from remote antiquity, for it had a peep- 
hole for every constellation in the firmament He applied his 
eye to one of these crevices ; Jedediah was evidently in a state 
oi entire abstraction. He was standing before a little mirror, 
which Ephraim had purchased in his last trip to the settlements, 
at a vast expense of racoon skins and personal feelings, for he 
hated all trinkets, yet had found it impossible to resist the im- 
portunities of Rose and her mother — a wife and elder daughter! 
what a combination ! how often have they made null the strong 
resolutions of man's will, and turned into perfect weakness the 
might of his obstinacy ! But to return from my homily about 
the looking-glass. Jedediah was standing before the mirror, 
and trying on all sorts of countenances for future important 
occasions. First, there was the smile to be assumed, when the 
" mutual eyes" of himself and his Rose should first meet He 
intended that surprise should be the main characteristic of the 
aforesaid smile, and that it should be duly set off with shadings 
of the delicate, the romantic, and the poetical, for all these be 
had learned from novels, were absolutely essential to a man in 
love. Then there was the expressive phiz which he meant to 
take to himself in the hour when he should be a confident and 
acknowledged lover. Having worked his features into all man- 
ner of shapes, he at last screwed them up into a look of such un- 
utterable tenderness, that he didn't even know himself. Highly 
satisfied with this last experiment, he overleaped all intermedi- 
ate occasions, and fixed his attention upon that interesting cri- 
sis, when the honey-moon should have waned into its last 
eclipse, and ho should invest himself in the authoritative majes- 
ty of husband and lord. What dignity now reigned on that 
forbidding brow ! and a kind of something in that severe eye, 
which seemed to say, ^ vou needn't ask me, my dear, for no 
more money nor clothin , cans' you can't get none, no how." 
Suddenly he called to mind his old rebuff, and he began to cogi- 
tate with much anxiety upon the course to be pursued, in the 
event of such a predicament Two methods are mentioned by 
novelists in such cases, namely, that the injured lover should 
either commit suicide, partly out of spite and partly from 
melancholv, or else that ne should faint away. To the former 
Jedediah had decided objections, for he feared that it would be 
attended with some pain, and might be productive of fatal con- 
sequences. He was about to commence practising upon the 
latter, when Ephraim, suspecting some duplicity in his conva^ 
lescence, broke into hia apartment* and dragging him to the 
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door, projected him from the extremity of his indignant foot, 
through a curved line, which has received the technical appel* 
lation, ^ Irish hoist," but what its mathematical properties are, 
has never yet been discovered. 

On the evening of this eventful day, Henry Upton was sit- 
ting by the rude window of the cabin, looking out upon the 
waving forest, and listening to the deep— the many-toned voice 
of nature. The southern breeze crept rustling through the 
wide wilderness, whispering of his childhood's home, and old 
reminiscences started lorth Irom their forgotten graves. There 
irc times when the soul takes no cognizance of external objects 
—when it awakes in some little degree to a consciousness of 
is comprehensiveness and its power — it surveys in one brief 
noment all that is backward in tne realms of memory — all that 
nay be forward in the prospective of futurity. There were 
iToices long forgotten, that once more greeted and refreshed his 
;ar, and there was a throng of persons whom he had at an 
earlier or later date numbered among his friends. Some of 
ihese were laid away in quiet graves, and others were uneasily 
sepulchred in the stormy Atlantic. Some had been drawn into 
fearful lengths of depravity, and very many immersed in the 
petty schemes of self-aggrandizement, had no green spot lefl in 
their hearts where the memory of himself was yet kept alive. 
EIc could fix upon but one or two of all his old acquaintances, 
that still sympathized with him in his hard and lowly lot. He 
thought of all he had ever known of a cold and selfish world, 
till the luxury of tears relieved his heart of its burthen. Then 
fancy roamed through dreams of love, and many a web of 
future life did he weave, whereof both warp and woof were 
made of bright threads. And ambition mingled in his thoughts, 
and reared stately structures only to be demolished and give 
place to others. He knew these were groundless and unprofit- 
able reveries, yet he cherished them fondly, for like all other 
men he was not at all unwilling to cheat himself. Thus for 
some time had memory, and hope, and fancy, been minding to- 
gether a motley assembly of images, till sleep locked up his 
wearied senses, and gave birth to reveries more discursive per- 
haps, but no less reasonable. Suddenly there burst forth from 
the depths of the forest such an appalling whoop, as if all the 
demons of purgatory had broken away from their prison- 
house and come upon earth to give mankind a specimen of 
what they could do. Then a score or two of hideous-looking 
savages hurried from their hiding places. Henry started from his 
seat and seized a gun near by, but a strong hand was laid upon 
him, and he was drawn through the window, his gun taken from 
him, and he given to one of the oldest warriors for safe keeping. 
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In the absence of Ephraim and the elder Upton, the gavagei 
finding no one whom they thought it much object to kill, took 
them all captive. They hushed the crying fit of the youngest 
child by dashing its brains out upon the hearth-stone — ^theo 
took up their line of march to their far-distant home in the 
north. 

[to be CONTUfUID.] 



ALONE. 
I wf«p that I am a// o/tfiu.— H. K. WHira. 

I. 

Nat, uk me not why thus I weep. 

And shed the silent tear» 
While all around gay festal keep. 

And songs of joy I bear. 
Its own deep, untold bitterness, 

Each heart alone can feel ; 
And mine hath known that keen distress 

Which nought but Heaven can heal. 

II. 

I love the Spring's blithe, joyous hours, 

Its soul-reviving breese. 
The fragrance of its perfumed flowers. 

The birds' song in its trees t 
I love the light of sparkling eyes. 

And the ' thrill of happy voice,' 
When 'neath the cloudless, vernal skies. 

The young and fair rejoice. 

in. 

But oh ! my heart is sad and lone. 

And tearfbl yearnings sends 
For those my eaHy days have known, — 

My childhood's cherished friends : 
They've faded all, long ere their time. 

As morning flowers decay ; 
While I, grown old e'en in my prime, 

Muat Ungw on my way. 
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IV. 

On eveiy wag rad memoriM oome, 

or tome loved voice it tells ; 
And joye eround the hearth of home. 

Where now dealh'g tilenee dwells : 
AU gone ! and I alone am left 

Their memory to keep x 
Of all moat loved on earth bereft, — 

Dost ask me why I weep 1 Cl. 



SCRAPS, 



nox A oathemba's icote-booe. 



*' It ihal not ben of philoaophie, 
Ne of physike, ne termes queinte of lawe, 
Ther is but iitel Latin in my mawc." Chaucer. 

IV. 

It was a clear, sunny morning, toward the close of the merry 
nnonth of May ; for four quick-passing weeks Yale had been 
the habitation of solitude — a voiceless dwelling, but now, the 
Vacation was fairly ended, and the precincts of college were 
(ull of returning activity and life. Here might be seen a soli- 
tery Freshman, gazing pensivelv upon the busy scene before 
'iim, and thinking, sadly, mayhap, of the loved ones from 
^hom he had so lately parted, yet, despite his homesickness, 
'^lighted with the beauty of this our goodly city. There 
Uiots of busy Sophomores were collected together, smoking, 
^Ikin^ and laughing in full chorus, forgetful of the past, prod- 
gal ot the present, and careless of the future ; while at inter- 
nals along the walks, single individuals or companies of two or 
hree, rejoicing in the sonorous title of ** members of one of 
he higher classes," were proceeding at a dignified pace to the 
Respective duties of the lecture-room or the study. Now and 
hen some Tutor laden with ultra gravity, or staid Professor, 
should make his appearance ; of whose approach low bows 
ind an universal touching of hats gave timely notice. 

It was on this very morning that I, Richard Hasty, sat in 
an easy arm-chair in my own room, 

(" May I not take mine ease, in mine own Inn,") 

engaged in building a most fantastic air-casUei when suddenly 
my reverie was broken by a rap at the door. 
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** Come in !" the door opened, and a middle-sized, fashionaUy 
dressed personage entered the room. 

'* Ah ! how do you do, Mark ?" said I, rising, ** how do you 
do?'' 

" 'ow d'ye do, Hasty? I'm deyvilish glad to see you," replied 
the visitor, as he languidly extended his hand ; ** when did yoa 
get in town ? It is a confounded bore to be dragged back to 
College again, just as a fellow is beginning to enjoy vacation. 
Don't you think so, Dick ?" 

" Well, there is some truth in that ; but then one likes to re- 
turn here to his old acquaintances ; especially after the spring 
vacation ; every thing has such an air of improvement, oi ren- 
ovation, and so many smiling faces and ready hands meet yoa 
at each comer, that vou have scarcely time to be homesick, or 
even lovesick, though you have never so strong an inclination 
that way." 

** Aye, but, Dick, such deyvilish fine girls as a man discoven 
in vacation time. Now it was only last week" — 

" Oh ! ho !" exclaimed I, interrupting him, for I dreaded the 
repetition of a story whose prototype I had probably heard 
fifty times before ; " that's your ailment, is it, Mark ? Take a 
dose of Ovid^-cure warranted — especially if you take it in 
Latin." 

Mark Harland, I am sorry to say it, is a kind of a fop. He 
admires the ladies, well-cut clothes, and — himself; and of him- 
self more especially, his fashionable inexpressibles and highly 
t)olished boots. lie dabbles in literature also ; goes to the 
ibraries, takes out half a dozen books, looks at the covers, per* 
haps at the prefaces, carries them back, and — criticises them. 
In this way he has induced many to look up to him as a pro- 
digiously well-informed personage, and, indeed, none are more 
firmly convinced of his erudition than himself. Yet, withal, he 
is a very harmless being, and his dignified self-complacent airs 
are calculated to excite compassionate laughter, rather than 
disgust. 

" But," continued I, " do you find no other amusement for 
vacation than flirting ?" 

" Oh ! yes, I have been reading some ^faIf dozen poets within 
the last lour weeks; Byron and Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey, Scott and Cowper, &c." 

" And how do you like the poets you have mentioned, Mark? 
You have so lately read them, you ought to be in the criticising 



vem." 



^ And so I am, Dick. And first of all, I say, deliver me 
firom Wordsworth; his name always puts me in mind of a 
* long left ear.* — ^But, Byron's the man.* 
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** Yes, I should suppose so ; but" — 

My inquiry was broken off by the abrupt entrance of Frank 
Weston, who seating himself in an arm-chair, and thrusting his 
feet out of the window, turned to Mark, exclaiming, 

** So, Harland, you made a conquest last night at the con- 
cert, eh?" 

** Pshaw, nothing at all, Frank ; but did you observe that lady 
on the opposite side of the room, when I was sitting by you ? 
Well, she nodded to me, and held up a paper in herliand, smi- 
ling ail the time ; deyvilish pretty girl too, Frank P* 

Weston looked at Mark a moment, and then burst into a roar 
of laughter. *' Why, look here, Harland, ha ! ha I ha I that was 
my sister ; the paper was a letter from home, and she was call- 
ing my attention, supposing I would like to see it ; and you, 
litting by my side, imagined that it was to you her gestures 
Were directed, ha ! ha ! ha ! ho !" 

" Oh ! ah ! the deuce ! a — I beg pardon, Weston," said Mark, 
coloring to the tips of his fingers, ** I really thought — a — ^ 

" Pshaw, Harland," said I, ** never mind, man, the best of us 
are liable to mistakes." 

" Well," inquired Frank, " what were you talking of when I 
interrupted you so unceremoniously ? something literary, I 
should suppose, from Mark's important air." 

** Yes, he was just commencing a criticism upon Byron ; and 
t feel rather unwilling to lose it ; what was it you were saying, 
Harland ?" 

" Why, Byron's the poet for me ; so sublime, so pathetic, so 
natural, so gloomy ; and then he always expresses my feelings 
exactly. Why, what should a sensible man care for the world ? 
It never finds out his merits till the grave covers him. Now 
Byron knew that he was a deyvilish smart fellow ; other peo- 
ple were not willing to acknowledge it ; and didn't he pay 
^em oflr for it, eh ?" 

** Which of his poems do you like best, Mark ?" inquired 
Frank. 

^ I can hardly tell ; they are all splendid, but the shipwreck 
tft Mazeppa, has always struck me as being peculiarly nne, tho 
ocean and the tempest, the naked, starving mariners, the father 
and his dead son, and the" — 

** Why, zounds, Mark," said Weston, "you're describing one 
of the most capital passages of Don Juan !" 

** Oh ! yes ! 1 — I was reading about him in the Edinburgh — I 
mean I was looking over Byron the other day, and I was 
thinking it was in Mazeppa, ah 1^ — ^yes I yes ! But isn't this a 
fine idea. 
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* Oh ! that a desert were my dwdling^pUcet 
With one fiur ipirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race. 
And hating no one, love but only her !*" 

** It is very well adapted to some minds," said I, " is it not, 
Frank ? Let us have your opinion now without any jesting.** 
^^ After all that has been written and said about the ' Founder 
of the Satanic school,' " replied Weston, ^ it is hardly possible 
to give any new ideas in reference to him ; though indeed I have 
never yet found a single criticism which exactly expresses noy 
sentiments. Carlylc seems to have understood Byron more tho^ 
oughly than almost any of our professed reviewers, yet I can- 
not coincide with all ot his opinions. I do not believe that By- 
ron, if he had lived to threescore and ten, would have become a 
Goethe ; his mind was not an essentially great one, wounded by 
the coldness of a selfish world and rctireing within itself to 
brood over its sorrows and cherish a blind misanthropy : of this 
such a mind is incapable ; the really great man, while he finds 
a glorious loveliness in the meanest of Nature's works, discoven 
also a loftier beauty in her noblest performance — man. How- 
ever sullied and disfigured his fellow-mortal may have become, 
in whatever depths of wretchedness and misery he may have 
been plunged, he still bears the impress of the Most HiffhGoD, 
the impress of all that is beautiful, all that is sublime. It is not 
for the poet then, whether neglected, hated, or despised, to retire 
in sullen solitude and hurl forth his Anathema Maranatha against 
a selfish world. Does he feel within himself the consciousness of 
intellectual power — and feel too that he is not appreciated? 
It is his to wait for another generation to do him justice. 
' What,' said the enthusiastic astronomer, when his long and 
grievous labors, his grandest discoveries, were subject of deris- 
ion and mockery to the bigoted, self-styled Philosophers around 
him, ^ has God waited five thousand years for an eye to behold 
these things, and may I not wait an hundred for men to believe 
them !' Are meanness, ingratitude, and vice the triumphant prin- 
ciples in the community ? Let him rely upon it, that nobleness, 
generosity, virtue exist also, and though their lights now roavbe 
idden, the time will come when they shall shine as the midday 
sun. Pity and not anger should be and is the cherished feeling 
of the great poet and man toward the vile and degraded of Us 
race ; he hates the action, — ^he compassionates the actor. Of 
these sentiments, and I do not offer them as originally my owni 
but as gleaned from the writings of the great and good, Byron 
seems to have had no conception : he wished to be, at once, tte 
first ; others were not willing to grant him this, and he raved and 
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ranted in most satanic style at his disappointment Misanthro- 
py became his leading passion ; he looked at his fellow-men 
through a distorted medium, which rendered all faces alike, how- 
ever dissimilar may have been the originals ; hence the same- 
ness of his heroes ; hence his want of truth in depicting them. 
Even in his female characters, where he has been thought most 
successful, I believe him to be false ; his woman is not 

* A Spirit, yet a Woman too ;' 

but she is either a being of all etherial mould, or the simple min- 
ister of sensuality. Take, for instance, the verse which Mark 
has quoted : — 

' O I that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fiur spiht for my minister,* &c. 

Now only imagine the irritable, impatient, romantic, self-con- 
ceited, lame poet, with his ' fair spirit' in a cottaee ornee, sur- 
rounded by a sandy, grassy, or woody desert, and the * happy 
couple' approaching the interesting age of sixty-nine ! Pah r 

"Quite an agreeable picture, you've drawn, Frank," said I, 
" and one which I think the Poet hardly contemplated. You 
appear to me, however, to be somewhat severe upon the noble 
bard, and I do not believe that you will find your judgment sus- 
tained by the best critics, or by the effects which the poetry of 
Byron has had upon your own mind. You may sneer at his sen- 
timentality, you may dislike his misanthropy, you may scorn his 
&Isehood ; yet, he still wields a mighty power, and you can 
hardly sit down to a perusal of his writings, without being at 
first insensibly carried along by the current of feeling, till wrapt 
up in the gloom of the author, you forget alike your contempt, 
your hatred, and your scorn. This is the power of poesy, and 
It is this which convinces me, that, however distorted his vision, 
however stifled his sensibilities, Lord Byron still possessed a po- 
et's eye and a poet's heart" 

V. 

Reader, — I have called myself a Gatherer, and it is not mere- 
ly in reference to the opinions and actions of others, that I have 
adopted the title. True, in the miniature world by which we 
are surrounded, there are many things to attract tne attention 
and enlist the sympathy, and I love to watch the development of 
character and trace the sources of action in my fellows. When I 
see a man of undoubted talents, who professes to consider study 
foolishness, and the acquiring of information through the medi- 
um of books — a bore ; who wastes the precious hours of youth 

TOL. TOT. 47 
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in idleness, frivolity, or dissipation, from my heart I pity him, for 
I know that but a few years at longest will elapse ere he wOl 
awake to a sad perception of his folly, and bitterly repent his 
prostituted time and misused advantages. If I know a class- 
mate of humble birth and scanty means, who has toiled night 
and day to gain the precious boon of knowledge, who has thus 
far relied upon his own unaided efforts in this pursuit, though 
his coarse raiment and awkward appearance may afford a sub- 
ject for mirth to brainless fops — I honor him, for there is some- 
thing godlike in his career, and cordially will I ever extend to 
him the right hand of friendship, and most willingly eive him a 
hearty welcome. If I find a fcllow-studcnt, who thinks only up- 
on externals, whose first care is dress, whose goddess is rash- 
ion, whose purest enjoyment consists in flattermg a — Woman, 
and bowing at the shrine of painted beauty, I think of the truth- 
telling lines of Pollok, and am silent : — 



-'* Tlicrc was one, who, while 



Benc&th the sun o^ired to be a fool : — 
With scnipulouH ease exact, he walked the roundH 
Of fashionable duty ; lau^^lied when sad ; 
When merry wept ; deceiving was deccqyed. — 

Fashion wan his God. — 
In all submissive to its chanj^nj^ shape, 
Still changinfT, ^rded bo his vexed frame. 
And x«AuaimR mode to men of sounder bead — 
Oh ! fool of fools !-. 

Pleased with a painted smile, he fluttered on 
Till Death put forth uis hand and drew him out of sight** 

But, as I said, it is not solely in reference to others that I have 
adopted the title of Gatherer. It is to me an instructive task to 
watch the phases of my own mind, and as new images, thouffhts, 
and resolutions enter there, to collect, compare, and store Ulem 
away for future use. We have heard of tne leaf of Memory; 
think once ; could the thousand memories which center in a siii- 

f^le human bosom be gathered together, and recorded on printed 
eaves and bound up in one large folio, what a volume were 
there, my friend ! The joys and sorrows, the hopes and disap- 
pointments, the loves and hatreds, the wishes, tne aspirationi, 
the vain longings, the ^' surmises, jesses, misgivings, hal&in- 
tuitions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim instinctfl* 
embryo conceptions" of a man's life, to pore over and dream up- 
on, and be guided by ! We have no such book as that ; if ve 
had there would be but one superior to it It is such a volume 
I am trying to make for myself: it is but just commenced now, 
and these few Scraps are a portion of what I have already gath- 
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ered. "^BahT you exclaim, ^ I am tired of this egotism.'' Well, 
ao am I, and we will turn to something else. 

Our episode is ended, and we return to our friends ; since we 
left them, an old acquaintance, Ned Davison, has joined the com- 
pany, and with him a heretofore unmentioned personage. Hen- 
ry or Harry Rowley — such is the stranger's name — is one of 
those men who are heartily liked by some, and as heartily hated 
by others. He is as independent a being as ever trod this earth : 
fearless of the opinions ol his fellows, he never hesitates in the 
expression of his own, though he is always ready to do equal 
justice to the merits of friends and enemies. Quick to resent- 
ment, yet easy of reconciliation, I have known him leave a 
companion in a fit of anger, at some harsh word or careless re- 
mark, and then retiring to his own room, sit down and absolute- 
ly shed tears of bitterness, as he thought over the occurrence, 
under a rough and devil-may-care exterior, he conceals a gen- 
erous heart and a keen susceptibility, which he exhibits only in 
his unguarded moments, to his most intimate associates. He 
has, I think it is probable, more enemies than friends, for his ac- 
quaintances hardly know him ; yet those who have once learn- 
ed his character, could not easily be broufi[ht to dislike him. 
His knowledge is extensive ; with England's master-bards, he 
is well acquainted, and her classic prose-writers are as familiar 
to him as ^ household faces." Such is Harry Rowley ; and now 
observe him closely ; he is among friends, and he feels it ; the 
conversation has turned upon his favorite theme, and there he 
stands behind his chair, gesturing violently with his right hand, 
and holding a lighted Principe in his left 

** Compare Byron with Bums I nonsense I Think you, if the 
Scottish peasant had enjoyed the same advantages with the 
English lord, he would have gone puling about the world be- 
cause, forsooth, men didn't notice him enough ? No I Robert 
Bums' heart, even as he was, was too great for that, and in 
bis very saddest moments, when ' poortith cauld' was knock- 
ing at his door, he never stooped to it. What is there in all 
Byron's life which sets him near the humble ploughman ? both, 
alas ! were guilty of errors enough ; but Burns' were those of 
necessity almost, the titled poet's those of choice. What in 
their writings ? Where, in all Byron's mawkish, love-sick sen- 
timentality, is there aught equal to the simple naturaheis of 
this : — 

* Thero*8 not a bcmnie flower that spring 
By fountam, ahaw, or gre^atk ; 
There'a not a bonnie bird that mga. 
But miiida me of my Jean f 
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or this, 80 sad, yet so exquisite in its sadness : 

* Wi* many a yow and lock'd embrace, 
Our paitmi; was fu' tender, 
And pledgini^ oft to meet again, 
We tore onrMle asunder ; 
B«it, oh ! fen death's untimely ftoet, 
Tliat nipt my flower sae early, 
Now preen*s the sod, and canld's the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary. 

* O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I oft hac kifi8*d sac fondly i 

And closM for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dust, 
The heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core 
Shall live my Highland Mary.' 

Now that's what I call poetry, gentlemen. — Hallo ! my ci- 
gar*s gone out, bans it I" 

** Take another, Harry," said Weston, opening his cigar* 
case, ^and finish your speech; but in the meantime just aUow 
me to observe that Bums never wrote a long poem, and how* 
ever beautiful his fragments may be, we have no surety that in 
such a work the ^ Scottish peasant,' as you call him, would 
have sustained himself." 

Rowley took a cigar, lighted it, seated himself in an arm- 
chair, and commenced. 

«*True, Bums wrote no lonff poem; would that he could 
have been suffered to do it I When I think of the young lore, 
the buoyant ambition, the noble heart, and the glorious soul of 
that ' Scottish peasant,'— of his youthful dreams and longings* 
and his manhood's bitter disappointments,— of his broken reso- 
lutions and sad. errors, and tncn read some of his wild, half' 
jesting, yet, through all, spirit-broken songs, and listen to bis 
now merry, now soft, but deeply mournful music, — my very 
heart burns within me, and I know of a truth that there is no 
poetry in the wide world which affects me like that. There is 
one little fragment of his which depicts faithful, life-enduring 
love, beginning with bright youth and ending only with tbe 
grave, which I would rather be the author ot than of all that 
ever Byron wrote. You may think me whimsical, for tbe 
verses are sung in>our streets, and quoted from the most com- 
mon-place lips; but! will repeat them, and perhaps as yoa 
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listen, with your attention roused, you will be Btruck by them at 
you never have been before : — 

' John Andenon my jo, John, 

VHien we were fint sequent. 
Your locka were like the raycn, 

And your boonie brow was brent 
But now your brow is held, John, 

Your kicke are like the maw, 
Yet blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson my ja 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

We*ve clatnb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We've had wi* ane anither, 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

Yet hand in hand we'll go, 
And eleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson my ja' 

I tell you, in those few lines there is the history of a life, and 
he who admires them not with his whole soul, must possess a 
heart dead to all man's finer feelings. How common, now nat- 
ural, yet how beautiful, how sublime the figure in the last 
verse, with its sadly tender conclusion : 

* Well sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo.' " 

** Well I" said Davison, rising up and yawning, '^ that is 
pretty much as you say, Harry, though I never thought of it 
Defore; isn't it, Mark?" 

^ Yes, oh I yes, 'tis deyvilish fine," replied Harland, '^ thouffh 
I don' think it quite equal to that passage in Childe Harold, 
about the 

* Light of a dark eye in woman.' 

Heigh-ho I I believe I must leave you I" and he sauntered out. 

vn. 

Alone — alone — the twilight is just deepening into darkness, 
the winds are hushed, so that scarce a leaf stirs on its tiny 
twig ; the stars one by one are becoming visible, and night, 
sober, melancholy, yet pleasing night, is asain descending on 
this weary earth. Bright in the western sky appears Venus, 
the evening star, her mild radiance contrasting strangely with 
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the gloom of the dark forests that skirt the distant horizon. Oh I 
many, very many, are the eyes which are now turned upon 
that beautiful planet. The laborer returning from his dail] 
toil, as the rays first catch his sight, hastens his steps, for b 
knows that a grateful meal and a kind smile of welcome an 
awaiting him in the little dwelling by the hill-side ; the robbe 
and murderer, emerging from their dens of infamy, glare an 
grily at the shining orb, for it awakens the voice of conscienc 
within them, and carries their thoughts back — back to the da^ 
of childhood and innocence, when they first wondered at i1 
loveliness, and — ^now, how changed I And there in the pleas 
ant arbor are sitting, or yonder along the green lane are wall 
ing, the youthful lovers, forgetful of any but each other, an 
dreaming, alas ! of years of uninterrupted happiness ; and f 
they look up at that star's calm lustre, their bosoms thrill with 
deeper affection, and their vows are plighted with a yet holic 
feeling. Behold on that couch the dying man ! The sun hal 
set, for him never to rise again, and as his glazing eyes tui 
toward where they last saw the king of day, lo I the brightnei 
of the Star of Promise beams upon them, and even as tt 
mortal gazes he expires. Infancy, and gentle maidenhood, an 
vouthfuT manliness, and weary old age, crime and remorse, ao 
holy piety, with all their varied thoughts and feelings, are eve 
now looking upon that fair planet ; and I, the Gatherer, ca 
almost imagine that I hear in the air sounds and voices beti 
kcning their conflicting emotions — the merry laugh, the pensi^ 
sigh, the curse, the groan, and the prayer, fall all quietly, I ha 
almost said, silently on my ears. 

But hark ! there is a muttering in the sky yonder, which tell 
of a coming storm, and over the brow of that distant cliff tb 
black clouds ai'e rolling upward, growling and roaring like fete 
cious beasts as they advance. The red lightning gleams pla;^ 
fully upon their breasts, revealing by its momentary glare ionn 
more fantastic than ever ^ imagination bodied forth.** I remena 
ber that, long years ago, I used to sit and look out upon the risioj 
tempest, and as the dark vapor-masses, wreathing and tun 
bling, hasted to overspread the heavens, and the voice of th 
thunder echoed fearfully from hill to hill, I shuddered in ver 
intensity of delight at the majestic panorama. But the bij 
drops are beginning to fall, and my windows must be closed, • 
that, kind re^er, I must lay down my pen and put away m; 
manuscripts, and bid you heartily — ^good night I 
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STANZAS. 

Turn world once was lovely. 

My heart was then glad ; 
Now *tis cheerless and lonely, 

My heart now is sad : 
O, give back my childhood. 

Those bright sunny houn*, 
When I roved through the wildMrood, 

And culled the gay flowers. 

I care not for riches. 

For honor, or fame ; 
They smile to deceive ut>. 

Who plead in their name. 
The tinsel and glitter 

Of wealth I despise ; 
Fame's fountain is bitter. 

Pride drinks and hope dies. 

« 

Pleasures surfeit and pall. 

When directed by art ; 
O, what are ye all. 

To a light, happy heart 1 
Then give back my childhood, 

Those gay, careless hours ; 
Let me rove through the wild wood, 

And pluck the bright flowers. 



>.~»N*-*^'"*.^^N*>*^ /^*^^*r,r^^ •'*»'^,*S^•^/*^^. *ta ' *ta ^%.^N^\l 



MY FRIEND, TOM CARSON. 

" Well, Charley," said my most particular friend, Tom Car- 
ion, as he startled me from the utmost depths of an infinitely 
deep reverie, on the eve preceding the Glorious Fourth ; " what 
do you intend to do witn vourself to-morrow ? By what con- 
trivance will you speed the wings of fleeting tiilne — prick up 
the hours — lubricate the wheels of Phoebus' resplendent car? 
Do you wish to enjoy the rus in urbe ? Can you resolve with 
martyr fortitude, to endure the sweet accord of martial fife and 
spirit-stirring drum, the livelong day — to listen to 'unusually 
patriotic and eloquent addresses,' with rapturous applause belch- 
ed forth from cracker, pistol, gun, and cannon ? If you can, I 
cannoty for, I must confess, my thoughts are still on peace.** 
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^' Really, Tom/' said I, *^ you are following out precisely my 
meditations, which had just led me through a like train of arffu- 
ments, and safely landed me, as your old favorite, Isaac Wal« 
ton, would say, at the same conclusion. Of course you have a 
project to unfold ; so tell me what it is. Come, out with it, 
man, — don't pretend to be just searching for a plan; I know 
you too well. 

" What say you, then, to a quiet sail down the harbor ?" 

'' Say I I have nothing to sav on the subject ! I suppose you 
have a boat in readiness, and the provisions all on board for a 
day's jaunt ; if so, I will be at the rendezvous at whatever hour 
you please." 

** Well, I must plead ji^uilty to the charge, since you have 
guessed pretty nearly right. Nine is the hour— don't forget" 
With this, Tom took his leave. 

Now, Mr. Editor, the fact that no prophet has honor in his 
own country, is an old, but a true one, and just so it is with my 
friend Tom. His generation does not appreciate him ; it vill 
be left for posterity to know his full worth. As was said by a 
late orator of Napoleon Bonaparte, '* He is no ordinary man.* 
We see that his body is as other bodies, but do not perceive 
the magnitude, the hidden magnitude, of his soul. As on this 
day he said more than he was ever known to utter on any pre- 
vious occasion, and developed one leaf of his life's history, in 
justice to him and to mankind, I request that you will, by pub- 
lishing his sayings on this thrice famous Fourth, give to the 
world an opportunity of knowing more than they heretofore 
have known of my iriend, Tom Carson. That my unworthy 
self should, in this manner, be brought before the public gaze, 
is, I assure you, a minor consideration. It is my friend, and 
not myself, I would have immortalized. Indeed, my native 
delicacy of feeling would blush, to be torn from its life-long 
retirement, were it not that beneath the broad shadow of his 
^lory, my littleness will be hid from view, or, at least, sheltered 
from insult, when it may meet the public eye, as is the meek 
violet, that turns its pale face upon the oak, amidst whose roots 
it finds a quiet nestling place. Mr. Editor, I am a violet^ but 
men call me Charles Softed. 

The sun rose gloriously and shone brightly, as it should rise 
and shine upon our nation's birth-day, but the summer heat was 
tempered by a cooling breeze, that slowly wafled us in our 
light vessel through the smooth harbor, towards Long Island 
Sound. *'Old Long Island's sea-girt shores" loomed high 
above the waters, and distant row boats seemed huffe iguano- 
dons, gliding above its surface, coming with outstretdied arms, 
to make of us their morning meal, whilst the airy sail boats 
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ofiered a peaceful contrast to those moving manstra korrenda. 
The whole scene could not have looked more beautiful, even 
had it been the morning of our execution, which, as is universal- 
ly conceded, is the very best time for the enjoyment of scenery. 
As with buoyant spirits we rode upon the gentle rise and fall 
of Old Ocean's heaving breast, the hours passed swiftly by, in 
sage converse, joke and song. — Oh ! that my brain were soft as 
wax ; then would my mental retina retain the brilliant corrusca- 
tions of thy fleshing wit, Tom Carson — then might the world 
read, and know thy greatness ; but it may not be — Nature has 
not so ordained, and far be it from me to rebel. 

The point we made for, soon came in sight ; we tack, and our 
boat is now safely moored beside the well-shaded beach, on 
which we proposed to avoid the noon-day sun, and pay our re- 
spects to " hungry nature's sweet restorer — balmy dinner." Ah I 
Mr. Editor, it is a pleasant thing to see two youthful appetites, 
bound by no absurd restrictions, no useless forms, develop all 
their powers — to watch the budding form and calm, contented 
eye — to dwell with rapture. — But no ! I will not wander, even 
on this delightful theme, from my subject and my friend. — 
Whilst Tom, who, in all expeditions is chief performer, as well 
as projector, was busily disclosing the mysteries of various cor- 
pulent baskets and suspicious looking flasks, to which ever and 
anon he applied his intellectual lips, a deep scar upon his fore- 
head, which somewhat disfigured his otherwise quite handsome 
face, attracted my attention. I had often noticed it before, but 
never asked or heard when or where it was received. Our 
materials for mutual enlightenment having been well nigh ex- 
hausted by the heavy draft upon them, in the morning's sail, I 
determined to ask its history, for I longed to know, since all con- 
nected with my friend must be interesting. True, men say that 
Tom is prosy, decidedly prosy ; but, what is man ? He is too 
great — too high — to truckle to the world's opinion, and would 
as soon retrench his dinner as his sentences. ** What !" said he, 
when I questioned him, " have I never given you its history ?" 

•' Never." 

" That is strange, since quite a tale hangs thereby, (don't sup- 
pose that he wears a queue^ for it is no such thing,) when we 
take into account the dull, monotnous way in which men live 
now-a-days. Indeed, the degeneracy of our age is truly appall- 
ing. It is enough to tempt all, who like myself possess the least 
spark of romance, to take a premature departure, in some vio- 
lent way from this sublunary sphere, were it not that the opera- 
tion is so deucedly unpleasant. Why I in a whole lifetime we 
do not have as many adventures, good, warm, stirring adven- 
tures, as would make a pleasant morning's pastime for a knight 
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of the olden time. Blessings on them I the remembrance of 
their deeds is all we have to live upon. Poor starvelings ! we 
smack our lips and pat our shriveled maws at the bare sight of 
the dry and pressed specimens, which we find in those heriaria 
of valorous feats, the novels of the Middle Ages. Yes, yes, the 
good old days of Chivalry for me. — ^Just pass me that chicken, 
and let me amuse myself with it, whilst I take breath." 

^ Now, Tom," said I, ^ do come to the point, and give up this 
foolish habit of bewailing the times, when a thick scull and a 
brawny pair of shoulders were the only sure passports to dis- 
tinction and evidence of talent. If you do not, your tale will 
be as insupportable as those abominably dry dishes, of which 
you but now spoke. Indeed, I think it would be well if, when 
you feel the symptoms of an approaching digression, you would 
spend your force and time on some of the more substantial 
viands before us." 

** Really, Softed," (he calls me Softed when he feels romantic) 
^ it is exceedingly ungrateful thus to criticise my method of 
telling my own story, when it is at your request that I do it ; 
yet, since it is for your pleasure, and not my own, that I am to 
tell it, (a point narrators are too apt to forget,) your request 
deserves consideration. But to the point : — 

*• Perhaps you may remember, that about this time last year, 
having without any solicitation on my part obtained leave of 
absence for the remainder of the term, I journeyed homeward. 
There easily making my father appreciate the honor bestowed 
upon me by our instructors, and receiving from him a substan- 
tial token of his gratification at my success, I determined to 
take a trip to the Virginia Springs, watering places which} 
though I had long wished it, circumstances had never permit- 
ted me to visit. At some other time you shall see the letter 
written on the occasion by my mother, who in the goodness of 
her simple heart thought it incumbent upon her to thank the 
dear old President, as she is wont to call' him, for his especial 
kindness to her darling boy. But, I see you threaten me with 
the last of the sandwiches, an ineffectual barrier to my digres- 
sion, for it will fall before my might as easily as do the Islands 
of the Pacific before England's navy. Mais revenons d noi 
mautons. No ! no ! none of that mutton — it is my trip I mean. 
With a well filled purse and merry heart, New York's noble har- 
bor is soon crossed, and her spires vanish from my sight, without 
a sigh. But Jroivill not detain you with the narrative of my 
pilgrimage cA^ ithe well trodden path through which hundreds 
nurry, each sunfner, in pursuit of health or happiness. It is not 
necessary to untold to >n>ur well traveled eyes, in all their length 
and breadth, the beauti^ of Philadelphia, with its ever-pleasant 
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streets and shady parks, the prime nicety of its houses, and its 
unrivaled fair ones, though the theme is an inviting one. Tear- 
ing myself with difficulty from these attractive charms, none the 
less that I was solicited to make a more protracted stay, bv 
dear friends, I passed rapidly through the Monumental city, and, 
tracing the broad Patapsco to its source, borne on wings, not of 
wind but water, for railroads desecrate the banks of this once 
quiet stream, cleaving their way through walls of solid rock* 
soon reached that lovely spot — Harper's Ferry. 

•* Well worthy is it of being described by the pen of a Jef- 
ferson ; I will not attempt the hopeless task of giving to the 
scene a fitting meed of praise ; would you know its erandeur, 
view it as painted by the hands of Nature — view itself. 

^* But the car allows short time for musing — onwards-onward 
we go — 

' Between the precipice and brake, 
O'er stock and rock oar race we take.' 

Nearer and nearer do we draw to the blue hills of Virginia, till 
the first ran^e of the Alleghanies is no longer before, but be- 
hind us. We now exchanged the long, unsocial jarring car for 
the old jolting stage, whose familiar form is so fast departing, 
with all else that is primitive or unbusiness-like, from our detes- 
tably active country. Thank Heaven, it will be long ere the 
steamer drives from the mountain road, horse, sta^e, and driver. 
On these rugged hills they may make a successful stand against 
their deadly enemies, and bid defiance for awhile at least, to 
fteam and steamers. How long these barriers erected by the 
hand of Nature will be respected in this remorseless age, and 
bow soon these impediments will be overleapt, no one can ven- 
ture to foretell ; as in the days of our good iriend Flaccus — 



' Audaz omnia peipcti 
Gem homana ruit per Tetitom ne&s. 
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'' Beware of digressions, Tom ; you are becoming, I am sor- 
ry to say, rather prosy — you don't get along very fast even 
when on the railroad : what you will do when plodding along 
at the dull rate of six miles an hour, I shudder to predict." 

^ Do, Charley, let me take my own course : do you not see» 
that by interrupting me, you throw me entirely off the track, and 
so cause delay* Where was I?" 

^ In fact, it is rather hard to determine your position, when 
left to steer your own course, but you seemed to be sympathi- 
zing with Horace, in his detestation of railroads, and preference 
of stages.** 
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" Ah, yes ! I remember — but canal boats, not cars, were the 
bane of traveling in his lifetime. I was commending the stage 
coach, and well worthy it is of our commendation. How de- 
lightful the intimacy to which you are introduced with your fel- 
low-passengers, how closely are you bound to one-another, how 
much are you thrown together ; together you go through life's 
ups and downs, together you stand or fall ! Well has the poet 
said, * Their hopes and fears are one.' Would that I had the 
power of metamorphosis — railroads would not long disfigure 
our fair lands, debase our morals, and destroy all social feel- 
injzs. The coachman should again assume the high and respec- 
table station which he once held, flourish the whip, and wind 
the mellow horn. Engineers should vanish, like dew before the 
summer sun. But the day of new things has come — all that is 
old has passed away. Resignation to Fate is our only resource." 

He wiped a tear from his eye, and with a long drawn sigh 
resumed. 

" On we went from mountain top to valley, and from valley 
to mountain top again, winding round the sides of lofty hills, 
with, on one hand, the steep rocks ascending far above us, and 
on the other, dark precipices, over-grown with wood, shelving 
sheer down for many a hundred feet, as though we traced the 
path of some huge serpent, that wound and curled himself across 
the opposing range. At last we reached a higher peak than 
any we had passed, and after a toilsome ascent of some miles, 
the summit was attained. Here there broke upon our eyes a 
view that well repaid us for our weariness and toil. On every 
side, stretched far as could be seen, mountain behind mountain, 
ail clothed in verdure, and softened by that mellow light which 
* clothes the mountain in an azure hue.' Beneath us, almost at 
our feet, they seemed so near, lay in a hollow bowl-like nook, the 
quiet little cluster of houses and baths, which surround the warm 
Springs of Virginia. Whilst our horses took breath, previous 
to the descent, we lay upon the smooth green sward, enjoying 
with the prospect, that delicious feeling which steals over us, 
when the longed for goal is before us — the prize at which our 
wishes aimed, almost within our grasp. Forme, Pandora has 
reserved her richest gift, whilst Hope still dwells within her box. 
What is enjoyment, when compared with expectation I One 
palls upon the appetite, fades and dies, the other is ever fagrant, 
ever fresh. Have you feasted on it long ? You may still feast, 
and feast forever — the cruse fails not, the store is never less. En- 
joyment is the shadow, for which we would cast away realities ; 
it is the fading twilight, which vanishes ere we have drank of 
its pleasures, and leaves but darkness behind it. 

**But let us on. Again within the stage, with locked wheels, 
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"we take the downward course, sliding at each moment with an 
augmented velocity along the steep descent. The plain was 
almost gained when we passed, quick as thought, a group from 
the Springs, who stood by the road-side gazing inquiringly on 
the new arrived. The glimpse we caught was but for an in- 
stant, and but one of them was seen by me. You may laugh, 
Softed, but you cannot be a more determined infidel on the 
score of love at first sight, than myself; yet I must frankly con- 
fess, that if not subdued by the malicious little god, I then 
caught the first fragrance of the bowl, from which, ere long, I 
was to drink deep and intoxicating draughts. At a watering 
place an introduction is a matter of no ^reat difficulty, espe- 
cially in the genial clime of Virginia. That very evening, at 
the social assembling of the company, I found myself beside 
the fair being who had made so deep an impression on my 
then tender sensibilities ; nor did a nearer view dispel the 
charm. When, even at this distance, I think of Lucy Thurlow, 
I cannot but feel some slight twinges of the old disease return- 
ing, like the gout of some jolly alderman, to bring again the 
remembrance of past excesses. I cannot describe her to you 
as she first appeared to me, for no pen can tell the secret spell 
that binds the heart, nor will I make the vain attempt Call up 
your own cherished beau ideal, and let that be her imase. To 
me, all that is lovely in female beauty seemed centered in her 
soft, blue eye; all that is graceful in nature seemed thrown 
around her faultless form — in short, I was in love. 

" The petted daughter of indulgent parents, her father a 
wealthy Baltimorcan, not guarded by suspicious brothers, nor 
fettered by an accepted lover, she chose her own amusements 
and companions, spent her time where and as she pleased : con- 
sequently her mind and manners were neither insipid nor effem- 
inate. Nor did she frown on my advances, but rather added 
fiiel to the flame, which might otherwise have languished and 
died for want of aliment. Our friendship, as she was pleased 
to term it, rapidly advanced despite the efforts of envious beaux 
and displaced rivals, who looked with jealous eyes on the suc- 
cess of the new comer with the belle of the season, for such she 
was. We walked together and talked together, we rode to- 
gether and danced together. Her father was either blind to it, 
or cared not to check the growing intimacy, and each day 
found me more deeply involved in the meshes. I became abso- 
lutely mad, and doubtless played the fool to perfection, but I 
thought not of that. The various rendezvous of fashion and 
disease, mirth and misery — the White Sulphur, the Blue Sul- 
phur, the Red Sulphur, and the Salt Sulphur Springs, to visit 
which but a short time since seemed the acme of my desirei. 
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were now forgotten. It was enough for me to know that Lucy 
intended to pass some weeks at the Warm Springs. 

** But why should I detain you with the remembrance of my 
folly, happy though it might be — too happy, alas I to last T My 

I)ride was doomed to have a dismal and a speedy fall. I have 
eamt one lesson — never to philosophize on love, or deride hii 
power, for we know not how soon we may fail beneath hii 
keen darts. I, the quondam Stoic and scomer of women, wai 
now a very slave, chained, though with golden fetters, unable 
as unwilling to move, save at my mistress' beck. Although in 
all our walks and rides the tie that bound me to her had Dever 
once been mentioned, although the burning thoughts that filled 
my heart were never uttered by my lips, yet IfeU that she mud 
know I loved her, and I believed, vain fool, that she loved me. 
True, she would at times coquet, assume hauteur, or flirt, but 
this made more apparent the favor with which at other times 
she treated me ; as the landscape around us is made to wear a 
brighter green by the shadow which yon cloud casts on that 
little spot. 

*' Often was the fervid declaration on my lips, but, with some 
gay sally or light jest, she checked it ere expressed ; indeed, at 
one time, I thought she trifled with my feelings and derided my 
confusion, but it was impossible long to cherish aught but love for 
the beautiful — the perfect Lucy Thurlow. I had not, howevert 
yet become wholly regardless of the fleeting days and weeks, 
nor would the hollow tones, in which my lightened purse ad- 
monished me, permit much longer dalliance with my love. Of 
this at last I thought, and in full council met, determined to be 
no longer in uncertainty, but from her own lips to learn my 
life-lonff fate, as I then supposed, for joy or misery. The arri- 
val at the Springs of a young Charlestonian, Staunton by namei 
who seemed in no way indisposed to be my rival in Lucy^i 
aflicctions, confirmed me in this determination. I could not but 
feel that to a poor student like myself, with his handsome pe^ 
son and profuse expenditure of money, (no light merit in ft 
lady's eyes,) he would prove a most formidable competitor. 
To secure the prize seemed my best policy. 

'' At the close of a sultry day, whilst we promenaded the long 
portico, and watched the changing features iJf the landscape 
round us, she engaged to ascend with me, at sunrise the next 
morning, the mountain that towered before us, and seemed in 
rugged mood to court ' meek Dian,' who with dimpled cheeki 
just smiled beyond his reach. 

** We took an early start, for she was no sluggard, before 
Phoebus had quit his couch, and whilst all nature was wrapped 
in mists as deep as those that circle round the book of Fat^-^ 
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: emblem of my hopes and fears. Never had she looked so 
^autiful, never seemed so attractive to me as then. As she 
alked bv my side, dressed with easy yet elegant negligence, 
T face flushed and eyes sparkling with the inspiration caught 
om morning's rosy breath, giving free license to her joyous 
irits in jest and repartee, unchecked by the cold trammels of 
ty etiquette, I deemed her an angel, and could have worship- 
I ber. In her manners there was a strange compounding of 
serve and frowardness, simplicity and stateliness, that wove a 
larm around all who came within her sphere of influence— 
me could resist her, yet all felt they could not understand her. 
he ever seemed rather to lead than follow, to cive rather than 
sceive laws, and now I did not seem so much ner guardian as 
sr follower. 

** The time passed swiftly, as we made the slow ascent, be- 
uiled by the charms of her conversation ; ere long the sum- 
lit is attained, and the noble prospect bursts in all its grandeur 
n us, as we turn a rocky point that hid it from our eyes. Be- 
>re, behind, on right, on left, far as the eye can reach, nothinff 
an be seen but mountain«top behind mountain-top, rising and 
ailing in ceaseless undulations — no space is left unoccupied, 
lot an opening but is filled by some deep blue hill, rearing its 
ofty head far from the spot on which we stood ; whilst beneath 
)ur feet, roiled in one wide sheet, ever moving banks and waves 
>f fog, curling and climbing, striving each to gain the highest 
leat, clinging in huge billows to the hill sides, seeming vast Ti- 
:ans, aiming once again to scale the lofty battlements of heaven. 
We gazed in silence on the swiftly shifting scene, till cloud after 
doud rising from the lowlands, writhinjz and struggling to leave 
ts base proximity to earth, shot swiftly up as the sun's rays 
)roke upon it, to join its fellows riding in the clear blue sky 
ibove us. The curtain was now withdrawn, and the fair scene 
lelow revealed to ouj: admiring eyes. 

" * How exquisitely beautiful,' were the first words she utter- 
id in a soft, low tone, that thrilled through my excited frame. 
How calm, and yet how grand I' 

" * Beautiful to me,' I replied, * clouds ever are. They catch 
lie first bright rays of morning, to warn us that day breaks, 
ind persuade the evening light to linger and soothe us with its 
gorgeous hues. Even now these pure, unspotted billows seem 
oninistcring spirits, sent to keep quiet watch by night, await the 
lun's morning kiss, and then start up to the bright sunlight 
above, to dwell with sister spirits in the upper skies. I love 
them, for they are full of peace.' 

^ ^ The world around us, too,' she said, ' save that we hear 
the huntsman's horn and baying hounds, seems sunk in sleep. 
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free from the conflicting stir of passion and emotion-HODan'i 

soul seems slumbering.' 

'''Miss Thurlow/ I answered, no longer able to control my 
feelings, and determined rather to know the worst, than longer 
endure the miseries of doubt, ' you cannot but know, you can- 
not but see, that the emotions of my soul are far from quiet; 
you cannot but have foreseen that my hand as well as my heart 
would be laid at your feet; and what answer shall I receive! 
May I be permitted to hope that you look with favor upon my 
suit? I know that I am undeserving of your love, but wheD 
will you meet one worthy of yourself? Never ! Nor will you 

ever find a more devoted' . She started and paled. I 

heard the rapid fall of footsteps coming towards us, the deep 
voices of hounds burst suddenly on my ears. I turned and 
sprang to my feet, as I saw swiftly bounding along the path on 
which she stood, but a few yards distant, a tall antlered stag, 
wounded and goaded to desperation by the dogs that followed 
close upon him. In a moment I perceived her danger, — anoth- 
er spring, and he would be upon her. His head was low bent 
to strike, as I sprang forward and strove to turn him from his 
course, but fell beneath his blow. A ball from Staunton's rifle, 
who was the foremost of the hunters, brought to the earth the 
noble beast, and she was safe. 

" A rude litter was made, on which I was carried to the ho- 
tel, insensible, and how disfigured by my wound, you may well 
judge from the scar I still bear with me, and will ever wear. 
A week elapsed, ere I was informed that Lucy was unharnoed, 
and with her father had the next day left the Warm Springs^ 
for the more fashionable air of the White Sulphur Springs. 
You can conceive of the misery I felt, when this was first an- 
nounced to me, and I discovered that she cared not for me. I 
was plunged into the very depths of despair, and neither hoped 
nor wished to smile again ; but, when I heard that Staunton 
was with her, and stood as high in favor as ever I had, the 
whole truth broke upon me. Although it had often been hinted 
to me by well meaning gossips, that Miss Thurlow was a flirt, 
all such accusations were set down as the workings of envious 
malice; to me it seemed impossible that any imperfection 
should spot her character. But it was too true, and I found 
myself, when disfigured in her service, a cast off* lover, sup* 

f)Ianted by a new and more handsome suitor. I now felt but 
ittle griei, rather congratulating myself on so fortunate an es- 
cape from worse than CirccBan snares, the arms of a flirt 
Having written a letter of condolence to Staunton, advising 
him to free himself from his dangerous position as soon as pos- 
sible, I packed my trunk, paid my heavy bill, and journeyed 
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homewards, poor in money and spirits, but rich in experience* 
Whether the exchange was a good one or not, I leave you to 
udge. And now, Charley, as you are rather open to the ten- 
ler passion, and unsuspicious of the fair sex, let me give you a 
ittie friendly advice. Never deem yourself competent to judge 
>f a young lady, from what you may see of her at any water* 
ng place ; but above all, never offer your hand and heart to 
:he belle of the season at the Springs.^ 
^ Come, we had better be ofl^ for it looks like rain." 
Mr. Editor, I think no comments are necessary, nor will I 
make any ; but if you wish an introduction to my friend, Tom 
Carson, apply at any time to your humble servant. That you 
will never repent it, is as certain as my name is Charles Softed. 



THE USE OF THE UNINTELLIGIBLE IN COMPOSITION. 

Mb«sr8. Editors: 

It was a maxim of Rochefoucault, that language was given 
us, that we might conceal our thoughts. Statesmen and diplo- 
matists seem generally to have profited by the dictum. Its ap- 
plication to science and belles-lettres, has been less perfectly 
understood. The ancients, as was to be expected, of rude semi- 
barbarous heathens, unblest with printing-presses and steam- 
engines, had very little notions of the matter. They stated their 
ideas clearly and concisely, and thought in their simplicity that 
they had done all which could be required of them. Yet, some 
of their writers, as Lycophcon in poetry and Jamblichus in 
philosophy, attained an obscurity wnich would not disgrace a 
first-rate mystic of modern times. The alchemists of tne mid- 
dle ages, while groping about to find the virtues of every thing 
in nature, or out of it, among other curious and valuable mat- 
ters, stumbled on Rochefoucault's principle. With singular 
acuteness they perceived how much assistance, in a pursuit af- 
ter the grand arcanum, might be derived from making an arca- 
num of every thing else. Set a secret to catch a secret. He 
ivho can turn light into darkness, need not despair of turning 
lead into gold. But failing to observe, what is familiar to our 
Sophomore debating-clubs, that the joys of anticipation are in- 
comparably superior to those of participation, men wearied 
it length of alcnemy, and gave up in a great measure the use 
>f the unintelligible in composition. Benedict Spinoza and Ja- 
:ob Behmen labored' strenuously, but in vain, to restore " the 
frateful twilight hour" to letters and philosophy. The sun 
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u>auld shine, and go on shining with increasing brightness. Of 
late, however, a movement is observable in the opposite direc- 
tion : you may discern " faint dawnings of a brighter day."— 
No, that will not do : say rather, solemn loomings of a darker 
night : clouds, at first no bigger than a man's hand, have been 
spreading over the literary empyrean, and are already raiDiog 
tneir watery influences into the mouths of gaping multitudes. 
Interesting specimens of humanity ! let no man give them the 
advice tendered by an English nobleman to the august sover- 
eign. **Kent,'' said the monarch, ''it begins to rain, and my 
mouth is wide open : What shall I do? The ready-witted 
courtier was at no loss for a reply. ** With all due deference 
to your Majesty's superior judgment, I would humbly recom- 
mend to your Majesty, to close the royal mouth.'* No ! let them 
continue to imbibe the ethereal dews. It is delightful to think 
that hundreds of stomachs, which rejected the coarse beef and 
solid pudding of our earlier writers, are at lencth supplied with 
a less oppressive pabulum ; compared with which, water-gruel 
is strong ; Croton water- works tumish not a thinner fluid, nor 
a cheaper. 

Encouraging it is to see how this reviving predilection for 
obscurity difibses itself through the Colleges of our land : Col- 
lege compositions. College disputations. College periodicals ; all 
bear traces of its influence. It is painful to use the lanmiageof 
censure ; but the truth must be owned, that your IV^gazine, 
Messrs. Editors, is in this respect behind the age. There is a 

f)recision and perspicuity about many of your pieces, which 
ead us to suspect (unjustly, we would hope) that your contri- 
butors continue still to read the antiquated works of Addison 
and Goldsmith. We do not, however, despair of you : not a 
few articles have appeared, in preceding volumes of your Jour- 
nal, which display a depth of unmeaningness, perfectly incom- 
Crehensible. We might refer by name to the pieces which we 
ave in view ; but their general cloudiness cannot fail to strike 
the most superficial reader ; and " comparisons," etc. 

We propose, however, to exhibit some of the advantages 
wliich belong to a judicious use of the unintelligible in compo- 
sition. First, then, it places minds of very difl^erent orders on 
an equal footing in the republic of letters. In truth, this same 
expression, " republic of letters," has been hitherto an absolute 
misnomer. Instead of equal rights and privileges, we find 
through the greater part of literary history, only unmitigated 
tyranny. Everywhere the strong lord it over the weak : pow- 
erful and grasping intellects ambitiously appropriate the honors 
and emoluments which ouffht to be divided among all. SelA 
elected aristocrats establish themselves in the strong holds of 
criticism ; and from these their impregnable fastnesses^ make 
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frequent descent into the level regions of bathos. In these wild 
forays neither age nor sex are spared : unoffending eentiemen 
are grossly maltreated, females ot the most respectable charao* 
ter barbarously outraged, and even the innocent lispinffs and 
pathetic sprawlings of infancv call forth no milk of human 
kindness from the breasts of tne execrable marauders. Often 
are the hapless author and the fondly cherished offspring of his 
brain doomed to perish at one fell blow. Poor CoUey Gibber 
cannot indulge himself in writing laureate odes, incapable of 
doing harm to any living creature, but forth marches a sharp- 
shooting Pope, and with one discharge blows the wretched man 
into nonentity. The Delias Cruscan tom-tits are twittering gai- 
ly from every rose-bush, when Gifford, like some ferocious tab- 
by, leaps in among them, and, heedless of their cries, rends and 
devours the gasping innocents. Who can tell how many real- 
ly excellent people have been destroyed by that insatiable mon- 
ster, the Edinburgh Review ? In the language of honest Da> 
vid, it may be doubted whether *' there is any so bloody-mind- 
ed a beast in the world, as your loaded" — Review. We do not 
recall these distressing scenes merely to harrow up the feelings 
of the reader, but to show the imperative necessity of some 
radical reform. Matters would be somewhat improved, if all 
who are disturbed by hostile criticism would adopt the prudent 
course of a well-known author, who beside paying back his 
critics in their own coin, contrives to extract from tnem a coin 
of considerably greater value, and manages to reap profit alike 
from the use oi his books and the abuse of them. Few literary 
men, however, have the dexterity requisite for this adroit leger- 
demain. But suppose now, that all at once the critics and the 
criticised should adopt the unintelligible style, who does not see 
how soon all these difficulties would vanish, and harmony pre- 
vail throughout the literary commonwealth? When niffht comes 
down upon contending hosts, the battle first of all slackens, then 
ceases, the parties lose each other out of sight, spend their blows 
or shot, not on flesh and blood, where they otten give rise to 
*' loss of respiration and other inconveniences,'^ but on the air, 
which seems never to be seriously damaged by the concussion, 
until at length, wearying of this harmless warfare, they draw 
off and betake themselves to peaceful rest. Let us pray that 
the approaching night may quickly darken round our beloved 
literature. 

But it is not of quarreling alone, or fatal strife, that we now 
complain. As a sound, thorough-going democrat, we object to 
the enormous inequality of rank whi<£ maintains itself still in 
the world of letters. How absurd that one human being 
should arro^te superiority over another on the ground of his 
having accidentally ooim into the world with a fooewhiu 
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ffreater quantity of wit or talents. It is time that such ground- 
less notions were exploded from society. But, unhappily, they 
are so deeply rooted, that we must resort to indirect means to 
obviate their influence. It is with this view, that we recom- 
mend the practice of writing unintelligiblv. Could authors be 
induced to put themselves on this ground, the odious distinc- 
tions which now create such jealousy and heart-burning, would 
soon disappear. Every man might then flatter himself with the 

f prospect of rising as high in literary fame as any body else, 
f there were any advantage belonging to one above another, 
it would lie, as in every well-regulated democracy, on the tide 
of the weakest, that is to say, the dullest : for to them the style 
which we propose would be most natural and easy. We are 
convinced that no recommendation could produce a more pow- 
erful effect than this on the benevolent mind. It is melancholy 
to see how the immense class of stupid writers have been gen- 
erally treated. As we turn over the pages of literary history, 
our hearts bleed for the miserable tenants of Grub Street, toil- 
ing and sweating, biting their nails and hammering their brains, 
to gain a misersible pittance, while the Popes and Giffords of 
their times, rioting in the affluence of superior abilities, have 
passed them by with cold indifference, or assailed them with 
cruel mockery. We shed tears of the amplest size for the 
woes of the English Operative — Mr. Robert Tyler's bowlings 
over the down-trodden Repealers, call forth responsive groans 
from our sympathizing breasts — but have we no tears and 
groans for Grub Street ? Doubtless the benevolent feeling of 
the age — the feeling which leads to fancy-fairs for innumerable 
objects — which prompts cood-heartcd ladies to dispose of pin- 
cushions and pen-wipers for less than twenty times their real 
value — which suggested the great association for preventing 
cruelty to piano-fortes — will awake to the situation of stupid 
and neglected authors. We have even positive encouragement 
to hope for better things. Already the public are beginning to 
patronize works, not for talent, insight, force of thought, or ele- 
gance of diction, qualities which belong only to a certain "fa- 
vored few,** but for bombast, obscurity, confusion, which lie 
within the reach of all. 

Let us remark, now, how admirably adapted this unintelli* 
gible style is to an exhibition and defense of many popular 
notions of the present day. Not a few of these are so peculiar 
and extraordinary, that all attempts to maintain them in any 
other way, have been and must be failures. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a writer wishes to show that the tail ought every* 
where to take precedence of the head — that a government of 
^ ignorant and vile is incomparably superior to a govern- 
"*eiit of the virtuous and educated— 4bat a man whom yoo 
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would not truflt with fifty cents in cash, may safely be entrusted 
a.8 a legislator with your highest interests — that people are 
Lxnder no manner of obligation to pay their debts — ^that the 
American newspaper-press is the ablest and purest in the world 
— is a writer, we would ask, who sets himself up to maintain 
these vast and important propositions, to be restricted by the 
narrow limits of the intelligible 7 Assuredly not. 

We are somewhere informed, that "* even a fool, if he holdeth 
Us peace, is a wise man/' An excellent suggestion, if you 
wish only to become distinguished among your own acquaints 
ance. But no wide-spread reputation can be thus acquired. 
If you would be generally known, you must publish something. 
Now be unintelligible, and you come as nearly as possible to 
the recommendation just quoted. To say what nobody under- 
stands, is, in fact, only a louder way of saying nothing at all. 

From a celebrated critic of antiquity we have the maxim, 
that, wherever true sublimity is found, there must be more to 
think upon than meets the ear. Of course, then, as the obvious 
meaning diminishes, the latent meaning, and with it the sublim* 
ity of any passage, increase ; so that, if we make the obvious 
meaning as small as possible, in other words, reduce it to zero. 
We shall arrive without fail at the acme of sublimity. This 
principle is supported by the well-known criticism, that the 
•Paradise Lost is indebted for much of its sublimity to a certain 
^ir of obscurity which belongs to it : an obscurity, however, 
^hich amounts at best only to shght haziness or vagueness, 
Scarcely sufficient to shield the author from the reproach of 
perspicuity. How astonishing, then, how overwhelming must 
be the effect produced by a total deprivation of sense and sig* 
Kiificance I That much should be left for the reason and imag- 
ination of the readers to supply, has been recommended as con- 
ducive in the highest decree both to energy and elegance, bv 
all writers on Taste and Khetoric. It is deeply to be regretted, 
however, that in this instance, as in so many others, they have 
contented themselves with a miserable, half-way criticism, in- 
stead of carrying out their views fearlessly to the full extent 
Had they come out unequivocally upon this topic, and enjoined 
it on the student, that he should leave every thing to the intellect, 
and taste, and fancy of the reader, the movement of to-day 
might have been anticipated by decades, perhaps centuries of 
years, and the necessity of writing, not without trouble, this 
present epistle to yourselves and the public, been wholly done 
away. 

Just and sound were thy parting words, O greatest of plod- 
ders: '^what is known is little, what is unknown, infinite.* 
Alas then for thee, that throughout a lenfftbened existence upon 
earth, wert busied in the dagnding miSoyiiMit of OQnTOrung 
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the infinite into the infinitesimal. Far different must be the ao- |y^ 
thor's course, ivho wishes to be truly ffreat or even to have the |sc 
name of greatness. He must avoid the low rock*reefs of the p 
known, and the shallow quicksands of the knowable : without |!»i 
chart or compass, he must launch out into the wild sea of the I ' 
unknown, nor ever in his representation make it other than as r. 
it is — unknown. The reader, who understands you, fanciei 
himself as great a man as you are ; nay, is apt to think that he 
knows a little more than you do. He imagines that he has 
always had the same idea in his head, latent perhaps, but nev- 
ertheless there, and ready to come out whenever he should 
think upon the subject ; and he is quite sure that had occasion 
offered for him to say it, he should have said it in pretty much 
the same way, though no doubt a good deal better. In fact, by 
making yourself perfectly intelligible, you make yourself famil- 
iar to your reader, and it is an old adage, that *' familiaritv 
breeds contempt." But say things which he cannot understand, 
which he shall ponder day and night, without becoming a jot 
the wiser, and he straightway looks on you with reverence. 
He suspects that here is something which he did not know be- 
fore — that there is one man who has seen deeper into things 
than he has — one who has accomplished what many famous 
writers have not done — puzzled him. He takes you at once 
for his " magnus Apollo ;" qjiotes your sentences, which are 
probably applicable alike to any thing and every thing ; praises 
your profundity and penetration, which, as nobody understands 
you, nobody can very securely deny. 

At a period when general diffusion is the rage, it will not be 
deemed the least important recommendation of the style which 
we propose, that it lies within the reach of all. Easy of at- 
tainment, however, as it is, it may not be amiss to throw out 
some hints for the direction and assistance of the neophyte. 
As regards phraseology, the most important rule is to avoid the 
old and the familiar. New modes of expression are more like- 
ly to be unintelligible, and they have besides an appearance of 
originality. Particularly shun the idioms of the so-called Brit- 
ish classics ; one and all, they are deeply tainted with the vice 
of perspicuity. Nor ought much attention to be paid to the 
dictates of Lindley Murray. If vou labor to be grammatical, 
you run tha risk of becoming intelligible. But there is another 
precept of thf greater consequence. Never allow yourself to 
think clearly dp any subject. It is almost impossible for clea^ 
headed men to ^rite otherwise than clearly. The University- 
student, in partidular, cannot be too eamestlv admonished to fa^ 
ware of the dangerous habit of getting his lessons. Rather let 
him brave the irev>f Professors and Tutors, and submit to the 
jeers and flings of ^ery plodding dullard in bii class. Let him 
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not shrink from these sacrifices. Virtue is its own reward ; 
and it is truly delightful to witness the resignation, nay, even 
the cheerfulness with which many of our persecuted young men 
confront these appalling martyr-agonies. 

There are several works which, as models, may be perused 
"with peculiar advantage. But we must defer our remarks on 
this head to another time, when we intend to present a criti- 
cism of the most distinguished unintelligible writers, with such 
remarks as will suffice, it is hoped, to render^he ^darkness 
'visible.'* With great respect I am, 

Messrs. Editors, your ob't serv't, 

Duns Scotus. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

Cljiwical Studies : Essays on Ancient Literature and Art By Piofil Sean, Ed- 
wards, and Fclton. 

The object of this work is to give an idea of the course which clas- 
sical studies have taken, during the last and the present century. In 
the last century, the Dutch were the philologists of Europe. With the 
exception of Bentley, who at the beginning of the century towered 
far above the scholars of his time, scarcely a Greek or Latin scholar of 
the first rank can be named, who was not bom or domesticated in Hol- 
land. The principal traits of the Dutch philologists, are great industry 
in collecting parallel passages, a pure Latin style in writing notes, and 
the use of analogy in tracing back words to their primitive forms. Fa- 
iniliarity with the ancient writers, and a diligent use of note books, to 
put down their observations as they read, are what strike us in this 
School, rather than any remarkable critical skill or poetical susceptibil- 
ity. It is worthy of remark, that of the heads of this school, Hem- 
•terhuys, Wesseling, Valekenaer, Ruhnken, and Wyttenbach, three 
"Were Germans domiciliated in Holland. One of theSe, Ruhnken, de- 
serves to be called, perhaps, the most elegant Latin writer of modem 
times. 

Towards the close of the century, an English school may be said to 
have arisen out of the disciples of Person. Its characteristics are 
seen to most advantage, in the great scholar whom we have just named. 
They are very careful study of the tragic style, and great skill in con- 
jectural emendation. But the field which the English chose for them- 
selves was a narrow one, and they looked aside, perhaps, from the true 
end of classical studies, to a reputation for acuteness. The school, from 
its limited range, could not last long. Elmsley was the only worthy suc- 
cessor of Person. The more recent English scholars allow themselves 
to learn from the Germans, and are thus infusing a new life into their 
own scholarship. 

The Germans were nothing but plodding annotators, until Winckel- 
mann interpreted for them the treasures of ancient art, preserved chief- 
ly in Italy ; and a new philosophy, awakening what was philosophical 
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in their nature, led them to explore the causes of tha 
language. To these excitements of the national miiidv moat b* 
the revived poetical spirit, freed from French trammels^ and Ami 
feeling aroused by the revolutions of the last age in Europe. 
Germans aim to be universal, and in a certain sense there ia no 
logical school tliere, while in another sense there are two, if nql 
Their investigations have reached every thing which could be i 
under philology. The result may be seen in great, nay, in 
scepticism, as to |he text and early condition of the daaaical 
the most careful study of grammatical forms, which have given a 
face to that science ; in endeavors to explain mythology, and to 
life and meaning of early history ; in esthetical criticiam on 
art and fine writing : indeed there would be no end, if we ahoold 
merate with accuracy the points to which, in this age of their _ 
literary activity, their attention has been turned. Suffice it to a^, 
classical literature has now wholly another form, in conaeq[nei 
their labors. Its relations to art, to the laws of beauty, its perfc 
form, its meaning, as embodying the life of two most lemarkaUe 
tions, were never understood before. Some of the distinctive 
the Germans, are disregard of authority and honesty in searchinf 
truth, great ardor in what they undertake, a fondness for m ' ' 
combinations of facts, upon which new theories are built, and a 
to come to the reason of the thing into which they examine. 
are deficient in clearness ; they weary by tedious theories which 
a smaller base than superstructure ; and by the affectation of 
phy, where it is not wanted. But with all this they are agreed 
hands to be the best philologists in Europe, and their honesty of 
pose and desire for perfection, cannot be too much praised. At 
head may be placed Wolf, who is dead, and Hermann and 
who are living. 

The reader of the classical studies would do well to begin widi 
account of the Dutch school in the latter part of the volume ; tha 
turn back to the remarks upon the German; uniting with eaeh 
appropriate letters, and by no means omitting to consult the 
which give very careful and authentic accounts of very many 
scholars. Having from these parts of the work obtained a sketch 
philology, as represented by the lives of its chief promoters, he 
then with advantage turn to the essays translated from German 
ters, which will give him an idea of the liberal studies which 
scholar is now expected to unite to the study of language. We 
ticularly recommend to him the three essays by Frederic Jacobs^ 
' the plastic art among the Greeks,' on their dialects, and their * 
education.' If the last named essay had been called * on 
education,' by its author, perhaps an exaggerated impression 
have been avoided ; for we must not forget that in the highest 
moral education was but imperfectly conceived of among the Qi 
the duties to the state being the highest ones that could exist 
them. 

In concluding this notice, we will only add that the translatioBa 
carefully made, with no intermixtures of German idioms. 
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PURISM. 

The man of genuine taste and feeling must always look upon 

IS native language with the deepest interest. He has felt its 

luence at every period of his life, and must own himself in- 

iebtcd to it for much of what he is, as regards both capacity 

id culture. In childhood it lay around him, at first the strang- 

among a thousand marvels, then by slow degrees unfolding 

ilf to his comprehension, next aiding him in his rude efforts 

make known his childish wants and feelings — at all times 

rowing with him and in him, until at len^h it has come to be, 

it were, a part of his nature, shapes his thoughts, registers 

I knowledge, and lends to each idea within him the outward 

►rm and body, by which alone it becomes visible to others. It 

associated with recollections of his early years, the best and 

ippiest of his life, when his mind, rejoicing in its own activity, 

Lught eagerly at each new object, and received impressions 

rev to be effaced. Its words bring back the scenes of his 

life ; they reanimate the forms of departed friends ; they 

ill the occasions, when differently marshaled, they fell upon 

ear, with tidings of the most joyful, or the most solemn im- 

^rt What wonder, then, that other languages, however rich, 

ious, and musical, seem to him in comparison cold and un- 

ling ? He may dwell for years in a strange land, and learn 

speak a new idiom fluently and well ; but whenever, as in 

darning or delirium, the fancy and the passions break loose 

tm the iron bondage of the will, the mind flies back to its first 

re, and again he hears and utters the sounds which have long 

m strangers to both tongue and ear. 
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But there are special reasons why we, whose native language 
is the English, should cherish it with peculiar pride and fond- 
ness. It is a badge of lofty birth, by which we claim descent, 
not from titled fools or princely rulllans, but from the bold, 
free, Saxon race — " a race born to be, in no land, hewers of 
wood or drawers of water," — surpassed it may be by others in 
grace, quickness, and dexterity — surpassed by none in honesty, 
earnestness, and fearless independence. Jit stands connected 
with ennobling historical associations^ xhe ancient Roman 
might extol his language, as the chosen organ of conquest and 
of empire, which had spoken in terms of irresistible authority 
to a subject world. Ours is a nobler boast. In English accents 
tyranny has heard its death-knell, and oppressed humanity hail- 
ed with joy the voice of the deliverer. But apart from these 
external advantages, the language which we speak challenges 
high admiration lor its intrinsic excellence. It possesses an ex- 
ceedingly rich and copious vocabulary ; and as it draws its 
resources at once from the Saxon and the Latin, it combines 
the simple fidelity of the one, with the polish and cultivation of 
the other. Without being remarkably distinguished for either 
subtlety or precision, and although certainly deficient in ease 
and lightness, it is nevertheless a language of extraordinary 
capabilities, energetic, grave, and manly, admirably fitted for 
the exhibition of practical truth, and eminently a language of 
business and business men. It is, perhaps, adapted rather to 
the wants of the statesman, and orator, aiid historian, than to 
those of the poet ; though as regards the expression of intense 
feeling, and the use of sublime imagery, it leaves the latter very 
little to desire. The highest praise which we can bestow upon 
it, is to say that it is worthy of the literature which it contains 
— a literature such, that if we were to exchange it for the ex- 
tant treasures of any other tongue, however much we nii^ht 
gain in particular departments, it can scarcely be doubted ttiat 
we must be losers on the whole. 

It is the way with some, when they get hold of a good thing, 
to mix up with it so much extravajjance and folly, that the 
whole ailair becomes ridiculous. Ii we consider attentively 
those pets, so cherished by their owners, and so laughed at by 
all the world beside, known under the familiar name of hob- 
bies, we shall find in general that they contain something just 
and true, thoi^h concealed under a rubbish heap of overlying 
absurdity. For example, the attainment and preservation 
of a pure English style, is in itself a commendable object 
of pursuit, but when taken up by a certain class of critics, 
it becomes a cenuine hobby. The people to whom we refer, 
are always exhibiting a restless and anxious solicitude, lest the 
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language should receive some detriment. A new word or a 
new phrase fills them with alarm. As the old Romans made no 
distinction between " hostis" and ^ peregrinus ;" so they, in judg- 
ing of words, look upon every stranger as an enemy, either an 
open foe or an insidious spy. In examining a recent publicar 
tion, they fall diligently to work, weighing every syllable and 
letter, placing sucn as have full weight on this side, and such 
as are too light on that : after which they tie them up in sepa^ 
rate parcels, labeled respectively, " Authorized" and ** Unau- 
thorized," to serve, when occasion offers, as the materials of 
some prospective review. But as regards the standard by 
which every literary effort must be tried, there exists among 
them a difference oi opinion. In general they are great stick- 
lers for authority ; they warn us against the errors and trans- 
gressions of the age, and bid us to return to the old models, to 
the writings of Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Addi- 
son, and Jonson. Now there are some who appear to have 
overlooked the fact, that the language of these writers is not in 
every particular the same, and who would therefore have us 
follow them all at once ; which, in the order of time, we can do 
well enough ; but in what other way the feat is possible, is by no 
means easy to make out. Others confine themselves to the 
usage of some single author* Thus Charles James Fox, in 
composing his history of England, took it for a rule to use no 
word which could not be found in Dryden. At first view we 
are amazed, when we see so singular an example of servility in 
literature, proceeding from one whose public career was an in- 
cessant struggle for freedom, both in opinion and in practice. 
But, on second thought, we have no difSculty in understanding 
how the man of active life should distrust his own judgment 
on matters purely literary, and should wish to shield himself 
from attack by taking refuge behind the aegis of superior au- 
thority. Others would have us use only those words and idioms 
in which standard writers concur — a very inconvenient rule, to 
say the least, since it requires you not merely to read the works 
of every standard writer, but, what is harder, to remember 
them. Others again refer us to the best authors of our own 
time, thus making present usage the ultimate appeal ; a principle, 
which although in the main unquestionably just, may yet, if 

Eressed too far, and taken without the modifications suggested 
y a thorough examination of the subject, become the source 
of considerable mischief. 

Thus we see that the purists are not in all respects agreed 
among themselves ; they unite, however, in keeping up a per- 
petual din about "purity," "corruption," "dangerous innova- 
tionit" " violated analogies," &c., &c., until our heads ache and 
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our ears are stunned with the uproar. The hapless cur, tired 
of bearing about the jingling burden which naughty urchins 
have fastened to his tail, at length turns desperately round to 
ascertain by ocular inspection the nature of the foe who hangs 
so close upon his rear. Even so may we, after long confusion 
and bewilderment, address ourselves in earnest to the inquiry, 
whence the outcry which has perplexed us hitherto ? what are 
its jnround and origin, its meaning and its tendency ? 

Obviously there are reasons wnich make it desirable that a 
nation's language should be uniform throughout all the divisions 
of its territory, and uniform also through successive historical 
periods. The contemporaneous existence of several different 
dialects precludes free communication and close adherence be- 
tween the members of the body politic, perpetuates local par- 
tialities and enmities, and fosters a dangerous separation of 
feeling and of action on questions of general interest. Nor is 
it less prejudicial to literary culture. That every dialect should 
have it own cultivation and its own writers, is commonly im- 
possible, and if possible, would be anything but advantageous. 
To this remark one exception must be made to suit the case of 
such a people as the Greeks, gifted with so rare a sense of art, 
that regardless of provincial rivalries and prepossessions, they 
brought all their dialects into the common stock, employing 
each in that department of composition, to which, by its pecu- 
liarities, it was best adapted. We can easily believe, that if 
our poets, English as well as Scottish, had used the Scottish 
dialect, the Doric of our tongue, in lyrical and pastoral poetry, 
our literature would have been the better for it. But who can 
suppose that any advantage would have followed, if Hume and 
Robertson, Scott and BaiUie, Wilson and Macaulay, had chosen 
their own rude northern speech in preference to the cultivated 
idiom of the Southron? It is clearly desirable that the literary 
men of a country should unite their efforts to rear the fabric of 
a national literature. But a multiplicity of dialects renders 
such a union less probable in the first instance, and less widely 
useful, when actually formed. For the chosen idiom, be it 
which you will, is of necessity a stranger to great numbers of 
the people, many of whom, prejudiced against it, or averse 
from the labor of acquiring it, will not read at all, while many 
others will but imperfectly comprehend what they do read. 
The consequences are much the same, if the literature of a 
country, or any considerable part of it, is contained in an obso- 
lete dialect: it might almost as well be in a foreign language. 
In either case, you cannot understand it without an effort which 
few are willing to put forth ; and when you have with toil and 
.weariness made out the meaning, the impression on your mind 
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ie much lesi clear and strong than that made by the words of 
your own vernacular idiom. It may be questioned, even, 
whether the case of an antiquated writer in our own language, 
!■ not worse for us than that of a foreign author. The style 
of the former strikes us at first as awkward and rustic ; nor is 
it always easy by subsequent study to overcome this first im- 
pression. When we take up a French or Grerman work, we 
are driven to seek the help of grammar and lexicon, without 
which we are unable at the outset to decipher any meaning. 
We thus fall into the habit of critical reading, and learn to 
master everything as we proceed. But if the work in hand be 
written in our own language, we are too apt to look upon a 
dictionary as superfluous, and while we know enough to make 
out our author's general drift, are therewithal content ; the 
exact form of his thought and the nice shading of his expres- 
sion being allowed to pass unheeded. How lew, among the 
countless readers of Shakspeare, have any clear understand- 
ing or just appreciation of some of his finest passages ? No 
one can doubt that the great authors of the Elizabethan age 
would produce a far more powerful impression on the reading 
public, if their works could be rendered into the current lan- 
guage of the day. 

It is plain that we cannot claim for our mother-tongue that 
character of immutability, which, according to the Romanists, 
appertains to their mother-church. If, as some appear to be 
persuaded, every change in the language implies corruption and 
degeneracy, it must have grown by this time wofully degene- 
rate and corrupt ; for it has been changing for centuries, and, 
so far as we can see, is changing still, ^ varium ac mutabile 
semper.^ If we go back to Anglo-Saxon times, the antiquaries 
assure us of a marked diversity oetween the styles of an earlier 
and a later period. The natural progress of society, the intro- 
duction of a new religion, the establishment of altered political 
relations, must of themselves have made the language of 
Edward the Confessor different from that of Hengist and 
Horsa. But beside the operation of these causes, we may 
trace the influence of the conquered Briton, and the victorious 
Dane. At length we see a complete revolution in words as 
"well as things, wrought by the permanent conquest of the Nor- 
mans. Slowlv, but surely, the languages of the victors and the 
vanquished jom in friendly union, and modem English stands 
revealed on the page of Chaucer. But even here we have not 
escaped from the dominion of change. The editions of our 
earliest poet furnish, in the glossaries by which they are ac- 
companied, the means of estimating how much has since been 
taken from, how much added to his ^ well of pure English 
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tmdefiled.'' Mr. Speghf s glossary, published in 1602, contains 
two thousand words, described as ''old and obscure;'' Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's includes three thousand five hundred words, found 
in the Canterbury Tales alone, which needed explanation in 
1798, the date of his edition. What is odd enough, Mr. Speght 
thinks it necessary to define a considerable number of words, 
such as " abandon," " excite," " menace," " malady," " revel," 
etc., which are now-a-days on everybody's tongue. 

In truth, it is absurd to expect that a nation's actual speech 
should continue on from age to ace, unaltered and unalterable. 
Words are not laws of the Medes and Persians, that they 
should be incapable of change. Like man, and all man's works, 
like the great frame of external nature, they are subject to mu- 
tation and decay. 

" Ut silTie, foliis pronot mutantis in annoe 
Prima cadunt ; ita vcrbomm vctuB intent setas, 
Et juvenum ritu florcnt modo nata vigcntque. 
* * * Mortalia facta pcribunt, 
Ncdom scrmonum stet honos ct grratia vivax." 

The memory of nations, as that of individuals, is imperfect, 
and this circumstance alone must occasion the disuse of many 
words. Dr. Skinner is of opinion, that setting aside all other 
causes of change, between two and three thousand words have 
been lost from sheer forgetfulness, since our language first had 
existence. But men are naturally inventive, and how restrain 
them from exercising their inventiveness, in creating new forms 
of expression, especially if circumstances prompt them to do 
that which they are apt enough to do without prompting? 
New modes of thinking and acting, new habits, new conditions, 
new discoveries, new ideas, call for corresponding modifica- 
tions of language. Without adopting new terms, or using old 
ones in senses hitherto unauthorized, we are often reduced to 
the utmost embarrassment, compelled to resort to lumbering 
and awkward circumlocutions, and unable after all our pains to 
express what we mean with tolerable clearness or precision. He 
who would know the nature and possible magnitude of these 
diflSiculties, may consult the works of modem Latin writers — of 
those in particular who have aimed most at elegance, while 
treating of subjects on which the modems have departed far- 
thest from the ancients. To convey all the ideas of the nine- 
teenth century in the words of the first, is certainly no easy 
problem. Yet he has a problem to solve of the same nature, 
and difiering onlv in the degree of difficulty, who would express 
the ideas of the nmeteenth century in the words of the eighteenth. 
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Unchanging uniformity in the spoken language of a country 
is out of the question, unless mental and social progress are 
arrested, and everything kept, as in China, from one generation 
to another, at the same dead level. Even then we cannot be 
sure of the efiect. The Arabs are in manners and culture what 
tbev were in the year 10 of the Hegira ; but the unlettered 
Bedouin cannot comprehend without interpretation the lan- 
guage of his Koran. Besides, a nation so situated is little likely 
to derive advantage from its older writers, if such it have ; of 
course, the reasons just alledged for deprecating change, lose 
all their force. 

In this jnevitable fluctuation of the spoken idiom, what is the 
duty of the literary man ? He who first uses a language in 
writing, has but one guide and model out of himself — the con- 
versation of that circle with which he is most familiar, or that 
which, from whatever cause it may be, he holds in the highest 
esteem. His style, accordingly, is formed on that of conver- 
sation, though probably not without some degree of license in 
departing from it. But a succeeding writer has before him not 
only the common usa^e of society, but also the practice of a 
well-known author. W hich of tlie two must he select as his 
great standard of reference ? Which follow most sedulously 
in the formation of his style ? If he prefer the former, and the 
same choice is made by his successors, then the written and 
the spoken language nourish side by side, giving and re- 
ceiving mutual assistance and support The speaker relies on 
the writer for direction and cultivation ; while the writer bor- 
rows from the speaker the favorite expressions of the time, 
vvhich he must consent to use, if he would produce the deepest 
effect on the public mind. But let us suppose that all writers, 
afler the first, neglecting the current usage of their day, form 
themselves strictly on the model of their great predecessor, and 
what now will be the result ? Plainly, that the written and 
the spoken language must depart farther and farther from each 
other, until the literature of to-day, speaking in the accents of 
an age long past, becomes unintelligible to ail but the initiated 
few. The style of books is then to the people at large an 
obsolete dialect. Literature ceases to exert its legitimate influ- 
ence on the popular mind, and the man of letters resigns his 
high vocation as a teacher of men, to become the oracle of a 
coterie. Yet more, to write a dead language with correctness, 
(and any language may be called so, when instead of living in 
the daily speech of men, it lies entombed in manuscript or 
printed volumes,) requires an ever- watchful attention to minutiae, 
which is exceedingly unfavorable to- independence and origin- 
ality. A habit of servility is contracted ; and he who is stri- 
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vingy as for life, to imitate the words of others, is likely to end 
by copying their thoughts. Let it not be said, that in forming 
our style on the spoken language, we expose ourselves to the 
same danger. As by mingling in society we involuntarily 
catch, and unconsciously repeat its tone, so we acquire the lan- 
guage of conversation, without the studied imitation, the per- 
EJtual word-mongering, which are necessary on the other plan, 
esides, the spoken idiom is always freeer and more flexible 
than the written ; it yields more readily to extension or modi- 
fication, and imposes less constraint upon the writer. A style 
formed from books alone is generally stiff and pedantic : on the 
contrary, a style formed from conversation alone, though it may 
be too light and familiar, is almost always easy and natural. 

But to exact a rigid and scrupulous adherence to an arbi- 
trary standard, is the characteristic of a purist. While wo 
agree with those who would make the actual language of soci- 
ety the basis of their style, we have no sympamy with those 
who proscribe all departure or deviation from it. Is it to be 
supposed that the language, in its present form, has all the ex- 
cellence of which it is susceptible ? Might we not gain greater 
copiousness and flexibility, without surrendering one advantage 
which we now possess? But we have already seen that 
changes, as they are certain from the universal law of nature 
are often desirable and necessary, in consequence of the alterei 
circumstances and relations of society. It will not be denie 
that these changes, as they indisputably do occur, must origir 
ate somewhere. Why, then, should they not come from th 
man of letters ? As an individual of the nation, his title t 
introduce new forms, is quite as good as that of any other in- 
dividual. But for this office he is eminently qualified by his 
pursuits and attainments. He knows the resources of the lan- 
guage, knows its deficiencies, and may therefore work intelli- 
^ntly and effectively, where others, groping in darkness, must 
fail oftener than they succeed. He knows, too, the laws and 
analogies of the language, the plan on which it is constructed, 
and can so adapt the additions and alterations which may seem 
requisite, that they shall harmonize with and support, instead 
of weakening or deranging the primitive edifice. Let him 
then exercise this ofHce, as one of those which belong to his 
peculiar calling. Such amendments as appear to him practi- 
cable, let him propose to the public, and urce them forward by 
the means which he has at his command. It generally adopted, 
the " usus, quem penes .... norma loquendi*' sanctions them, and 
they become law ; if not, they fall to the ground, fortunately 
or unfortunately, as the case may be; the proposer, at all 
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events, baa done what he could, and is not to be held responsible 
for the failure. 

We would not say anything here which should countenance 
rash and hasty innovations upon settled usage. Uniformity is 
an advantage in and for itself ; not indeed to be retained when 

£ eater advantages may be secured by parting with it ; yet, on 
3 other hand, not to be lightly sacrificed. No one should 
think of meddling with it, untu he has gained by long and care- 
ful study, a thorough insight into the real state, and means, and 
wants of the language. For the half-learned man to set lum- 
self up as director of the public taste, is equally ofiensive and 
absurd. Yet if those who are truly qualified will not make the 
alterations which are needed, the work must fall into the hands 
of sciolists and quacks, and we shall be deluged with innova* 
tions, which, as breaking in upon the established order and har* 
mony of the language, deserve the name of barbarisms. For 
snob a state of things, should it occur, we shall be indebted i: 
good part to those who blindly set their faces against ak 
change, be it ever so useful or necessary. 

We may fitly conclude this article with a few words on that 
plamie and eyesore to all purists, Thomas Carlyle. Critics who 
nnd in affectation the key to his peculiarities, know little of the 
man whom they are criticising. If one quality of his nature be 
more conspicuous than the rest, it is his contempt for every- 
thing hollow and deceitful, for ^the false, the plausible, and 
the half," and of course for all trickeries and clap-traps resorted 
to with the view of gaining notoriety. Were it otherwise, a 
man of his mark needs no such arts to bring him into notice ; 
not to say how improbable it is, that an author intent on pop- 
ularity should adopt a style which, beyond doubt, offends many 
more than it pleases. Nor can we ascribe uncultivated taste 
to one whose Ufe has been spent in enthusiastic studv of the 
noblest works of genius. That he has not fallen into ^is pres- 
ent style from inability to write effectively in that of other 
men, is evinced by the extraordinary vigor and eloquence of 
his earlier compositions, as for instance his Life of Schiller, in 
which few Carlylisms were yet apparent. Whatever we may 
think of the merits or demerits of his style, this at least is cer- 
tain, that he adopted it deliberately, because he regarded it as 
suited to the thoughts he had to utter, and required by the 
principles of taste justly understood. He wished to emanci- 
pate his native English from the chains which an age of tame- 
ness and servility had forged around it In the writings of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries, in the early youth of the 
language, he found an ease, and depth, and richness, which held 
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out the fairest promise of its maturity. But the influence of 
foreign models, themselves constructed on the narrowest prin- 
ciples, fettered its development, confining it like the Latin to 
the limited usage of polite society, and reducing it almost to 
the trim precision of the French. This change in the char- 
acter of our language, has been noticed and justly criticised 
by A. W. Schlegel. We conceive it to have been the object of 
Carlyle to escape from these self-imposed restrictions, and to 
return to that earlier freedom — ^the freedom of truth and na- 
ture — ^which we have unwisely exchanged for the trammels of 
a pretended art For his peculiarities of style wc have cer- 
tainly no s;revii penchant Many of them we would gladly dis- 
pense with ; many, which in him are not unbecoming, would 
De intolerable in any of his imitators. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, if in attempting to throw oflf the restraints of pre- 
scription and conventionalism, he should have erred upon the 
^her side, and shown too little regard for established usage. 
A e believe, however, that on the whole he has judged well and 
wisely, and has rendered essential service to our literature. 
No man, probably, has done more to release us from the 
thraldom of a narrowing criticism. By precept and by exam- 
ple, he has shown that speech is, and of right ought to be, sub- 
ordinate to thought — that an author's excellence is not to be 
measured by those lighter graces of style and utterance, 
so overvalued in a prosaic age — and that a solicitude to gain 
the name of cleverness, is by no means the highest motive 
which can actuate the man of letters. Great as Carlyle's influ- 
ence has been, it seems destined to become yet greater. Time 
and famiUarity will reconcile us to much that is repulsive in his 
style : but they can only increase the admiration which his va- 
rious learning, his firm grasp of thought, his purity and noble- 
ness of soul, his earnest and genuine feeling, extort from all 
who read his works. 
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MOUNT CARMEL. 

I. 
Old Rock, before thy wind-swept heigffat I muse, 

While memory wanden through the shadowy past : 
VisionB of childhood greet me, fitfhl hues 

Of boyish fimey, crowding thick and fast 
Twas thus in other years I gazed on thee-— 

Thy stoep reclining 'gainst the Northern sky — 
Now watched the summer clouds, which floated free 

Along thy brow, then melted from the eye : 
Now listened^ while thy snow-clad hills resound 
Amid the eager chase, to the deep-baying hound. 

II. 

O for the golden hours forever fled ! 

O for the fresh and dewy mom of life ! 
When the young soul, her new-fledged pinions spread, 

In trembling rapture sought the emulous strife 
Of rushing wings, and fluttering in mid air, 

Looked down in wonder on an unknown earth: 
Admired the frame of nature, passing fair, 

Rich in all forms of loveliness and worth. 
New scenes came thronging round the gazing boy. 
Instinct with glorious life, and radiant with joy. 

III. 

Yet what to thee the thoughts which in my mind 

Awake, as o'er thy rugged slopes I roam ? 
Or what to thee the golden ties which bind 

Thy name in menuny to my early home? 
Small heed hast thou of human love or hate. 

No softer feeling moves thy stony heart. 
No raging passion shakes thy lofty state : 

Enduring and sublime, thou dwell'st apart 
From men, their joys and griefs, and hopes, and jEean, 
Thy years revolving ages, and thy moments years. 

IV. 

Ilad'st thou but noted them, before thee here 

Strange scones have passed. In yonder tangled wood 
The Indiap oft has tracked the flying deer ; 

FuU often angled in the limpid floods, 
Which wind in light &r down like silver wires. 

In yon dark valley, where the waters glance. 
Gathered the red men round their council fires, 

To talk of war, and weave the martial dance. 
Hid in yon nook, impervious to the day. 
In ambiHh fv hii fbe, the Peqoot wanior lay. 
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V. 
Bat thoa hast heard amidst the startled shades 

The woodman's echoing stroke. In mortal pain 
The forest monarehs howed their stately heads. 

Reclaimed finom darkness, crowned with waving grain, 
The fields looked up rejoicing to the son. 

Hamlets and cities swarmed around thy hase, — 
Meanwhile belbra the in t r u de r s, one by one. 

Sunk the.stem warriors of the Indian race : 
Long years ago iqKm the passing gale 
Their last sad requiem sw^t, a fiiUen nation's wail. 

VI. 

Well hast thou home the siege of time, Old Rock, 

Vain against thee the might of that dread arm. 
Nor hail, nor beating rain, nor fiercest shock 

Of clashing tempest-winds, could do thee harm. 
Decay, who grinds to dust the works of art. 

And lays their makers in the silent tomb, — 
Who waves his sceptre o'er the crowded mart, \ 

And busy life gives place to lonely gloom, — 
From thee turns sullen : and old time, to hide 
His vain assaults, with moss o'erspreads thy rock-ribbed side. 

VIL 

Then say, what wonder if so brave a sight 

Recall the legends of a by-gone age? 
How earth-bom Titans scaled the empyrean height, 

And urged by conscious strength, essayed to wage 
War with dread Jove. From his Almighty hand 

Above, around, incessant lightnings gleam ; 
Vain were all earthly puissance to withstand 

Those arms of proof: yet they, though baffled, seem 
To tower like thee, bold and unyielding still, 
Undaunted, self-sustained, defying utmost ilL 

VIII. 

When Night, that brooded o'er a new-bom worid, 

Before the God of Day recoiled dismayed. 
Upon thy brow his first keen shafts were hurled. 

His first glad beams among thy foliage playeA 
So when the circling centuries have sped, 

When snaps the thread of fate, and Time must die, 
Hb rays shall greet thee in that hour of dread ; 

And as he sinks beneath the Western sky, 
Thy form unchanged his burning eye shall see. 
And his last ttflfonng look still fondly dwell on thee. 
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THE WOODSMAN. 

[CONCLUDBD.] 

Rbadkr I did'st ever loumey through an American wilder- 
ness T If not, then Terify art thou greatly to be commiserated 
— then hast thou never seen where Nature, in her chosen re- 
treats, rears her rude majestic temples — ^makes them insthict 
with life, and vocal with variously modulated melody. Now I 
do not mean those parsimonious patches of wood-land, which 
one mav see in these cultivated parts of New England — ^the 
dwarfish descendants of a mightier generation ; but go, in 
thought, with me, I pray thee, where Uie old ^ Anakims'' are 
vet in the land — ^to some secluded region, where the torturing 
band of modem improvement has never been. 

Here lies, dishonorably stretched upon the ground, some 
ancient forest-Methuselah. Half a century agone, his veins 
^ were full of lusty life,'' and he, no doubt. 



K 
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But alas I how low his head lies now. Already is he covered 
with the excrescences and greenness of decay, and a whole 
troop of ignoble plants and shrubs are fattening on his remains. 
What a chapter of excellent morals might be written upon this 
fallen Titan ! — ^how ^ one generation passeth away, and another 
cometh'' — how kingdoms rise, flourish, and wane away, and 
fall into shapeless ruins — how others spring up in the self-same 
place, draw life from the dust of their decay, and run the same 
round of glory and of dissolution ; but, gentle Reader, in con- 
sideration of thine own exceeding good abilities, I leave thee to 
make these reflections at thine own discretion, merely suggestinff 
that half an hour's soliloquy on this most important topic, will 
in most cases be amply sufficient 

Here is an aristocratic oak, rejoicing in his green old age, 
and lookine down with towering contempt upon all the modem 
upstarts below him. He was in the prime of life when Colum- 
bus landed with his band of adventurers upon this continent, 
and a vigorous stripling when Richard, the lion-hearted, fought 
the impious Turk on me plains of Palestine. Here is an ugly, 
misshapen dwarf, scarred with thunder, in very bad humor 
with all the world because of his own deformity — a decided 
misanthrope, and out of pure hatred to his species, he has 
knotted and gnarled his countenance into a scowl frightful as 
was ever worn by man or tree. 
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In such a sylvan scene as this it was that some half-christianized 
Druid stole his model for a Grothic abbey. There be your sab- 
lime arches, towering aloil full many a fathom, till they taper 
and melt away into me solemn obscure of their leafy canopy. 
There be your dim relimous lights, where the sun protrudes lus 
discolored rays through the dense foliage, reyealing the out- 
lines of mighty and majestic forms just sufficiently to arouse 
and awe the imagination. There be your alcoves, within whose 
sombre recesses what Divinities may not have their oracular 
abodes? There be your ivy-mantling vines, whose wizard 
folds wreathe the gray pillars in their verdant embraces. 

Now I fear there are multitudes of people in the land, wiio 
can discern in this patch of " heavy timber," not a single vestige 
of the huge abbey I have been rearing with so much pains— 
whose first Idea when coming to the premises would be, ^ what 
lots of saw-mill logs there are here," or, " what a nation sight 
of bother it would be to log up a clearing in these parts." AnA 
this leads me to make some observations on the utter lack of 
poetic sensibility in this dollar-and-cent age of speculation 
and — 

" But hark'ee, Jonathan, where's that story ?" 

That story ? Why, man, I havn't wandered from my sub- 
ject at all. These, with some unimportant alterations, are the 
very reflections that passed through the mind of Henry Upton, 
as he followed his Indian conductors through the wild solitudes. 
In truth, he did not manifest quite so much energy and spirit ai 
he ought to have done, when we consider his situation as hero 
of this sublime narrative. But he was, doubtless, totally uzh 
conscious that he was to be the chief personage in this most 
important story, or he would have acted out his real nature 
with all the vim and pathos which heroes always manifest in 
like circumstances, besides, I verily believe the Indians had 
entered into a kind of conspiracy to keep his true character 
incog, as long as possible, for they neither ran away with Rose 
or her mother, in which case he would have been compelled to 
run after them, and exhibit feats of daring, which should utterly 
astonish both spectators and readers ; nor did they suffer the 
lovers to walk so near together as to converse in that interesting 
language of symbols which Love ever knows how to employ. 
In short, so provokingly insipid a part did they force him to 
play, that he fell into many profound reveries upon things past, 
present, and future, which I shall not trouble myself to relate. 

The shades of night were gathering round their pathway, 
when as yet they had proceeded but a short distance from the 
hunter's cabhi. While they were preparing to take quarters 
for the night, a dark looking object was discovered in tne cen- 
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tre of a low bushy tree, which wore a very suspicious appear- 
ance. The ladies screamed, thinking it a catamount The 
elder Upton, deeply versed in the lore of Mather's Magnalia, 
judged it to be the devil, or at least a witch. The Indians, how- 
ever, appeared to view the matter diflferently, for they beckoned 
the animal, of whatsoever species it might be, to come down, 
but he shrank himself up into smaller dimensions, and seemed 
not at all inclined to obey the summons. An old chief then 
resorted to a more expressive intimation of his wishes by point- 
ing a gun at him. *' Don't shoot I don't shoot I" cried the voice 
ol the terrified Jcdediah Small, as he descended with vast 
agility from his hiding place. Having wandered away with a 
disconsolate air from the scene of his discomfiture, he had per- 
ceived a band of savages approaching, and observing a favor- 
ite maxim of his, that '* discretion was the better part of valor," 
he had hastily mounted this tree to shield himself from observa- 
tion. Satisfied with this fresh acquisition, the Indians made 
arrangements for passing the night where they were. Not 
daring to kindle a fire so near the scene of their depredations, 
they bestowed themselves and their captives into marvelously 
uncomfortable lodgings, and stationed vigilant sentinels around 
to jzuard them from surprise. 

Kesuming their wearisome journey on the morrow, they were 
sitting down to partake of a rude repast at noon, when a deer 
(which, for the sake of adding interest to my story, I will sup- 
pose to be the same one that had escaped Ephraim before) 
sprang across their line of march and was quickly lost among 
tlie stately trees which darkened the eastern highlands. Soon 
the eager huntsman appeared in the self-same track, preceded 
by his faithful dog. " You won't get away this time, without 
you jump over the Green mountains," said he, adding fresh im- 
petus to his flagging energy. The deer gradually bending his 
course towards the south, after running a few miles, turned 
round to fight the dog, like many a weak mistaken mortal, that, 
ceasing to fly from temptation, turns to dally with his destroyer 
— ^to yield — to die. The dog barked and the deer shook his 
horns at him in defiance — ^the dog took a nearer position and 
barked again — the deer in return made a desperate pass at him, 
and thus a contest most unprofitable for both parties was kept 
up, till a voice from the old hunter's gun-barrel announced the 
arrival of a messenger with full powers to settle all existing 
difficulties. 

** Take a dose of cold lead," said Ephraim, making a laree 
effort to be witty — *' it's the only medicine that cures all sick- 
ness and trouble." Thus having said, he selected such parts 
and parcels of the animal as suited his palate and his conven- 
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ience, and wrenching away the horns to keep for a trophy of 
his victory, he started for his humble dwelling. Whose home 
is dearer to himself than the woodman's hut 7 Behold where 
its low roof peers through the parted foliage I could it rise, ex- 
alted to the greatness and magnificence of a palace, its value 
would not be enhanced one groat in his estimation. And yet 
he did not somehow like the looks of his cabin. His heart 
foreboded that something had befallen it Besides, where was 
the little prattler, whose bright eye was ever the first to mark 
his coming, whose little voice was the first to herald his ap- 
proach ? He passed hastily through the half-opened door ; he 
rolled his eves around the room in speechless surprise, till they 
rested on the cold and mangled form of his darling boy. He 
passed his hands over his eyes, as if to shut out the horrid spec- 
tacle — but in vain, for imagination painted the bloody image 
vivid and distinct as reality. He dropped his useless venison — 
flung away the sylvan trophy he had won — seized hastily, yet 
with decent care, the body of his murdered child, and laid it 
away in another apartment ; then, having securely fastened up 
everv entrance, he snatched his ammunition and rushed from 
the door. He had a dim recollection of having seen a band of 
Indians somewhere, but thought it at the time an unimportant 
matter in comparison with the game he was pursuing. He 
stopped not to mark out a cautious and elaborate course of ac- 
tion, but dashed through the forests to the northward. There 
were mightier passions in his breast, than the mere excitement 
of the chase. Revenge and Love united ! What may they 
not — what have they not accomplished ! They have changed 
the torpidity of age to the energy of youth — added wings to 
extremest speed, lit up despair with the promise bow of Hope. 

Thus had he pursued his rapid course for a couple of hours, 
when his quick eye caught the vestiges of an Indian trail. 
Presently he discovered the place where he had beheld them 
dining. A piece of bone haa been negligently left on the spot, 
the foot-tracks were but partially obliterated, and a tiny wreath 
of smoke was curling up slowly from a piece of decayed tim- 
ber, upon which a spark of fire had fallen. He sat down to 
meditate. He was evidently pretty near the party — but what 
could he do ? — a single man against a score of vigilant and 
cunning sava^s I It was impossible to attack them by day. 
And now he began to consider his whole proceeding as rash — 
then went back to the davs of his first love, and remembered that 
he had stolen away the heart of a young and romantic girl — 
had enticed her away from her peacefiil home into the toils and 
perils of the wilderness. Was this the final catastrophe to which 
he had brought this dreadful drama ? For the first time in many 
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years the tears flowed freely down his stern features, and he put 
up an earnest prayer to the Grod of counsel for assistance in 
this his hour of need. Gradually he lapsed into that mood of 
mind, wherein the intensest feeling is mingled with the coolest 
determination — the most exalted courage with the greatest cau- 
tion ; a mood of mind which the pressure of circumstances 
frequently develops in souls of heroic mould. The remainder 
of the day he employed in constructing for himself a bow and 
arrows, that in the silence of the ensuing night the messenger of 
death mi^ht be unheard as well as unseen. Stealing onwards, 
towards the north, in the dusk of evening, he had proceeded 
three or four leagues, when he perceived a glimmering light at 
a distance. A hoarse gale from the soumem Atlantic was 
groaning noisily through the forest The clouds were moving 
slowly over the face of the sky in huge heaps and piles, suffering 
a star to peep through here and there, whose light seemed to 
have no other effect than just to show how very dark they were. 
Ephraim took a wide circuit and stationed himself on the other 
side of the fire, in order that the wind might bear the sound of 
his footsteps away from the party — then drew near to observe 
the situation of its individual members. On one side a slight 
tent had been constructed for the female captives, and an expe- 
rienced warrior was sitting near as sentinel — motionless aa 
though wrought out of marble. On the other, two young braves 
were guarding the remainder of the captives, who were placed 
at such distances from each other, that they could not conspire 
together in any plan for their own deliverance. The guns had 
been placed in the tent for protection from the weather. The 
rain now began to fall in large drops, and thus the combined 
voice of the elements and the dimness of the fire, served to 
protect the new comer against the keen sight and hearing of the 
savages. He drew near to the tent It was evidently neces- 
sary to secure or remove the old chief, since nothing within the 
precincts of the little camp would escape his experienced eye. 
but though Ephraim, from his youth up, had been a ^ man oif 
blood,^ yet had he never taken the life of a human being. And 
even as he stood by the tent of those he loved so well, and heard 
their voices appeal to him for aid, amid their broken slumbers, 
he hesitated to perform that office which ought to be the prerog- 
ative of God alone. But not long did he hesitate. The Indian 
sat upon a large fallen tree, with his back placed against a 
smaller one, that was living. He approached noiselessly behind 
him — seized him by the throat, that he might not alarm the 
rest by his cries — with the other hand, quietly drove his long 
knife to his heart, and then reaching his arms around those of 
his victim, fastened them together with his body to the tree, till 
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his last struggle with death should be finished. In the dim li^ht 
of the fire, as the dead man reclined against the tree with his 
eyes wide open, no one would have discovered that he was not 
as shrewd and observant a sentinel as before. There was one 
eye, which, although it affected to be half in slumber, marked 
this whole proceeding. Henry Upton had thrown aside his 
reverie, and had been thinking over a very good plan for deliv- 
ering himself and his companions from ^ durance vile ;" and it 
would undoubtedly have been crowned with success, had he 
known how to take the first two or three steps. Ephraim's next 
movement was to secure the guns in the tent These he re- 
moved to a place where such of them as he chose would not 
have their priming injured by the rain. He was approaching 
the other captives, with equal caution, for the purpose of recon- 
noitering, when Henry's keeper started to replenish the almost 
extinguished fire. Ephraim glided up, cut the thongs that 
bound the captive, and directed him to go and divert the atten- 
tion of the other sentinels, while he himself was liberating Jedc- 
diah. This charitable object accomplished, he stepped lightly up 
behind the savage, and catching a fold of his blanket, wrapped 
it over his head, to stifle any articulate sounds he might see fit 
to utter. His gun was then taken away and himself was 
gagged and bound with the same thong which had bound his 
captive, and was led away to a secure place. Suddenly an 
appalling yell rose through the air, roused up distant echoes 
from their hiding places, and brought every sleeper involun- 
tarily to his feet At length the fire had been revived, despite 
the rain, and the slaughter of the chief and removal of the guns 
discovered. The sentinel who had made this discovery was 
making an animated harangue to the rest of the Indians, who 
were utterly confounded at these unexpected occurrences. He 
pointed angrily to the tent, then rushed in with lifted tomahawk. 
At this instant, a concise speech from Ephraim's rifle put an 
end to his impetuosity and anger. The remainder of the 
party turned towards the quarter whence the report proceeded, 
ashamed to be repulsed by so small a number. But armed 
merely with hatchets, they fousht very unequally against bay- 
onet and ball — for the intrepid wife of the woodsman loaded 
their pieces as fast as they were discharged. Wearied at length 
with the fruitless contest, after most of their number had been 
wounded or slain, they broke away from their encampment 
towards the north, with a yell of disappointment. One of them 
discovered near by the identical bow and arrows which Burke 
had himself made the day before. Like the Parthian, he turned 
as he fled, and launched an arrow into the breast of him that 
fashioned it. 
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The storms of the niffht had passed away with its darkness. 
On a rude litter, which Henry had hastily constructed, the hunts- 
man was placed, with his race towards the newly-risen sun. 
The wound from the arrow was mortal, and the moment of dis- 
solution was rapidly drawing nigh. 

** Bring hither," said he, ** the Indian who was gagged and 
bound. Why did my red brethren," asked the dyins man, 
^ steal away my squaw and children, and murder my baby 7" 

'^ Sassine'tt," replied he, mournfully, ''Sassinett had many 
sons and daughters ; but they were all slain by the pale faces. 
Then Sassinett told his braves to go and get some pale faced 
children to fill up those places in his wigwam which their big 
guns had made empty." 

^ Go in peace, my brother," said the other, cutting the cords 
that bound him with his last remaining strength. ** And now, 
Mary,^ said he to his wife, ^ repeat for me some verses from 
the good book, and sing some of your old hymns, before I 
die.** Then she spoke to him out of one of the Prophets, about 
the ** man of sorrows, that was acquainted with grief," and how 
he said of himself, •* I am the way — the truth — the life" — how 
he said, in another place, that whosoever would, might take of 
the water of life freely — how he blessed the thief on the cross 
— and how o^e, in that book, had recorded of himself in the 
full confidence of faith, '' when I go through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil — for thy rod and thy staffs 
they comfort me." Then in a voice, rendered doubly plaintive 
by her own exceeding sorrow, she sang an old familiar hymn 
to a simple and touching tune ; and while its last prolonged ca- 
dences were dying away on the morning air, amid the wild and 
silent woods, his spirit returned to Him who gave it They 
dug a humble grave beneath a great oak, and buried him in it — 
fit resting place for the roving hunter. Young Henry com- 
posed these simple lines of poetry on this mournfiil occasion, 
out whether it was done impromptu, or sometime afterward, or 
whether it was meant for an epitaph or not, I do not know — in 
fact I never heard. 

THE UUNTSMAN'8 GRAVE. 

O reel thee, Huntsman, from thy weaiiaomc life, 

In the sweet quiet of this woodland tomb, 
Where Passion's noise, and fierce Ambition's strife, 
Biay never come ! 

Above thy mould shaU many a sylvan flower 

Rear its frail stem and bow its droopin^r head, 
And clambering wood-bines fbnn a nutic bower 
To guard the dead. 
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The giant oak, wide o*er the lonely heath, 

That wraps thy clay, his tqiieading boughs shall wave ; 
And fling his autumn leaves, a funeral wreath, 
Upon thy grave. 

Thou shalt have music, such as may beseem 

The dead — ^wind-music, thrilling now and clear ; 
Now lulled to harpings low, that like a dream 
Fall on the ear. 

Here we, ifdiom thou hast loved, full oft shall stand. 

And talk of thee, how kind and true and brave, 
And hope to meet thee in that better land 
Beyond the grave. 

Now as to the sequel of this tale. I suppose that all will im- 
mediately guess what it will be. How Henry Upton married 
Rose Burke— how they lived long and happily together — ^how 
they saw their children of the third and fourth generation, and 
finally, how all the respectable inhabitants of those parts are 
either their immediate descendants, or very nearly related to 
them. Nor let it be supposed that this wandering narrative is 
whoUy without a moral. If it bring thee, gentle Reader, to 
realize better than before of what hetrogeneous elements the 
substrcUum of the population of all new settlements is compo- 
sed, the folly of eccentricity and vanity, and particularly the 
toils and sufferings of our ancestors in preparing for us the 
goodly land in which thou dwellest, then is not my labor utterly 
m vain. 



SONG. 

« BiTTBR and chilling, 
Tlie breath of the wintry Past, 

Sweeps over me, killing 
ITie buds of joy with its ruthless blast" 

" Gloomy before me 
The Future his pall hath q>read. 

And shadows hang o'er me, 
That thrill my soul with a nameless dread. 

Not of to-monow 
Then think, nor of yesterday. 

Would'st live without sorrow? 
live in the present ; 'tis thine ahray. 
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THE SONG OP THE DRYADS. 

Wm are sUten joined foreyer. 
By the ties that none can tever ; 
In the shady woods we roam. 
Glens and fountains are oar home. 
Beauteous wreaths we intertwine 
With the rosemary and Tine, 
Trailing in the gentle breeze, 
As we glide among the trees. 



With the 'golden King of Day,' 
Faithfully we wend our way. 
When the gladee are paved anew 
With the diamond beads of dew. 
Nor until the vesper star 
Riaet o'er the hills afar. 
May we sleep among the flowers, 
FUlowed in our rosy bowers. 

Wreathed with dewy crystal drops, — 
Shaded by the tangled copse, 
In the fountain's sparkling brink, 
Where the wavelets rise and sink. 
At the dancing stars we gaze. 
Tuning soft our rural lays ; 
Whil? pale Luna faintly gleams 
Through the boughs in silv'ry stream9. 



Round the sacred laurel tree 
In unbroken company. 
Utter we our pscans loud. 
Ringing through the silent wood. 
Gaily sporting on the lawns. 
Ere the saffron morning dawns, 
Down the dell and o'er the lea 
Do we trip in lightsome glee. 

Through our woody haunts we roam 
Where intrusive feet ne'er come : 
Drinking from the tinkling rill 
In the cbaliced daflbdil. 
In our leafy, sylvan fanes. 
Where the God of Nature reigns. 
Kindle we our altar fires. 
With a zeal that never tires. 



SCRAPS, 

niOM A OATHERER's IfOTE-BOOK. 

" It shall not ben of philoaophic, 
Ne of physike, ne termes queinte of lawe, 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe." 

vu. 



Chaucer* 



What a morning ! A drizly rain is oozing down from the 
dull, leaden clouds, that canopy the whole firmament, melan- 
choly mists hide the distant hUls, the trees hang their dripping 
leaves in disconsolate stillness, and the muddy earth, checkered 
with pools of foul water, warns the looker-on not to venture 
out of doors. As sturdy old Ben says :— - 
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** It is, methinkfl, a morning full of fate, 
It riseth slowly, as her sullen car 
Had all the weights of sleep and death hang at it 
She is not rosy-fingered, bat swollen black ! 
Her face is like a water turned to blood ; 
And her sick head is bound about with clouds, 
As if she threatened night ere noon of day. 
It does not look 09 if it would have a hail 
Or health wiwh^d m tf , as on other moms !*' 

It is precisely the weather to make a man feel uncomfortably 
ffloomy ; it .matters not how pure your life may be — and if it 
has been impure the worse for you — how conscientious you 
have been in the discharge of your duties, how devoted to your 
studies, a morning like this will make you lay down your 
book, and gaze on at the sad-vestured clouds, and think — and 
think of past blunders and mishaps, till your head throbs with 
vexation, or sinks down with melancholy ; it will bring up 
before you the recollection of wasted time and opportunities, of 
crimes or follies ; it will fill your mind with unpleasant fore- 
bodings — the uncertainty and sorrow of life, the vanity of 
human expectations, and the treachery of earthly friendships, 
till existence itself seems almost a burden, and you begin to 
reflect upon the most eligible mode of dying — pistols or prussic 
acid, water or burning charcoal. It makes me think of fune- 
rals, and speaking of funerals, by the way, reminds me of an 
incident ttxat occurred at one of which I was a witness, not 
long ago. 

It was in the pleasant spring-time, and in a little country vil- 
lage, that the incident of which I speak took place. An aged 
woman — she was nearly ninety years old — had died, and was 
to be buried on the ensuing Sabbath. The Sunday came, and 
clear and bright was the morning, and nearly all of the villagers 
came forth to join the procession as it advanced slowly t»ward 
the grave-yard. It was a quiet place, that home of the depart- 
ed — shaded on one side by a woody hill, and on the other by 
huge old trees, relics it was said of the primeval forest. The 
person who was to be buried, was, with one exception, the last 
of her generation ; of those whom in her first days of woman- 
hood she had known as babes, many had gone before her, and 
the rest were now gray-haired old men ; and of her own child- 
ish playmates, but one was left This was an aged, palsy- 
stricken man, and he had tottered forth to the funeral with the 
rest We stood around the ^ave ; the children, the grand- 
children, and the great-grandchildren of the deceased were 
there» but among them all there appeared little of grief. And 
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why should there ? When we think hardly of those who weep 
not at the departure of relatives that were ripe in age, and had 
lived out their full complement of years, we do wrongly ; for 
what is this world to those who have lost the capability of 
enjoying it, for whom its sorrows only are left. 

** The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here, 
Are enough for life's woes, full enough for its cheer." 

Besides, there are other obiects that will, and must, and 
should occupy the minds of the young or the mature ; new 
cares, new friendships, new loves, must share, nay often- 
times fill the places of the old, and when gray-haired age 
falls asleep, why should wc mourn? For those who thus 
lie down in the grave, the day with all its toils are past, and 
niffht courts them to quiet and repose. Blame not then the 
relatives because they wept not as those who may not be 
comforted. They were sad, indeed, for they remembered the 
many happy hours which had fled, while she, whom they were 
consigning to her last home, lived and moved among them — and 
solemn, for Death is always so. 

But for that old man the case was far different ; the last me- 
mento of his own young days was gone ; he was in very deed 
alone in the world, and as they were filling up the ^ravc — he 
wept And then he turned and walked, with his feeble steps, a 
little way off, till he came to two old moss-covered grave- 
stones, that stood side by side. With trembling hands he re- 
moved the long grass that grew around and almost hid them 
from the sight — for they were old-fashioned and short, and 
time had sunk them deeper in the earth and turned them from 
their once erect position — and bending down he looked earn- 
estly upon them for a moment, and I saw a tear roll down his 
furrowed cheek as he raised himself up and exclaimed, ^ Ah ! 
well-a-day I There lie my poor old father and mother ; fifly 
years ago I buried them. Well ! well ! there will be room 
enough for me there — soon P' He moved away and disappear- 
ed in the departing crowd, and when, late the next autumn, I 
again visitea the church-yard, by the side of those two ancient 
graves there was a third, newly made, and a glaring white 
torob-stone told me that the old man was resting there. 

VIII. 

Once more. Reader, for the last time, I introduce you to my 
room and my companions. A sultry summer afternoon, but 
the old elms throw a grateful shade here, and the open win- 
dows readily admit the cooling breeze. They were all there. 
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Weston and Harland, Rowley, Davison, and myself. The 
first two were smoking in silence, Rowley and Davison were 
engaged in a noisy discussion, and I was thinking of — ^no mat- 
ter what — ^perhaps the man in the moon, as connected with the 
subject of tides. But it was impossible to continue in a state of 
abstraction long; the conversation between the disputants 
abovementioned becan^e momentarily more vehement, and as 
Rowley's voice grew loud, Weston at length exclaimed : 

" Why, Harry, what the deuce are you so earnest about V 

** Earnest ! isn't it enough to make one earnest ? Here's 
Ned, now, has heard somebody say that Kit North is inferior 
as a writer and a critic to that ridiculous, unintelligible, mys- 
tery-seeking Carlyle ! I beg your pardon, Frank, I believe you 
are something of an admirer of Carlyle's, and indeed so am I, 
but every man in his proper place, I say." 

•* A strange stand you have taken, Harry," replied Weston ; 
" if you had affirmed that Macaulay is superior to Carlyle, I 
should not have been surprised, for there are very many who, 
delighted with his nervous style and puzzled by his novel para- 
doxes, are willing to place the former above every other writer 
in the English tongue. But how you can claim tor Wilson the 
place you have assigned, is really worth knowing." 

" Well, Frank, where has Carlyle shown such iust apprecia- 
tion of poetic merit as we find scattered throughout Wilson's 
productions ? What one criticism of his is comparable with 
the article on Wordsworth ? What has he effected for English 
literature ? Nothing ! He has rather debased it, by causing a 
thousand imitations of his ridiculous style. But beyond this, 
what influence for good does he exert upon the heart? It 
would be hard to tell. And now turn to the ' Winter Rhap- 
sodjr* of Christopher North ; read attentively — ^but I need not 
say that, for you cannot help it — the tales of the * Holy Child,' 
and of the storm-overtaken lovers, then peruse the story of 
Lucy of the Fold, in the Hints for the Holidays — I might men- 
tion more, but I will not — and if you do not lay down the book 
a * sadder yet a wiser,' yea, a better man — the poetry of na- 
ture's truth can have no effect upon you. I tell you, Frank, 
* albeit not given to the melting mood,' I have felt a tear upon 
my cheek, when poor Lucy was laid in the grave, and I" — 

" Pshaw ! Deuce take such sentimentality," interrupted Har- 
land, passinff his fiingers through his hair ; '' I've no doubt, 
Harry, but that you would read Childe Harold, and the Corsair, 
and the Prophet of Khorassan, and the Fire- Worshiper, and 
never think of being uncomfortable, while you would pule a 
week over Highland Mary and Lucy of the Fold. Now that's 
all deyvilish nonsense." 
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^ Harlfiuid,'' said Rowley, ^ I should think you might make a 
poet, eh 1 Now be frank and confess it Have you not, now 
and then, sacrificed somewhat on the shrine of the Muses ?" 

Mark made an effort to look disinterested as he replied, 
" Well, you ?iave hit it there ; but Fve given up the lyre lately, 
and only occasionally scribble a sonnet to some lady fair, Miss 

T , for instance, or Miss W • I remember an acrostic 

that I wrote to the latter, beginning*' — 

•* Oh ! never mind repeating it," exclaimed Davison, glancing 
nervously towards the door, " we can imagine its beauty with- 
out much trouble !" 

Harland drew himself up with an offended air, but observing 
that the whole company were smiling, he relaxed his counte- 
nance, and silently threw himself back in his chair. 

" And now, Rowley," said I, ** let us know what you have 
to say more about Professor Wilson.** 

** rshaw, Dick, everything I was about to remark has been 
driven out of my head by this confounded interruption. This, 
however, I can say, that as an honest and acute critic, as a pure 
English writer, as exerting a powerful sway over the passions 
and feelings of his readers, Professor Wilson is at present un- 
equaled, or at least unsurpassed." 

" But, Harry," said Weston, " where does he exhibit the ex- 
tensive, all-embracing learning, the deep reflection, the lofty 
mind of the philosopher ? Which of his productions displays 
that keen investigation of the most mysterious of earthly things 
— the human heart — that may be found in any volume of Car- 
lyle's works?" 

" Philosopher ! with a vengeance ! It is to be hoped that Kit 
North never will give himself up to the self-styled philosophy 
of the Transcendentalists. Its mystic jargon has no charms 
for him ; its lofty pretensions he views in their true light ; and 
their much boasted * reason^ and * understandingj with him, 
must bow to plain common sense. He is a disciple of the Eng- 
lish, not of the German school, and the alluring umntelligibility of 
tlie latter has failed to draw him away from the former. Huge 
words, high sounding sentences, beautiful but baseless theories, 
gorgeous visions, fail to overpower him — their want of sub- 
stance is too apparent. It is for this, in part, that I admire him ; 
and here too, I think, has Carlyle shown a lamentable deficiency, 
seduced as he has been by his love of the German writers, into 
an imitation of their affected, incomprehensible style. The 
complaint, you know, is an old one, but it is also just. Knowl- 
edge of the human heart ! Alas I Frankly, you must have 
read Wilson in a strange manner, to bring against him the 
charge of failing here. He does know the heart ; the heart of 
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the ploughman as well as that of the noble, and he exhibits it 
well in all its windings — in virtue and vice, in love and hatred, 
in joy and sorrow. He has watched, too, the turns of human 
life, and how sadly, yet how well, does he depict them ! Take 
one example — the quotation is long, but I will read it : — 

' Ha ! a splendid equipage witli a coronet I and out steps, handed by her eliitc<l 

husband, a high-bom, beautiful, and graceful bride. Tliey ait^ making a tour of the 

lakes, and the honcj-moon hath not yet filled her horns. * » * How they hixnv 

towards each other, the blissful pair ! bHnd in tlieir passion to all the sconcry tli( y 

eame to admire, or beholding it but by fits and snatches, with eyes tliat can sw 

only one object of mutual adoration. She hath already learnt to forget father and 

mother, and sister and brotlier, and all the young creatures like herself — evrry one — 

that shared the pastimes and the confidence of her virgin youthhood. With her, us 

with Genevieve, 

All Uioagbtfl, all pantoni, all delights, 

Wbatcvcr sUra tbls nKNrtal frame, 

All arc but mioiiitcrB of love. 

And feed bis sacred flsme. 

< And will this holy state of the spirit endure? No— it will fade, and fade, and 
&de away, sunset after sunset, so imperceptibly, so unconsciously, m like the «hurt- 
ening of the long summer dayg, that lose minute after miuute of the liffht, till 
ugain toe hear the. yellow leaves are rustling in autumnal evenings tliat tlio hr^irt 
within that snow-dnftcd bosom will not know how great has l>cen the change, till 
all of a sudden it shall be told tlic truth, and with a shiver of despairing agony, {vv{ 
that all mortal emotion, howcvcT paradisiacal, is nothing but tlie shadow of a dream !' 

" Is there not power in that sketch, Frank, and agony in the 
thrice sad conclusion? And then turn to his pictures of hum- 
ble Scottish life — an arena where none can compete with him 
but Robert Burns — and you cannot help but love him, for his 
very nationality. But how genial his humor ! — if, * as doctors 
say,' laughter promotes the digestion, no reader of Kit North 
need fear an indigestion. 

" His searching but just critical powers, his now playful, now 
4Stem, gloomy, and powerfully poetic fancy, his knowledge of hu- 
man life, his learning, his humor, his pathos, his versatility, have 
gained for him a station which another will not easily usurp." 

"Yet," said Weston, "Carlyle certainly surpasses him in 
nearly all of these requisites. Learning ! What living man in 
that equals Thomas Carlyle ? True, he delights not, like Ma- 
caulay, in displaying it wherever he can do so with decency, or 
without. But there is a silent current of it running through all 
his writings, a current which allures not the ear and eye by 
noisy babbling and vain glitter, but majestically roils on its 
calm depths, imparting life and richness to the whole. (Zounds ! 
what a metaphor I) The lore of the East and North, of the 
classic lands, and of the modern languages, is as familiar to him 
as that of the English tongue. All books, 'both great and 
small,' he seems to have read, and read with the intellect and 
understanding. If you would test his critical powers, read that 
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one article on Bums. He does not stand afar off and examine 
with a mental telescope the poet's petty peculiarities, but he 
enters, as it were, into his very being ; hears with Aw ears, and 
sees with his eyes, the man as he was ; he becomes conversant 
with him, traces his path from the first budding of his faculties to 
their maturity and decay ; watches the incoming of his percep- 
tion, the dawning of his ideas, his relations to the world around 
him, and the influence of that world upon his own soul. And 
then, thus prepared for his task, he comes before the reader* 
and with all the energy of our strong Saxon tongue, makes 
known the result. The consequence is, that his criticisms nev- 
er have been equaled. Read the article headed 'Voltaire.* 
When has the character of the high-priest of infidelity been 
elsewhere drawn like that? Do you not almost see before you 
the gaunt form of the ^persijleurj with his restless eye and thin, 
sneering lip ? I might particularize farther, but it is unneces- 
sary.*' 

** Yet there is one thing more, Frank. What would you say 
of his philosophy ?" 

" The old objection, Rowley, not fully brought out, and but 
half insinuated ; hang it ! I believe with Jonson, 

' There is no taste in this philosophy ; 
'Tis like a potion wliich a man should drink, 
But turns his stomach with the sight of it !' 

However, I will try to give you an idea of what I think upon 
the subject, though I fear that my notions may be almost as 
muddy as those of the most ultra American transcendentalist. 
I do not believe in Carlyle's philosophy, and why ? because I 
cannot fully understand it. I have no doubt but that he has a 
conception of what he means, but till I share in that concep- 
tion, I cannot assent to his doctrines. I do not disbelieve them, 
for I know not what they are, and till I do know, I shall be con- 
tented with the orthodox creed. Sartor Resartus I have care- 
fully perused. I found therein many novel ideas, many excel- 
lent aphorisms ; but the philosophical theory which it may con- 
tain, is as unintelligible to me as the language of the Choctaws. 
There is, however, one point which I understand and cordially 
approve. It may not be very novel, but nowhere else have I 
seen it so earnestly enforced as in the writings of Carlyle. It 
is the recognizing a brother, formed in the image of the same 
God, in every individual of the human race — the spirit of 
universal love. I do believe that no one can read carefully and 
impartially the works of Carlyle, and not feel, sensibly, when 
he has finished, the change which they have eflFected upon his 
heart. He will find that they have taught him to pity, not hate 
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his fellow-men, for their crimes and follies ; to look upon the 
poor and degraded, not with disgust, but compassion ; to use 
one of your own sentiments, Harry, to scorn the action, while 
he grieves over the actor. He will learn from them to despise 
meanness, hypocrisy, falsehood, and all vice ; they will teach 
him that w)ien others are striving to do him wrongs ilie injury 
must and will recoil upon the heads of the wrong-doers^ so long 
as he is himself upright and stedfast, and they will fill his breast 
with a kind of sorrowful love, even for his deadliest enemies ; 
they will tend to remove from his bosom all hatred, malevo- 
lence, untruth, and evil desire, and to plant there instead, love, 
compassion, truth, and probity; in a word, to cause him to 
strive to prove himself a man, the express image of the Most 
High. Such is a part of their influence upon me heart ; and I 
believe that they are calculated to exert an influence equally 
beneficial upon the mind. They expand its views, and create 
in it a tendency to contemplate the whole, while it neglects not 
the parts ; to examine a subject in all its relations, instead of 
considering its bearing upon some individual point alone, thus 
showing that that which at first sight appeared a disadvantage, 
viewed comprehensively may be a lasting benefit ; removing 
false impressions gathered from isolated instances, and bringing 
fairly to our knowledge the general good and the general evil. 
Besides" — 

" Heigh-ho ! Frank," ejaculated Davison, " that speech is get- 
ting rather boreous ; don't be ofiended now — I only wished to 
drop a friendly hint." 

" Go on, Frank, go on 1" exclaimed Rowley ; " Ned, Til be 
hanged" — 

" Havn't the least doubt of it, Harry, not the least ; but then 
that's a minor consideration ; now you must admit that" — 

"The deyvil!" cried Harland, looking at his watch, and 
snatching up his hat, he disappeared instanter. 

X. 

There is a song of old Izaak Walton's, to be found in the 
Complete Angler, the chorus of which runs thus : 

*' Bright shines the sun ! play, be^jr^ara, play ! 
How's 8C1UPS enough to acnre to-day." 

Are you ready, reader, to echo the sentiment of the concluding 
line ? Well, be it so. For these three summer months we have 
turned over the pages of the Note-Book toother — ^there are yet 
many leaves remaining, but we arc both mclined to think that 
we have seen enough, and so— the Scraps are ended. Three 
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summer months ! It does not seem thus long, for it has been 
the season of verdure, and flowers, of singing of birds, of sun- 
ny skies and of soft breezes, and with us it has also been the 
season of youth and love and hope, and time flies all too swiftly 
then« — ^but the months have indeed passed away, and autumn is 
fast coming upon us. When we first met, the May flowers had 
hardly fallen, and the songsters were just building their nests ; 
but now, the swallows are seeking another clime, and the faded, 
yellow leaves of the willow are strewing our walks. The 
meadows and gold- waving grain fields have yielded their tribute 
to the husbandman, — the fruit trees are dropping their rich pro- 
duce, and the grape clusters are beginning to assume a purple 
tint. The deep azure of the heavens, also, has changed to a 
dusky hue, and the landscape wears the sober aspect ol declin- 
ing maturity. And while nature has been thus busy, what, O 
reader! hast thou been doing? Perhaps stedfastly pursuing 
the path of industry ; hope, enthusiasm, and honorable ambition 
sustaining you in all your labors ; and, perhaps, you have given 
yourself up to idleness, folly, or crime. Well, whatever your 
course may have been, its consequences are yet to come, and 
alas for you ! if you are to meet them with an unclean con- 
science. " Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, 
ever- working universe ; it is seed-grain that cannot die ; unno- 
ticed to-day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan-grove, 
perhaps, alas ! as a hemlock forest after a thousand years." 

But, softly, I am getting somewhat too censorious for a part- 
ing friend. Ha ! that was a chilly gust through the open win- 
dow, and the flame of the lamp leaps and bends aside, as if but 
another breath were needed to extinguish it. That clock just 
striking has a gloomy sound. One — two — three, — seven — ten — 
twelve, — twelve o'clock. Let us take a look out, and glance at 
the sky, if these thick-spreading elms will allow us ; a cloudy 
night, but there are broken places now and then, and yonder 
high — high up a single star is beaming through the masses. 
Another chill blast from the northwest, and we must fain close 
the casement. 

There is indeed something sad to me in this leave-taking; 
the preparing of these papers for the reader has afforded to me 
many pleasant hours ; it has brought back to my mind old 
friends, some of whom are now far distant, others who are in 
their graves, and others still, over whose memory I would 
gladly draw the curtain of oblivion. It has made the past, pre- 
sent to me ; and oflen have I meditatively laid down my pen, 
and held communion with happy reminiscences, till the shades 
of evening or the midnight clock hath startled me from my 
reverie. Such hath it been to me, and if, reader, the result has 
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afforded to you a gratification for some few idle moments, I 
shall remain contented. I have but one parting injunction — the 
Note-Book may again be opened, and should you recognize its 
contents in another form, let the secret be ever buried in your 
own bosom. 



SABBATH EVE. 

I LOVE to count these Sabhath dajs, 

Hafltening on : 
To aoc, in sunset's golden blaze, 

Another gone : 
And, with soft twilight's witching spell, 
Fly hi to scenes loved long and well. 

Blest Sabbath Eve I how dear to mo 

Thine every hour ! 
Right joyfully I welcome thee. 

For thou hast power 
To calm awhile my longing soul — 
Its chainlcss wishes to control 

Dear memories of hours *' lang sync" 
Crowd o*cr my heart : 

Again bright flowers we fondly twine ; — 
Too soon to part ! 

Sweet night ! thou mind*8t me of tlic joy 

Time cannot dim, nor Death destroy ! 

And oh ! how oft my soul is crossed. 
This calm, sad even. 

With thoughts of those from earth I*vc lost. 
To find in Ueaven : 

They beckon me, with shadowy hand. 

To meet them in that spirit-land. 

Soon will I join your shining band. 

Ye true-hearted ! 
Soon will I clasp thy gentle hand, 

Dear departed ! 
How blessed this weaiy world to leave. 
In thy calm hours, mild Sabbath Evb! 



Cu 
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A CONFIDENTIAL LETTER ON GHOSTS. 

Dear Mr. Editor, — not Messrs. Editors, — for with you all in 
your official capacity, I have nothing to do. But f have a 
v^ord for the private ear of yoUf Sir, on whom falls the griev- 
ous task of preparing for the public eye this particular number 
of our college bantling, and on whom is to come down all the 
odium of such communications as shall fail to please the 
fastidious taste of this and that one of its erudite readers; 
while all the glory connected with such as shall pass unscathed 
the fiery ordeal, is to irradiate not your individual brow, which 
has been so painfully knitted day and night over your critical 
labors, — but the general ' os frontis* of The Editors corporate. 

Just at this present writing, I may say, with the Colonel, in a 
late number of the New Mirror, " my idiosyncracy is a pas- 
sion for individual proximity." My mind "runs friendsnip- 
wise," and I " would fain be familiar — with one at a time." To 
tell the truth, even / am not superior to the ordinary weak- 
ness of human nature ; and there is * something on my mind* of 
which it yearns to unburthen itself. My first design was to 
call on you personally, and communicate face to face; but 
maturer thought decided me to address you this epistle, which 
you will please to consider strictly " private and confidential." 
Read, then, my confession, and sympathize with what you may 
consider my weak credulity ; but see that you turn not traitor 
and reveal it to the world, unless you would summon up visions 
of more horrifying spectres than ever * made night hideous' to 

Your Humble Servant. 

I am one of those who delight in looking back to the bright 
days of childhood, and in chewing over again * the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies,' with which the mind once was filled. 
As Charles Lamb expresses it : — 

" In my poor mind, it Is most sweet to muso 
Upon the (lays gone by ; to act in thought 
Past seasons o*er, and be again a child." 

There is a pleasure, mournful though it may be, in thinking 
over the thousand and one superstitions, whether of a sad or 
joyous nature, which it was then so easy to believe implicitly. 
The world had not so chilled me with its cold realities, but that 
some gleams of poetry would find a resting place on the un- 
stained tablets of my soul, and thus shed perpetual sunlight 
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over the whole moral and intellectual nature. It was delight- 
ful to think the world and all it contained was so good, and 
that it would be so easy to possess it when I came to oe a man. 
And why not ? Was it not bounded by the horizon just be- 
hind the hills, a little way off from my father's cottage door ?— 
those hills on which the ends of the rainbow used to rest after 
a summer shower. The world surely has grown larger now, 
and its claimants far more numerous and boisterous, since 1 
find it so difficult to secure even a far less ambitious share of 
its gear. And then over head the white marble sky — ^I could 
almost hit it with my arrow ; and if I could only climb the tallest 
branches of the trees that waved against it, I might perhaps 
enter the bright world beyond I 

*' It was a childish ignorance; 
But oh, 'tis little J07 
To know I'm farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy." 

And how fully, in those * white days' of life, were believed 
all the nursery tales which are poured into the eager ears of 
uifancy and childhood. Giants, dwarfs, ogres, and good and 
evil spirits of every degree, in my mind were real, palpable 
existences, as much so as the friends around me. And Ghosts, 
too ! I knew that they existed, and never went to bed in \bi 
dark without expecting to see one or more in the chamber. 
And what despair seized on me, when obliged to pass the 
burying-ground at night ! It may have been imagination- 
doubtless the wise and aged would have insisted that it was— 
but I was sure of what my own eyes saw, when that tall form, 
enveloped in flowing white drapery, used to arise just behind 
the wall that divided the road from the abode of the dead, and 
always kept along even with me till I had passed those dismal 
precincts. 

Years have gone by since then, and the horror of the thing 
has died away. But though I have lost my fears, and it is even 
pleasant for the mind to recur to those scenes as they rise be- 
fore me, " pictured in memory's mellowing glass ;'* yet there 
arc moments when all the by-gone feelings of the time come 
back as fresh and powerful as things of yesterday ; and I be- 
lieve as firmly as ever, for the time being, in my ghosts and 
goblins, * et id genus omne.' The world laughs at me, and 1 
ieel half inclined to laugh at myself, till the question arises, 
why should I not have the courage to believe what these eyes 
have seen, and what no one can prove does not exist ? 

Then I go on and reason thus with myself: A belief in iho 
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appearance of spectres has been common in every age of the 
world ; and the course taken by disbelievers must be far from 
satisfactory to any reflecting mind ; for instead of proving ihat 
tbev do not or cannot exist, these men take it upon themselves 
to deny the evidence in the case, doubt the word of those who 
have seen them, and ridicule as folly what they cannot dis- 
prove. In fact, some of the strongest minds among them — as 
IVesident D wight and Doctor Chalmers — after examining such 
a mass of testimony as could be collected on hardly any other 
topic, grant that they cannot deny its truth, 'but then — ^but 
then, the idea is so ridiculous 1' Now, at the present day, 
ghosts are rarely seen except by small children, who surely 
can have no motive for falsehood ; and by the most unsophis* 
ticated, unromantic, and not infrequently pious, old ladies. 
Surely, I must not be guilty of the want of gallantry, to say 
the least, which a disbelief of the word of these ancient dames 
would exhibit! What though these visitors oftenest come to 
those who are asleep, or intensely excited by mental or 
spirituous stimulants 7 Is it necessary to admit that the state 
of the visited does away with the reality of the visit ? The 
fact that in former times they so often appeared to murderers 
and all other sorts of scoundrels, favors the argument, since it 
is accordant with sound reason. Are not these the very per- 
sons we should most naturally expect them to favor ? 

But has a belief in the appearance of spectres been com- 
mon in every age of the world ? The Egyptians used often to 
see the forms oi their departed heroes returned to earth, clad 
in their wonted dress, wandering about in temples and dwell- 
ings, or among the lofty pyramids ; and sometimes have they 
gained sight of them * horsed on the viewless couriers of the 
air,' presiding over their battles, or seated in mysterious solem- 
nity among their sages, guiding them in their deliberations for 
the common good. So frequent in those days were these visits 
from the other world, that at length every hill and grove, every 
mountain and stream, was endowed with its own peculiar 

genius ; who was often observed performing good deeds for 
is friends, and sorely afflicting his enemies, and all disbe- 
lievers. 

We find the belief, too, among the Persians. Xenophon tells 
us that Cyrus, when about to die, called his children about 
him, and exhorted them to love another, to fulfill all their duties 
to the gods, their country and themselves ; and promised that 
his spirit should return to earth and be ever near to aid their 
efforts and rescue them from difficulty. Now, as there is no 
evidence of his want of veracity, it is but just to suppose that 
he kept his promise ; and could we refer to his children to-day, 

TOL. Tin* M 
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doubtless they would tell us of many interviews with their 
royal sire. 

The ancient Greeks were highly favored with this class of 
beings. Indeed, a great proportion of their divinities, with 
whom we know they held frequent converse, were but deified 
men and women, who had been distinguished on earth for 
some of the many qualities which entitled them to that honor. 
The whole troop of their Nereids, Dryads, Uraniae, and so on, 
were of this nature. 

So the Romans — those sturdy old heroes, who were not to be 
frightened by mortal man, much less by dreams — were firm 
believers in the doctrine ; and we find in the most veracious of 
their writings, as well as in those of the Greeks, accounts of 
numberless interviews between the men of the present and the 
men of the past. How full arc the Roman historians and 
authors of allusions to these mysterious visitants ! Not only 
these, but even her most rigid moralists attest to the universality 
of the belief, and even to the reality of the occurrences de- 
scribed. I look, for instance, into Cicero, ("de divinatione,") 
and he tells me that all the nation placed perfect reliance in 
the fact The poets are especially orthodox, and evidently 
delight in this sort of thing. All will recollect Dido's threat to 
torment iEneas witli her shade : — 

-" quum firipda mora anima seduxerit artus. 



Omnibus umbra locis adcro.*' 

And doubtless she was as good as her word. Most decidedly, 
the naughty man deserved it ! But we have something more 
definite in the same poem. The ghost of Hector certainly, if 
Virgil speaks truth — and who doubts him ? — appeared to iEneas, 
warned him to flee from Troy, brought out his household gods, 
and even helped him to * pack up.' This last * streak of good 
nature' should be especially noticed, for he performed all these 
offices in most sad plight himself As Mr. Dry den has trans^ 
latcd it : — 

" A bloody shroud he seemed, and bathed in tcara ; 
Swollen were his feet, as when the thongs were Uu'ust 
Hirough the bored holes, — his body black witli dust, — 
HiB hair and beard stood stiffened with }uS gore, 
And all the wounds he for his country boro 
Now streamed afresh, and with new puri)lc ran.'* 

Poor fellow I No wonder the hero 

I 

4 " Wq»t to tee the visionary man.** 
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Nor is this all. Only a short time after, the ghost of his wife, 
Creasa, appears to him, and tells him of his destined land : 

'* Crcusa still I call : at length she hoars, 
And sudden through the shades of night appears : 
Appears, no more Creusa, nor my wife, 
But a pale spectre, larger tlian the life ! 
Aghast, astonished, and struck dumb with fear 
I stood : like bristles rose my stiffened hair f* 

and so on. 

The Arabians, too, had their 'beautiful and beneficent Peris,*^ 
who were the spirits of the good and lovely dead, and whose 
sole duty was to bring to their friends on earth every wished 
for favor. They had their * ugly and malevolent Dives' also, 
who brought plague, famine, and death. That both these 
classes of spectres often appeared, we cannot consistently deny, 
while we receive as truth other historical facts which their 
authors have handed down to us. 

But to come nearer home. Not only have all the far-off 
heathen nations of the world been blessed with a superabund- 
ance of these appearances, but even the nations of Europe, all 
of them, whether civilized, half civilized, or enlightened, have 
in all past ages believed, and still do believe in these super- 
natural visitations. 

The Icelanders and Greenlanders often see them come into 
their huts to warm their fingers and toes, after a long journey 
in those frozen regions. Pigott, in his * Manual of Scandina- 
vian Mythology,' says that the old Scandinavians believed " the 
power of discerning the spirits of deceased men was possessed 
by certain individuals. They were to be seen only at night, 
and their presence was to be detected sometimes by a lambent 
flame, which disappeared when real fire was kindled. These 
spirits could assume bodies of air, but could not divest them- 
selves of an unearthly paleness." He adds, moreover, " To 
this day the peasants of Norway believe t!ie spirit of a dying 
man may be seen at the moment of departure from the body, in 
the form of a long, narrow, white cloud." 

Who ever thought of reading a German or an Irish story 
which had not as many as two ghosts in it? No one. Nor is 
it at all unreasonable to suppose, that there are as many ghosts 
constantly sojourning in each of those countries, as there are 
living men, women, and children. 

In Scotland, too, the very home of Doctor Dick, who has so 
scouted the idea 1 Hear Ossian speak of them : — ^** Ghosts fly 
on clouds and ride on winds ; they rest together in their caves, 
and talk of mortal men." Read also bis account of Fingal's 
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battle with the spirit of Loda, whose ** eyes were like flames in 
his dark face/' and his ^ voice like distant thunder ;" whose 
" shield was clouds," and whose " sword was the meteor." 

Poor Robert Bums, too, lived in the very midst of them, and 
has given us no little history to prove my position. When dis- 
posed to be at all sceptical, I look at * Tam O'Shanter' and 
tremble. 

Come to enlightened England. Are there no believers there? 
The great mass of the common people never dreamed of doubt- 
ing what manv, perhaps most, of them have seen. And not the 
common people alone ; for many a learned man, besides Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, has been fully convinced from ocular demon- 
stration I And what does Shakspeare tell us ? Was it not the 
real ghost of Denmark's King that appeared to Hamlet and bade 
him take righteous vengeance ? Real ? Yes, for " Look ; how 
pale he glares !" And did not the ghost of Banquo glide in upon 
the feast to torment poor Macbeth, and make him exclaim in an 
agony of terror — 

** Hiou canst not luy / did it : 
Shake not thy gory locks at me !" 

And should I hesitate as to receiving for historical truth, these 
narrations of " the sweet swan of Avon ?" I turn to one whose 
very name is sacred as that of Truth herself; and does not 
Milton say : 

" Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth, 
— — both iMdien we wake and we sleep." 

And again : 

" Spirits when they please 

Can cither sex assume, or both ; so soft 

And uneompoonded is their essence pure ; 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strengtli of bones, 

like cumbrous flesh ; but in what shape they choose. 

Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their aery purposes. 

And works of love or enmity fidfiU.** 

And much more to the same effect 

But why multiply authorities? No one lives, but is acquainted 
with some who have seen them, if he has never himself had 
that pleaiure. No poet of eminence has ever sung, but tells us 
of these spirits of the upper and the nether air. Scientific books 
idxMBid in such faclSy and* in reasoning to account for their 
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appearance. Some of them, indeed, furnish prescriptions for 
calling these " spirits from the vasty deep f but in these tem- 
perance, anti-opium-eating, anti-hot-supper times, they are fast 
fading into oblivion. One, however, remains. Drafts of pure 
mathematics have not failed to produce the effect in the case 
of some dull scholars : 



« quflequie ipse misemma vidi 



Et quorum magna pan fuL" 

But after all this accumulation of evidence — such is the influ- 
ence of popular opinion about me — ^I often feel ashamed to con- 
fess that wnich it would be hard to convince me I do not se- 
cretly believe. Then, perchance, I read Job's account of the 
vision he had at the time when *' deep sleep falleth upon man,'' 
when ^ the hair of his flesh stood up, and a spirit passed before 
his face," etc: — or the account oi Samuel's ghost, which the 
witch of Endor raised at the command of Sad. I must, then, 
admit that ghosts once appeared to men. Why not now ? 

We are told, moreover, that the angels, who are the souls of 
" the just made perfect," are ministering spirits sent down on 
earth to " minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation." 
Instruments of good in the hands of a kind Creator, who shall 
say that they may not sometimes make themselves visible to 
their survivors here on earth ? How many instances are on 
record of those, broken loose from the restraints of society, and 
far cone in the ways of folly and vice, who have been reclaimed 
by the timely appearance of the form of a departed friend from 
the world of spirits ; — perchance a sister, a wife, or mother, 
who, with tearful entreaty and countenance all radiant with 
love's holv light, has pointed the stray wanderer to the pleasant 
paths of Wisdom I The poet tells us that infant spirits above, 
are '' the sacred blossoms which saints on their white garments 
wear." Every fond, bereaved mother will tell us that often, in 
hours of lone and solemn reflection, her own sweet ** flower," 
too early severed from its parent stem by the keen sickle of " the 
reaper. Death," has been permitted to float down from the 
Paradise above, and cheer her vision for a moment with its 
angel beauty. 

And who that loves his friends has not often experienced 
what has been thus sweetly expressed by one of our own most 
feeling poets ? — 

<* When the hours of day are numhered* 
And Uie voicee of the night 
Wake the better soul that elomborcdy 
To a holjr» calm ddifht ; 
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Ere the ereningr lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 

Then the formt of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to viwit me once more,^^ 

Who wouldy if he could, drive from his mind this innocent and 
happy belief, even admitting it to be a delusion ? 

Thus, Mr. Editor, from time to time, I reason with myself; 
and if my argument is not the most logical and lawyer-like — ^if 
it may not seem to others ^ confirmation strong as proof of Holy 
Writ,** it at least serves to wear away a weary hour with me, 
and to perpetuate the memory of some of the earliest and bright- 
est years of my life. 

If such should, in any degree, be the effect upon yourself of 
perusing this epistle, much will be added to the pleasure which 
the writing of it has given to 

Your faithful friend, 

Cl. 

Nbah Deeamuind, 7th of August 



THE MUSIC OF ANCIENT GREECE 

At first, among Arcadia's peaceful groves. 

Where wanton wood-nymphs whispered of their loves ; 

The breezes floating o*cr the fragrant mead. 

Awoke the murmurs of the hollow reed. 

Such sounds, by every gently-flowing stream. 

The songs of Naiads 'ncath their waters seem : 

Sweetly they steal along the silent plain. 

And softest echoes still prolang the strain ; 

Till blending with the evening's dewy gale. 

They die away within the winding vale. 

Hius Nature first to wondering Art bequeathed 

The flute, whose tones such magic music breathed. 

Then, oft, amid those ancient, pathless woods, 
^ Or by the borders of majestic floods, — 

I" Whose trees were wont with bending boughs to lave 

Tlieir clustering ibtiage in the tranquil wave, — 
Some Shqtherd's solitary song was heard 
lb mock the imiiie of the Ibrost bird ; 
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Or elie, with Kift and loleiiiii-broathmg aound, 
Kb flute diffiued its melody around ; 
And startled silence, ere she was aware. 
Resigned her enqnTO in the evening air. 

Or when the pwi^e clusters of the vine, — 

Which yield for mortal lips the cheering wine^ — 

Beneath Ionia's sunny skies grew ripe, 

They woke the mirthful music of the pipe. 

While shines on high Diana's silver light, 

With song and dance they pass the festive night ; 

And Joy invites the swiftly flying hours 

To stay with her, in Beauty's blooming bowers. 

But hark, what loftier strains of music swell 7 
Clio hath strung the seven-toned mountain shelL 
Calliope inspires the bard who sings 
The mighty deeds of heroes and of Kings ; 
And all the Nine, in sweet celestial choir. 
Unite thdr voices, as he strikes the lyre. 
Thus Phemius sang how that fierce wrath arose. 
Which brought to Bium the embattled foes ; 
And Grecian princes hoard, with proud delight. 
How Trojan heroes fell before their might 

Behold where Hymen's sacred torch on high 
Diqiels the darkness of the evening sky ; 
While some fond pair exchanging mutual vows. 
With mystic myrtle bind their blushing brows ; 
And flute and harp in loud rejoicing strain, 
Inspire the pleasures of the nuptial train. 
Where virgins fiur, and rosy youths advance. 
To thread the mazes of the choral dance ; 
And in harmonious concert swiftly beat 
Hie echcnng earth, with " many twinkling feet" 
See now advance, with lofty measured tread. 
Those Cretan minstrels, by Apollo led ; 
With skill divine upon his lyre he plays. 
While they respond in sweet according lays. 
To Pytho's pinc<Kilad summit they ascend, 
Before his sacred shrine submissive bend ; 
With louder music, then, the posan raise. 
Their vmces mingling in the song of praise. 

How oft in many a grave and warlike strain. 
Was music heard upon the battle plain ; 
' The Spartan fifo, with spirit-ttiRing tone» 
ArooMd to dMdta irinoh Mn koidf HiiplA 
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Tyrtacufl, noWy with flute neaanding fiur, 
SummonB the hosts of Sparta to the wmr ; 
Ills thrilling strains rqoice the warrior's ear, 
And cowards rush to battle as they hear. 
At his command, e'en beardless youths assume 
The ponderous armor, and the crested plume ; 
Nor can Messenia's veteran troops oppose 
The furious onset of their conquering foes. 

Alas, how soon did pleasure's soft embrace, 

From music all its manly traits efiace ; 

And Lydian measures, with enticing art, 

Subdue to soft desire the hero's heart ; 

And yielding now to love's debasing thrall. 

He hears no more the Tyrrhene trumpet's caH. 

But now the echoes of those plains are mute, — 

E*cn to the Lesbian lyre and Phrygian flute. 

Within the theatre, no listening throng 

Applaud the tragic scene, or choral song ; 

Nor Spartan youth and fair Ionian maid. 

By moonlight dance beneath the olive shade. 

Her days of glory and of joy are o'er. 

For music dwells in ancient Greece no more K* 



REVIEW. 

Dream of a Day, and other Poems, by James G. Percival. 

Though the minds of men in our day are for the most part 
filled with a spirit of speculation and rash enterprise, and though 
utility has invaded and overrun the domain ol fiction, yet few 
can be found, we imagine, who have no regard for works of the 
imagination. The dry realities of life will seldom form so com- 
plete a crust around the mind, that there will not be some crevice 
through which the sunlight of poetry will gain admittance. 
There are times when every one — ^the man of business as well 
as the scholar, the ignorant as well as the refined — can appre- 
ciate the ideal and the beautiful. He who threads the dustv 
■treet and drives hard bargains, whose brow is wrinkled with 
care and vexation, and whose mind is distracted with the stir 
of business, delights now and then to walk into the silent aisles 
'of nature, and indulge in the reveries and fancies that are called 
^np by surrounding scenes. The sailor on the deck of his vessel, 
u he looks form upon the deep sea and watches the billows. 
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gamboling in wild convolutions ; as he hears the rushing of the 
Ocean-tempest and beholds its swift career, is moved, though 
perhaps in a less degree, by the same feelings and sympathies 
as the poet We do not say that all men can write poetry, or 
possess the endowments of the poet ; but that there are chords 
in every breast, which can be touched by the wand of the gifted, 
and made to vibrate at pleasure. It is to a chosen few that 
Nature grants the * faculty divine ;* and yet most men, at some 
period of their lives, shrewdly suspect, that Nature has made 
them Teachers of the multitude, and given them a right to dab- 
ble in the waters of Castalia — that they have a genius within, 
urginj; them to instruct and enlighten the world with their 
breathing thoughts and burning words. 

To all admirers of genuine poetry, the book before us will 
be welcome. In this age of Printing and Book-making, when 
little else is produced than Fashionable Novels and Sentimental 
Rhymes ; when there is such a complete dearth of all that is 
readable, and such a superabundance of all that is tedious and 
disgusting, it is quite refreshing now and then to greet the ap- 
pearance of a work that is destined to Hve longer than the 
' snow-flake on the river,' or 

" The dew that glitters in the morning sun.*' 

The reputation of the author is such, that we hazard nothing, 
even before perusing it, in pronouncing the work excellent, and 
worthy of a place in the library of every American. 

Few of our literary men can put forth stronger claims upon 
the notice of the world, or stand a fairer chance of obtaining 
an enviable posthumous reputation, than Dr. Percival. He has 
devoted his time for years, earnestly and vigorously, to the pur- 
suits of learning and science, and the results of his labors show 
that he deserves a high rank among our literary men. His 
contributions to our literature have ever given evidence, that he 
possesses a high order of genius. None can deny that he is a 
genuine poet ; indeed, the world has long been convinced, that 
his soul is finely strung and attuned to the sweetest harmonies, 
and that his radiant endowments entitle him to a lofty place 
among the gifted. He has all the requisite qualifications of a 
first rate poet ; an imagination fervid and brilliant, and a soul 
overflowing with inspiration ; the power of creating new forms 
and new combinations of thought, of producing new and strik- 
ing images, and of moulding the wild dreams of his imagina- 
tion into shapes of heavenly beauty. He has a heart that can 
appreciate the sweet and the beautiful in the world around. 
The mossy rock and the sea- washed pebble, the modest violet 
and the aspiring ivy, the tremulous note of the forest bird and 
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the noise of the distant cascade, awake in his mind feelings of 
delight and pleasure. Nor do the gentler aspects of nature alone 
attract his attention. The grand and gloomy aivakc in his 
breast corresponding emotions : he regards the bleak, desolate, 
and frightful, not with a vacant stare, but with a look of earnest 
admiration ; he gazes upon the dark, melancholy mountain, 
piercing the clouds and illuminated only by the dizzy flash of 
the lightning, and with sublime thoughts robes it with light 
and beauty. With a well-trained intellect; with a genius 
swayed by impulsive passions and delicate sensibilities ; with 
aspirations that bear him far away in the empyrean of his 
fancy ; and with a soul like an Eolian harp, "in whose strings the 
vulgar wind, as it passes through them, changes itself into artic- 
ulate melody," Percival appears before the world, not a prodigy, 
indeed, but a real poet, " in whose heart resides some effluence 
of Wisdom, sonie tone of the Eternal Melodies." 

This last volume of Percival's will not detract from his rep- 
utation. The poems are mostly lyrical, and many of them have 
been given to the public before in a fugitive form. They are 
written in almost every variety of measure, and strikingly 
exhibit the peculiar characteristics of the author's mind. On 
every page we find evidences of his superior powers of con- 
ception, of the brilliancy of his imagination, and of his won- 
derful creative and versatile gifts. He is never at a loss for 
images and metaphors ; he scatters his pearls about him with 
protusc extravagance, showing that he possesses a rich store of 
intellectual treasure. Indeed, we think that at times he is too 
prodigal, overloading his ideas with the cumbrous ornaments of 
diction. The objection has been urged against him, that he is 
not always sufficiently clear and concise, that his dreams and 
fancies are often tangled and confused, and that the mind of the 
reader is wearied in endeavoring to obtain a full comprehen- 
sion of his meaning. These faults are not, perhaps, as conspic- 
uous in this volume, as in some of his former productions, and 
yet, in reading it, one feels as if he were in some irregular but 
gay parterre, or, like a wanderer in Aladdin's garden, he is 
blinded and dazzled by the sparkling gems and rubies that arc 
suspended from every bush and shrub. But we have little dis- 
position to find fault with a book that has given us so much 
pleasure, and which contains so many bursts of genuine poetry. 

In his choice of subjects, he is confined to no narrow prov- 
ince ; he roams over the wide world, and everywhere finds tit 
themes for his muse. On one pa^e the subject of his song is 
some minute object in the materitil world. The light and deli- 
cate he treats with exquisite skill and taste. The music that 
fills the air, that is breathed forth from plant and flower and 
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from every growing thing, and those tuneful strains that are 
always gushing out from the silent and mysterious operations 
of nature, he embodies in his verse. The sweet flow of his 
words fill us with rapture, stealing over the mind like the gentle 
hum of summer. Again we meet with songs that would do no 
discredit to Pindar or Filicaja — stormful dithyrambics, that 
stir the soul like the notes of martial music, or the clang of the 
war-charger's hoof. As we read the lines, entitled " Our Flag,'* 
" The Charge," and " The Battle Call," we find it difficult to 
believe that they were written in the quiet' home of a scholar. 
His thrilling notes cause the heart to beat and the eye to kindle 
with a higher enthusiasm : we almost imagine that we hear the 
loud peal of the trumpet summoning us to the conflict, mingled 
with the shouts of brave men determined to conquer or die. 

Few men are better acquainted with the riches of our lan- 
guage, than Pcrcival. In his " Classic Melodies," and " Songs 
for National Airs," he has shown great skill in developing its 
capabilities and resources. The diflferent varieties of ancient 
measure are attempted with success. The versification is ex- 
ceedingly sweet and flowing, and the diction remarkable for its 
purity and richness. 

We have found in this book none of those dark and gloomy 
thoughts that bespeak a misanthropic heart. Though in former 
times he may have derided the sanctities of humanity, and em- 
bodied in his verse the moanings of a troubled spirit, yet we 
can hardly believe that one, who everywhere exhibits such a 
sincere love of nature, can be at heart a sincere hater of his 
kind. The world may have used him roughly, bitter disap- 
pointments may have met him, misfortune may have crossed 
his path and blighted his hopes, yet these are no reasons why 
his diposition should be soured, or his afifections turned into a 
fountain of hate. The man of genius must discern in the con- 
stitution of society, much that is dark and evil, much also that 
is good and lovely. Were it even worse, could he find among 
those, by whom his path is surrounded, nothing to esteem or 
cherish, still he has sources of consolation in his own breast, 
which will not allow him to indulge in unmanly complaints, 
much less to scofi* at all that can alleviate the miseries of life. 

But our limits compel us to close; and in conclusion, we 
would only express the hope, that Percival will continue to devote 
the vigor and maturity ol his powers to poetry, and by future 
contributions to our literature, confer honor on his country, 
while he is winning for himself a higher title to enduring fame. 



EDITORS' TAHLE. 



In Uic HatiKfaction with wliicli we hail the crmclumon of our eighth 
ivadiT, we arc Bure, will conliallj unite with u^. If our columns have fiiimd; 
in his ryo8, ho will derivi' plroKiin' from the memory of past and the hope of 
entertainment : on the contrary, if he has read us without approring. he wiB 
at the termination of what has heen to him a tedious and wearisainc tuk. CooU^ 
know that his feelin^rs arc of the former kind, it would repay us for moeh 
anxiety. Yet if any sliould |>ass an un fa voniblo judgment on our labocvt 
be mortified rather tlian surprised. Of our own drfects wc are painftiUy- 
Thc supporters of aC-oUego Magazine, even whm f;iftcd with gvnuiiie aad 
talents, must be to a frrcat extent unpructitu^d writers ; nor can 
compositions that depth of thought and tiniKh of style wliich tlio 
of the day receive from corps of welUtruincd contributors. Tlic «zcelleiioe of a* 
like ours must lii: more in pnoniii»e than in {KTlbrinance. Yet as *'^"'ny oat ' 
literary capability exists anion^iit us, and ij^iving it coinroon aim and 
believe tliat our Magazine has been utH-lul in a high degree. Tliat it has 
on amidst all discouragements and reverses, through u period of eight yeuib IHf 1 
lookixl upon as proving that it is not without merit of some kind. In this 
unprecedented among C ollcgo {K'riodicals, wo find an i^arncst and cnnen of 1 
success. For ourselves we exjNret fmni our clas.sniatoti, and from oor fcUow-i 
generally, the supjxtrt which has been accorded tu our predecessora. That Uwf 
aid us by tlieir contributions, the experience of tlio past leaves us no loom to 
But supj)ort of anotiier kind is er]ually indisjirnsaiilt ; and the burthen, if shsisd I 
all, will be heavy upon none. 'i*he oi>jcct of our ciTurts, the promotion of 
culture here among us, is one of connnon intert st : will not all contribute lo its 
therance ? From our pagi'S many will fonn an estimate for better or for wans 
tlie literary character of Yale. Is there one Alunmus of Yale, be he gradnsls 
undergraduate, who feels no concern for the rr]iutation of our commcm Ahna Ustcrl- 

Wc enter upon the next volume of Uie Magazine, witli the rcsolutiim that 
part no eflbrt shall be wanting to make it instructive and amusing, not waavij tofhf\ 
College student, but even to the general reader. And though we have no 
ing confidence in our own abilitieH, w(; arc yet not without hc^s of success. If is"i 
experienced ourselves, we have iK'fore us for guidance or for warning the eight yvsii^j 
experience of our predecessors : and may thus e8cai>c errors which were **TrMffsW 
nay, unavoidable in them. 

Wc are sun' tliat there is sudlclent talent within t)ic walls of our Univaaity 
Hustain tliis record of youtliful llif>ught in n creditibic uianner ; and if by 
this can be called into action and cultivated, wc shall rest content, though we nmj 
not fnid favor in the eyes of the stvercr critic. 
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